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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


EGINNING on the 28th of 
March the German Navy car- 
ried on hostilities against the 
United States. On that datea 
German submarine caused the 
death of Mr. Leon C. Thrasher, an Ameri- 
can citizen, who was a passenger on the 
steamer Falaba when it was blown up. On 
the 28th of April a German aeroplane 
dropped bombs on the American ship 
Cushing although she was flying the Ameri- 
can flag. On thefirst of May the American 
oil ship Gulflight was struck by a torpedo 
from a submarine and the lives of three 
American citizens lost. Finally, on May 
7th, a German submarine killed more than 
100 American citizens by sinking the Lus7- 
tania. These acts were not war, for the 
killing of non-combatants in these days is 
not sanctioned by the rules of war. But 
they were hostile, and as they were in strict 
accordance with the policy outlined in 
official German statements they were pre- 
sumably intentionally hostile. 

A statement written by the German 
Government a few days before the destruc- 
tion of the Lusitania, changing its attitude 
in such cases as the Gulflight, showed a 
willingness to respect American ships, but 
left the old hostile inferences toward 


American citizens on the passenger ships 
of belligerents. 

The Germans claim that the submarine 
changes naval war. That is true, but the 
inference from it, that the submarine 
also changes international law and limits 
our rights at sea, is not true. Interna- 
tional law, as it affects us and our rights 
on the sea, cannot be changed by the decree 
of any foreign government. Nor can the 
laws of humanity be modified to fit the 
limitations of Germany’s naval forces. 

American rights at sea must and will be 
maintained. Our scrupulous neutrality 
was “not a petty desire to keep out of 
trouble.” It was a desire to serve civiliza- 
tion by demonstrating that a nation of 
mature judgment can maintain its rights 
even in such times as these without war. 

A failure to maintain our rights in peace 
would destroy our ideal of a nation so right 
it need not fight. It would prove that 
such a nation cannot exist in a civiliza- 
tion that harbors an exponent of the doc- 
trine that necessity knows no law. If we, 
in comparative isolation, cannot maintain 
our rights peacefully there is no use trying 
to go on with what we believe civilization 
to be until Germany is made to realize 
that even necessity must know some law. 


Copyright, 1915, by Doubleday, Page & Co. All rights reserved. 
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THE HON. JAMES BRYCE 
FORMER AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES, WHO, AS CHAIRMAN OF AN OFFICIAL 
BRITISH INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE, STANDS SPONSOR FOR THE REPORT CHARGING GER- 
MANY WITH A DELIBERATELY ORGANIZED CAMPAIGN OF TERROR IN BELGIUM 











GEN. FERDINAND FOCH 


““MY LEFT HAS BEEN FORCED BACK, MY RIGHT IS ROUTED, I SHALL ATTACK WITH 
THE CENTRE.’— GENERAL FOCH’S MESSAGE TO GENERAL JOFFRE AT THE HIGH TIDE OF 
THE GERMAN ADVANCE IN FRANCE (See page 18s 











THE MARCH 
A TEST OF DEMOCRACY 


HE President’s note to Germany 

ended with the sentence: “The 

Imperial German Government will 

not expect the Government of the United 

States to omit any word or any act neces- 

sary to the performance of its sacred duty 

of maintaining the rights of the United 
States and its citizens.” 

These are the calm and deliberate words 
of a man who recognized their full sig- 
nificance and chose them carefully. They 
are the words of a man who meant exactly 
what he said and who knew that his words 
were accurately voicing the thoughts of the 
nation for which he was acting. With a 
rare restraint born of the seriousness of the 
occasion, the people and the press awaited 
the Government’s action. Almost unani- 
mously from all parts of the country came 
the burst of deep indignation over the loss 
of lives on the Lusitania. Yet men and 
newspapers refrained from embarrassing the 
President. He was left free with his con- 
science and the confidence of the American 
people to meet the crisis which had been 
forced upon us. The way in which both 
the country and the Government met the 
test is a convincing proof of the fundamen- 
tal soundness of American democracy. 


CIVILIZATION VS. “KULTUR” 


HE present war proves, as any 
practical man can see, that a na- 
tion that does not wish to be 
imposed on must have the ability to defend 
itself. The innocence of Belgium did not 
save her from Germany, nor has the inno- 
cence of China saved her from the im- 
positions of Japan. 

But the present war proves nearly as 
clearly that great armaments are likely 
to beget enemies even faster than they 
develop strength. Great armaments need 
not necessarily beget enemies, but if they 
encourage a people to believe in force 
alone, as they are very likely to do, they 
become a source of weakness rather than 
strength, for they raise up enough 
enemies to nullify all preparations. This 
is what has happened to Germany. No 
country could be better organized for war. 
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Germany had the greatest army in the 
world. It was bigger than the French 
army, more powerful than the Russian 
army, -superior to any other army. The 
rulers of Germany knew this and they 
seemed to believe also that their rights 
were as wide as their army was efficient. 
When France realized the German position 
the Republic began reorganizing its army. 
When Russia realized it it began reor- 
ganizing its army. When England realized 
it it prepared its fleet to meet-the situa- 
tion. Nothing that Germany could do 
could enable her to keep her forces or those 
of Austria and Turkey increasing as fast as 
the combined forces of her neighbors. 

As soon as a nation hitches its standard 
to the doctrine of force alone, its doom is 
sealed. France tried it under Napoleon, 
the greatest general of modern times—and 
failed. Germany has tried it under Kaiser 
Wilhelm II with the best organization 
for war ever perfected—and she, too, will 
fail. It is truly now “either world domin- 
ation or downfall,” whether Bernhardi 
meant it or not, for there can be no lasting 
basis of peace with an undefeated nation 
in arms which believes that its rights are 
as great as its power. 

Energy, accuracy, efficiency, and force— 
that is the Kultur which the Prussian 
theory would substitute for the civilization 
in which other nations have tried to have 
humanity and fair dealing limit the activi- 
ties of force. We hope that had any other 
nation been in the position of Germany 
last August its ideals of civilization would 
have prevented it from sending a devas- 
tating army through Belgium. We hope 
that no other army would have descended 
to a system of terrorizing the population 
by murder and burning. We hope that 
even in any extremity the ideals of civili- 
zation would prevent any other govern- 
ment from ordering a submarine captain 
to kill a thousand non-combatants for the 
sake of destroying a cargo of ammunition, 
and if such an order were given we hope 
that the officer of any other navy would 
have the courage of his humanity not to 
carry it out. 

These are the aspects of civilization 
which seem to us fundamentally opposed 
to Kultur. The scientific accuracy, en- 
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ergy, and efficiency which Kultur also 
implies are ingredients which our civiliza- 
tion may well imitate. 


AMERICA AND THE GERMAN PHIL- 
OSOPHY OF GOVERNMENT 


OME months before the war broke 
S out a German professor in an 

American university wrote for the 
Atlantic Monthly a paper on “German 
Literature and the American Temper,” in 
which he said: 


I verily believe that it is impossible for an 
American to understand the feelings which a 
loyal German subject, particularly of the con- 
servative sort, entertains toward the State and 
its authority. That the State should be any- 
thing more than an institution for the protec- 
tion and safeguarding of the happiness of 
individuals; that it might be considered as 
a spiritual, collective personality, leading a 
life of its own, beyond and above the life of 
individuals—these are thoughts utterly foreign 
to the American mind, and very near and dear 
to the heart of a German. 


The Ameri- 
can takes Lincoln’s description of the 
State ‘‘of the people, for the people, and by 
the people” literally. The conception of 
a State leading a life of its own beyond and 
above the life of individuals is outside our 
philosophy. Such a State might have 
ambitions at variance with the wishes and 
interests of the majority of its subjects. It 
is essentially an undemocratic doctrine— 
this doctrine of an irresponsible State. 

A State that is above and beyond the 
people it governs is not amenable to their 
conscience or their humanity. If the in- 
dividual exists for the State, there is noth- 
ing which the State may not ask him to do. 
The necessities of the State are his law. 
They stand above his conscience, his re- 
ligion, and his honor. And the first duty 
of this State which is above law and morals 
is to perpetuate itself and increase its power. 
Such a State, realizing that it is bound by 
nothing but force, must necessarily put its 
faith in force and force alone. Whatever 
Kultur may mean to the German, to the 
rest of the world it is the doctrine of or- 
ganized, scientific, efficient force—without 
the restraint of morals. 


The professor is right. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


INDICTMENT OF MILITARY 
SAVAGERY 


S ELDOM in the history of war has a 


AN 


population fled from an invading 

army in such numbers as the Bel- 
gians fled from the German forces. Seldom 
has there been as much persistent accusa- 
tion of wholesale brutality as has been 
made against the Germans in Belgium. 
Yet the American public was loath to be- 
lieve that there had been any organized 
terrorism ordered by responsible officers of 
the German Army. We have not wanted 
to believe that wholesale brutality and the 
murder of non-combatants could occur in 
a European country at this period of the 
world’s history. But the report of the 
investigating committee headed by Lord 
Bryce cannot be ignored. It is the most 
terrible indictment of savagery ever filed 
against a government in modern times. 

The report tells of hundreds and hun- 
dreds of unarmed civilians who were 
marched out in the presence of German 
officers and shot, of hundreds and hundreds 
of houses systematically set on fire and 
destroyed, and of unorganized arson, rape, 
and murder. The report gives page after 
page of details in proof of the committee’s 
conclusions: 


1. That there were in many parts of Belgium 
deliberate and systematically organized mas- 
sacres of the civil population, accompanied 
by many isolated murders and other outrages. 

2. That in the conduct of the war generally 
innocent civilians, both men and women, were 
murdered in large numbers, women violated, 
and children murdered. 

3. That looting, house burning, and the 
wanton destruction of property were ordered 
and countenanced by the officers of the Ger- 
man army, that elaborate provision had been 
made for systematic incendiarism at the very 
outbreak of the war, and that the burning and 
destruction were frequent where no military 
necessity could be alleged, being, indeed, part 
of a system of general terrorization. 

4. That the rules and usages of war were 
frequently broken, particularly by the using 
of civilians, including women and children, as a 
shield for advancing forces exposed to fire, to 
a less degree by killing the wounded and prison- 
ers, and in the frequent abuse of the Red Cross 
and the white flag. 





THE MARCH 


In explaining the horrid course of the 
German war the report says: 


In Belgium large bodies of men, sometimes 
including the burgomaster and the priest, were 
seized, marched by officers to a spot chosen for 
the purpose, and there shot in cold blood, with- 
out any attempt at trial or even inquiry, under 
the pretense of inflicting punishment upon the 
village, though these unhappy victims were 
not even charged with having themselves com- 
mitted any wrongful act, and though, in some 
cases at least, the village authorities had done 
all in their power to prevent any molestation of 
the invading force. 

Such acts are no part of war, for innocence 
is entitled to respect even in war. They are 
mere murders, just as the drowning of the inno- 
cent passengers and crew on a merchant ship 
is murder and not an act of war. 

That these acts should have been perpe- 
trated on the peaceful population of an un- 
offending country which was not at war with 
its invaders but merely defending its own neu- 
trality, guaranteed by the invading Power, may 
excite amazement and even incredulity. It 
was with amazement and almost with incredul- 
ity that the committee first read the depositions 
relating to such acts. But when the evidence 


regarding Liége was followed by that regarding 


Aerschot, Louvain, Andenne, Dinant, and 
the other towns and villages, the cumulative 
effect of such a mass, of concurrent testimony 
became irresistible, and we were driven to 
the conclusion that the things described had 
really happened. 

The question then arose how they could have 
happened. Not from mere military license, 
for the discipline of the German army is prover- 
bially stringent and its obedience implicit. 
Not from any special ferocity of the troops, for 
whoever has traveled among the German 
peasantry knows that they are as kindly and 
good-natured as any people in Europe, and those 
who can recall the war of 1870 will remember 
that no charges resembling those proved by 
these depositions were then established. The 
excesses recently committed in Belgium were, 
moreover, too widespread and too uniform in 
their character to be mere sporadic outbursts 
of passion or rapacity. 

The explanation seems to be that these ex- 
cesses were committed—in some cases ordered, 
in others aHowed—on a system and in pursuance 
of a set purpose. That purpose was to strike 
terror into the civil population and dishearten 
the Belgian troops, so as to crush down resis- 
tance and extinguish the very spirit of self- 
defense. The pretext that civilians had fired 
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upon the invading troops was used to justify 
not merely the shooting of individual franc- 
tireurs, but the murder of large numbers of in- 
nocent civilians, an act absolutely forbidden by 
the rules of civilized warfare. 

In the minds of Prussian officers war seems 
to have become a sort of sacred mission, one 
of the highest functions of the omnipotent 
State, which is itself as much an army as a 
State. Ordinary morality and the ordinary 
sentiment of pity vanish in its presence, super- 
seded by a new standard which justifies to the 
soldier every means that can conduce to suc- 
cess, however shocking to a natural sense of 
justice and humanity, however revolting to 
his own feelings. The spirit of war is deified. 
Obedience to the State and its war lord leaves 
no room for any other duty or feeling. 


PREPAREDNESS 


F ANYTHING more were needed 

than the last year of European history 

to demonstrate the necessity of a 
proper preparedness even for the most 
peacefully disposed nations, the rapidity 
with which the storm cloud gathered out 
of the wreck of the Lusitania should con- 
vince us. It showed plainly again that 
such dangers rise suddenly and that we 
alone cannot decide whether there shall 
be peace or not.. On this very occasion 
the last decision was in Berlin. 

It is time for us to decide what kind of a , 
national defense we want, just as we de- 
cided what kind of a currency system we 
wanted, and to pass a comprehensive law 
to get it. The system of peddiing out 
a dreadnaught one year, three the next, 
sometimes accompanied by proper smaller 
craft, sometimes not—this higgledy-pig- 
gledy system is bound to make our Navy 
an uncertain and ill balanced prop in time 
of trouble. The same is true of the Army. 
Sometimes it is given aeroplanes, some- 
times field gun ammunition, but it is 
never properly prepared as a whole and, 
therefore, it is never altogether ready 
to conduct war. 

There is no use of any more investiga- 
tions, no use of any more recriminations. 
There is need for a big piece of construc- 
tive legislation, a National Defense Act 
that shall be as fundamental as the Federal 
Reserve Act. - 
























































WHY “THE WORLD IS AGAINST 
GERMANY 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF THE “‘MAILED FIST’ WHICH HAVE LEFT THE GERMAN 
GOVERNMENT ALMOST FRIENDLESS IN THE WORLD 


HE destruction of the Lusitania 
and the situation that led up 
to it have given people “furi- 
ously to think’ as to what 
the true inwardness of Ger- 
man diplomacy may be. Much more, per- 
haps, can be learnt of the significance 
of the series of events which have disturbed 
the relations between Germany and the 
United States by peering back into the 
past than by speculating about contem- 
poraneous causes. It is along story: but it 
all comes down to the fact that, as multi- 
tudinous tongues and pens have pointed 
out, the German doctrine in political 
affairs is the supremacy of might over 
right, and she has bent her every energy 
to making sure that she had the might. 
The preface to German diplomacy in 
recent months lies in the history of the 
German Empire. By war Bismarck de- 
cided to create that Empire. The destiny 
of Germany, he said, would be worked 
out by blood and iron and not through idle 
demonstrations and empty speeches. But 
war in these modern times cannot simply 
be made. Pretexts have to be found. 
Hence Bismarck used ruthless diplomacy 
as a first means. The Napoleonic wars 
had left the German-speaking peoples 
loosely combined in a cumbersome and 
powerless confederation in which, among 
scores of small states, Austria and Prussia 
stood as rivals. Thus the first thing to do 
was to eliminate Austria. To eliminate 
Austria a perhaps not quite unjustifiable 
war. was provoked between Denmark on 
the one hand and Austria and Prussia, 
representing the German confederation, 
on the other. The cause of this war was 
the status of the duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein, situated between Germany and 
Denmark. The duchies were under the 
suzerainty of Denmark but enjoyed a 
certain amount of self-government which 





the German confederation had a right and 
interest to maintain. Austria and Prussia 
fought on the pretext of maintaining it. 
After their victory there was a confusing 
controversy as to the new status of the 
duchies. Bismarck is authority for the 
statement that he deliberately used this 
controversy to bring on war with Austria. 
By the Prussian victory of Sadowa, Austria 
was ousted from the Germanic con- 
federation. 

Having eliminated Austria, it remained 
to create a Prussianized German Empire. 
Again Bismarck had recourse to war and 
produced war by “diplomacy.” He tells 
with great satisfaction in his autobiography 
how he deliberately altered a telegram 
from the King of Prussia at Ems about 
some critical negotiations then going on 
with France, so that the telegram when 
published appeared insulting to France 
and made war inevitable. Bismarck was 
sitting in a room in Berlin with Germany’s 
two great soldiers, Moltke and Roon, 
when the telegram came. They were de- 
pressed and moody because they wanted 
the war and were afraid their king would 
not force it. The telegram arrived. Bis- 
marck read it and asked Moltke whether he 
was ready for immediate war. Moltke 
said yes, and the necessary omissions 
in the telegram were made. Next day the 
Franco-Prussian War was inevitable. The 
Germans marched triumphantly to Paris 
and the King of Prussia was proclaimed 
German Emperor at Versailles. 


THE FRUITS OF PEACE 


Thus by ruthless diplomacy and by war 
the German Empire was founded. Its 
position in Europe was, however, con- 
solidated by peaceful means, for Bismarck 
was of that smal! band of the elect among 
statesmen who, even in the midst of suc- 
cess, know when to stop. For nearly 
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twenty years after the Franco-Prussian 
War, from 1871 to 1890, his one idea was 
to gain for Germany by pure diplomacy the 
suzerainty of Europe. His method was 
to insult nobody, to keep on good terms 
with the neighboring countries like Eng- 
land, Russia, and France so that they 
might not combine against Germany, and 
simultaneously to consolidate Germany’s 
position by arrangements with her old 
enemy, Austria, and with Italy, whose 
appearance as a great Power only ante- 
dated that of the German Empire by a few 
years. His success may be judged by the 
fact that the Czar of Russia—and Russia 
was then regarded as Germany’s most 
dangerous rival—publicly toasted Monte- 
negro in 1889 as his “only sincere and 
faithful friend.” 

But the period of Bismarck’s construc- 
tive diplomacy was merely an interlude. 
For the Germans of to-day, and especially 
for the Kaiser who came to the throne in 
1888, the real lesson of Bismarck’s great 
career was not the success of his peaceful 
diplomacy but the success of his previous 
“blood and iron” diplomacy. Peaceful 


diplomacy might be all very well to secure 
a breathing space, but not thus could Ger- 
many expect to dominate Europe and then 
the world. For Germany the decades be- 
tween 1880 and 1900 were the most intoxi- 
cating era that has ever befallen any 


European nation. Everything seemed to 
go right, to prosper, to develop. Bis- 
marck and even Treitschke had stopped 
at the seas. - Neither with colonial expan- 
sion nor with a big navy had Bismarck 
ever been in real sympathy. But Bis- 
marck, the Kaiser thought, had grown too 
modestly pacific in his old age. So within 
two years of his coronation he dismissed 
the old chancellor. By “big stick” diplo- 
macy had the German Empire been de- 
livered to the world: by like means should 
it reach truly imperial maturity. 


VON DIEDERICH AND DEWEY 


It is easy to see this now. Twenty 
years ago few people realized the signifi- 
cance of the Kaiser’s talk about the need 
for a big navy, of his sudden rocking of the 
boat of European politics, or of his curious 
diplomatic and personal forays in different 
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parts of the world. Everybody remembers 
the Manila Bay incident; yet it may be 
doubted whether even to-day most people 
realize that it was something far more im- 
portant than the isolated impertinence of 
a German admiral. As a matter of fact, 
it was both in execution and object a 
thoroughly characteristic example of the 
Kaiser’s methods of “world politics.”” It 
has been exhaustively and authentically de- 
scribed by Admiral Dewey in his auto- 
biography. Early in May, 1808, his fleet 
sailed into Manila Bay, beat the Span- 
iards, and established a blockade of the 
city. Soon afterward two English cruisers, 
a French cruiser, and a Japanese cruiser 
appeared and willingly complied with the 
very reasonable regulations that the Ad- 
miral laid down for them. A day or two 
later a German cruiser, the Jrene, appeared. 
She ignored the American flagship and 
dropped anchor where she chose. Admiral 
Dewey overlooked the incident as due to 
carelessness or ignorance. Next morning, 
another German ship, the Cormoran, 
arrived. A launch was sent to hail her and 
was ignored. A shot was fired across her 
bow, for it was feared that she might be 
a disguised Spanish ship. Then she came to 
and was boarded. Two days later, on 
May 12th, Admiral von Diederich arrived 
in his flagship, the Kaiserin Augusta. 


GERMAN ACTIVITY AT MANILA 


By the middle of June there were five 
German warships in port, two of them with 
a heavier displacement than any of the 
American vessels. It was, as Admiral 
Dewey records, an anxious time owing to 
the possible arrival of another Spanish 
fleet from Spain, and meanwhile the imper- 
tinence of the Germans increased. “| saw 
they did not mean to accept my interpre- 
tation of the laws of blockade. German 
officers frequently landed at Manila, where 
they were on the most cordial terms with 
the Spaniards . . and, the wish 
fathering the thought, the talk of the town 
was that the Germans would intervene in 
favor of Spain. It was well known that 
Vice-admiral von Diederich had officially 
visited the Spanish Captain-general in Man- 
ila, who had returned the call by night.” 

German officers visited the Spanish 





























































troops and outposts, German boats took 
soundings, German seamen occupied a 
lighthouse, and the German men of war 
cruised about and in and out of the Bay. 
Finally, without Admiral Dewey’s per- 
mission, the Germans landed men at 
Mariveles Harbor for drill and took pos- 
session of the quarantine station at the 
mouth of the Bay. On July 6th Ad- 
miral Dewey was told by Filipino insur- 
gents that the Germans had been in- 
terfering on Subig Bay with their opera- 
tions against the Spaniards. Admiral 
Dewey sent two vessels to investigate. 
It was found that the German cruiser 
Irene had visited the Spaniards and had 
kept the insurgents from using a small 
steamer which belonged to them. No 
Germans were actually fighting. The 
situation, however, was not pleasant and 
Admiral Dewey took the occasion of the 
news of Santiago to visit Von Diederich 
and lay before him his position. The 
main trouble was Von Diederich’s refusal 
to admit that the Americans had the right 
as blockaders to visit and board all vessels, 
including foreign warships, entering the 
Bay. The German admiral said that he 
would submit the point—all authorities 
on international law recognize that Ad- 
miral Dewey’s position was sound—to a 
conference of the senior officers of all the 
men-of-war in the harbor. Only Captain 
Chichester, the British commander, turned 
up. He supported Admiral Dewey, and 
said that he had instructions to comply 
with even stricter regulations than the 
Admiral had laid down. After the Ger- 
man cruiser Cormoran had been again 
brought up by a shot across her bow 
Diederich capitulated, sent an apologetic 
emissary to his American colleague, and 
behaved himself for the rest of his stay. 


TESTING THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


It was not only Admiral Diederich’s 
bluff that had to be called. The deliberate 
imperial policy of Germany was set back. 
There is no reasonable doubt that, had 
the Spaniards not been defeated at San- 
tiago, had not their military impotence 
been so clearly demonstrated, and possibly 
had not Captain Chichester at Manila 
and Lord Pauncefote at Washington 
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proved that the United States enjoyed the 
support of Great Britain, Germany would 
have turned on the United States. For 
it has been one part of German diplomacy 
to leave little undone to further its quite 
natural desire for colonies and sunny 
places along the trade routes of the world: 
and to this desire the United States and 
the Monroe Doctrine have been one ob- 
stacle and the traditional interest of 
Americans in Far Eastern affairs has been 
another one. 

Since the Spanish War there have been 
various incidents in South America and 
the Orient. Having been thwarted dur- 
ing the Spanish War, the Germans found 
an occasion to test the Monroe Doctrine 
by suggesting to England in 1901 an 
agreement which would have compelled 
England, among other things, to support 
Germany’s claims to any possessions in 
South America. That, it must be remem- 
bered, was at a time when there was much 
talk of Germany’s getting control of the 
German settlements in southern Brazil. 
The suggestion, of course, failed. It was 
followed by an independent effort to test 
the Monroe Doctrine when, during the 
early part of President Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration, there was a question. of 
chastising Castro. Had it not been for 
the strong line that the United States took 
it might have well led to a German foot- 
hold in Venezuela. Almost simultaneously 
the Germans tried another attack on the 
Doctrine in the shape of an effort to buy 
St. Thomas from Denmark. It was, how- 
ever, defeated in Copenhagen. Since then 
there have been various backstair financial 
manceuvres to get a foothold in Haiti. 
These too have failed. 

In the Far East the German policy was 
more successful. Omitting the question 
of the settlement and subsequent owner- 
ship of Samoa between England, Germany, 
and the United States, during which Ger- 
many first tried its game of large local 
displays of force and energy, its first 
venture was to persuade Russia and France 
to join it in coercing Japan to surrender 
Port Arthur and the surrounding territory 
after the Chinese-Japanese War of 1894-5. 
The idea behind this was to keep Japan 
off the mainland and offer to Russia an 
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easy path to the sea in the Far East so that 
Germany might have a freer hand in the 
Balkans. The next feat was to coerce 
China by a squadron under the command 
of Prince Henry of Prussia and to grant 
Germany a long lease of Kiao-chau as an 
indemnity for the murder of two mis- 
sionaries. That was in 1897, and was fol- 
lowed a few years later, after the Boxer 
rebellion, by a display of calculated Ger- 
man military brutality in China which, 
as the Kaiser specifically indicated, was 
meant to impress the Chinese once for all 
with the inviolate superiority of Germany. 

If the record of German Pacific and Latin- 
American adventures most concerns the 
United States, it is surpassed as an index 
of German methods and aspirations by 
events in the last twenty years in Europe 
and Africa. The outbreak of the present 
' war was preceded by what, to European 
diplomatists, was a long nightmare of di- 
plomatic incidents, calculated indiscretions, 
armed demonstrations, and warlike pre- 
parations. Great Britain, France, and 
Russia have all had their turn. South 


Africa, North Africa, the Near East, and 


even Persia were treated successively to 
visits from the disturbing spirit of German 
aspirations. “Nothing must henceforth 
happen without the intervention of Ger- 
many and the German Emperor,” cried the 
Kaiser soon after he came to the throne. 
Bismarck had said that the Balkans were 
not worth the bones of a single Pomeranian 
grenadier. The new Kaiser in 1889 made 
his first visit to Constantinople. A few 
years later he was again in the Near East, 
this time with definite results. After leav- 
ing Constantinople he visited the Holy 
Land and at Damascus proclaimed himself 
as the protector not only of Turkey but of 
the whole Mohammedan world—a some- 
what curious, and, to France and England, 
with their countless Moslem subjects, edify- 
ing indication of the general trend of Ger- 
man diplomacy. It was, indeed, the be- 
ginning of German ascendency at Constan- 
tinople and of the modern Austrian policy 
of attempted domination in the Balkans 
which together produced indirectly the 
Balkan War and then the spark that 
touched off the present conflagration. 

But the Turkish venture was not at first 
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directed against any Power. South Africa 


‘and England’s troubles with the Boers gave 


modern Germany its first chance of real 
swashbuckling. The trouble between Boer 
and Englishman culminated in the winter 
of 1895-6, in the indefensible Jameson raid 
against President Kruger. The Kaiser, 
who had long hoped to be able to use the 
Boers to establish German influence in 
South Africa, sent a telegram to Kruger 
congratulating him on having repelled the 
raid “without invoking the aid of foreign 
Powers.” To England, accustomed to the 
careful ways of Bismarck, the telegram was 
an eye-opener, for the only aid he could 
refer to was German aid. When the Boer 
War started the Kaiser suggested to Russia 
and France the advisability of steps to 
stop the war; but the suggestion was turned 
down and the Kaiser sadly admitted that 
lack of a fleet prevented his profiting from 
the South African disturbance. He did, 
however, profit indirectly. The powerless- 
ness of Germany to interfere was the im- 
mediate cause of the famous German navy 
act of 1898, the forerunner of all the other 
acts under which Germany has built up her 
now powerful fleet. To blame Germany for 
her naval aspirations is unfair; but the 
fact remains that by refusing in 1907 to 
listen to the British Liberal Government’s 
proposal for limitation of armaments the 
German “big navy” propaganda aggra- 
vated the misgivings of Europe about the 
trend of the Teutonic diplomacy as much 
as did Germany’s huge and steadily grow- 
ing army. 

Already, by 1906, Germany was rap- 
idly forcing France, Russia, and Eng- 
land into each other’s arms and teaching 
them to regard her as the armed bully of 
Europe. Thwarted in South Africa, Ger- 
many tried to exploit the Anglo-French 
differences in North Africa over the British 
occupation of Egypt, and other things. 
The scheme was to combine with France 
to oust England. It failed because M. 
Delcassé, France’s Foreign Minister, pre- 
ferred to make an arrangement with Eng- 
land in 1904 whereby England recognized 
the predominant position of France in 
Morocco and its neighborhood and France 
did the same by England in regard to Egypt 
and the Soudan. The German foreign 














office, though Germany had no direct in- 


terest in the Mediterranean, was furious. - 


France and England had to be separated at 
allcosts. Accordingly, in March, 1905, the 
Kaiser landed in Morocco and declared 
that he had visited its Sultan as an inde- 
pendent sovereign at whose hands all 
Powers were to enjoy the same rights. An 
ultimatum was sent to France. The Anglo- 
French arrangement was clearly meant to 
humiliate Germany. Was that the policy 
of France, or of M. Delcassé? If of the 
latter, let M. Delcassé resign. 

That was the first appearance of the 
mailed fist in Europe since Bismarck’s day. 
M. Delcassé resigned because France was 
not ready for war. But the Anglo-French 
entente was solidified instead of broken. 
The Moroccan business was patched up at 
a conference of the Powers at Algeciras. 
Only Austria supported the German de- 
mands. The other Powers, including Italy, 
Germany’s ally, and the United States, 
decided against them, but Germany won a 
technical victory inasmuch as she kept 
France from monopolizing Morocco. 


BLUFFING RUSSIA 


Checkmated in the Western Mediterra- 
nean, Germany turned her attention to 
the Near East and, taking advantage of 
Russia’s weakness after her defeat by 
Japan, and of the Kaiser’s personal spade- 
work in Constantinople, began in conjunc- 
tion with Austria to scheme for the domin- 
ance of the Balkans. To put it differently, 
having failed to separate France and Eng- 
land over Morocco, Germany tried to 
separate Russia from France and there- 
fore from England over the Balkans. The 
crisis was brought on amid much ratt- 
ling of the Prussian sabre in the winter 
of 1908-9. Austria, taking advantage 
of the Turkish revolution of 1908, an- 
nexed Bosnia and Herzegovina. She was 
backed by Germany despite the fact that 
both countries had signed the Treaty 
of Berlin in 1878 by which the inde- 
pendence of Bosnia and Herzegovina had 
been guaranteed under Austrian suzerainty. 
This was Germany’s first exposition of the 
“scrap of paper” doctrine. Servia, which 
on account of kinship of race was vitally 
interested in the fate of the two provinces, 
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appealed to Russia as the guardian of Slav 
destinies. Russia demanded compensa- 
tion for Servia. Austria, openly backed by 
Germany “in shining armor,” told Russia 
in a thinly veiled ultimatum that she must 
abandon her championship of Servia or 
fight. Russia, not having recovered from 
the Japanese War, could not afford to 
fight and Germany scored. 

Encouraged by her success, which was in 
fact empty as it threw Russia into close 
companionship with its Western friends 
and determined it never again to be 
bluffed—thus making war inevitable when, 
last summer, Russia was again called 
upon to support Servia—Germany again 
turned to Morocco and the West. Inigi1, 
France and Spain were having much trou- 
ble in pacifying Morocco, and France had 
sent an expedition to its capital. Suddenly, 
in July, Germany, after having been quite 
friendly, sent a cruiser to Agadir to safe- 
guard diplomatically “important”’ but as a 
matter of fact almost negligible interests 
at that port. It was a repetition of the 
Manila Bay venture with variations. 
Agadir is the best port on the Atlantic 
coast of Morocco, and Germany took no 
trouble to hide the fact that the meaning of 
the stroke was that if France wanted to 
have a protectorate over Morocco Germany 
was to be given Agadir as an Atlantic naval 
base. Germany evidently believed that if 
France did not again collapse, England, 
under a peaceful Liberal government, 
would desert her. France maintained a stiff 
front and England advertised her intention 
to stand by her ally; Morocco is now vitally 
French and with it Agadir; and all Ger- 
many got was a slice of the French Congo. 

From his accession to the throne until the 
beginning of 1914 the Kaiser had offended 
England, France, Russia, and Japan, and 
had led us to cast a suspicious eye on his 
overseas aspirations. While he still kept 
the friendship of Austria he had failed to 
make his alliance with Italy effective, and 
he had not gained a single friend among the 
smaller nations of Europe who would stand 
with him in extremity. The one friend 
the Kaiser had acquired was Turkey. 

And for the loss of possible friends 
among her neighbors, Germany had little 
to show. Italy, with a much smaller army 
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and fleet, had acquired more valuable 
African territory than had Germany des- 
pite Algeciras and Agadir. The tentative 
efforts in the Western Hemisphere had 
failed. The defeat, first of Turkey and 
then of Bulgaria, in the Balkans had frus- 
trated German plans in the Balkans. The 
mailed-fist policy backed by blood and iron 
had not brought results. To maintain it 
and the burden of taxes that it called for 
necessitated that some results be obtained. 
To back Austria’s demands on Servia 
seemed to offer such an opportunity. It 
resulted in the final test of the policy of 
might is right. And in that final test there 


is little reason to expect that Germany will 


IN THIS CRISIS 


let anything except expediency interfere 
with the utmost use of her might. If the 
Government of a country has staked its 
existence on the policy of force alone, 
neither the neutrality of Belgium nor of 
any other country can be considered unless 
the violation of the neutrality will bring a 
military disadvantage in its wake. 

Such is the inevitable deduction from the 
acts of the German Government in the last 
twenty years. Sometimes Germany has 
been right in her contentions with other 
nations, sometimes wrong, but practically 
always she has used the blood and iron of 
her army as the threat behind her mailed- 
fist diplomacy. 
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AMERICA’S DIPLOMACY IN THIS CRISIS 


A CALM AND CONSISTENT INSISTENCE ON 
INTERCHANGED BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT 


OF THE SERIES OF NOTES 


AMERICAN RIGHTS——-A RAPID REVIEW 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND THE GOVERNMENTS OF GERMANY 
AND GREAT BRITAIN 


INCE all four of the specific 

acts against American citi- 

zens and American _ ships 

which were detailed in the 

President’s note to Germany 
on May 13th are directly attributable to 
the attempted maintenance of the war-zone 
blockade declared by the German Govern- 
ment, a brief review of the diplomatic 
relations between the two Governments 
leading up to the crisis may properly begin 
with the declaration of that zone. 

The now historic German war zone 
decree, handed to Ambassador Gerard 
and his neutral colleagues in Berlin on 
the morning of February 4th, was very 
brief. Thus it ran: 


The waters around Great Britain, includ- 
ing the whole of the English Channel, are de- 
clared hereby to be included within the zone 
of war and after the 18th instant all enemy 
merchant vessels encountered in these waters 
will be destroyed even if it may not be possible 
always to save their crews and passengers. 

Within this war zone neutral vessels are ex- 
posed to danger since in view of the misuse of 
the neutral flags ordered by the Government 
of Great Britain on the 31st ultimo and of the 


hazards of naval warfare neutral vessels can- 
not always be prevented from suffering from 
the attacks intended for enemy ships. 

The routes of navigation around the north 
of the Shetland Islands, the eastern part of the 
North Sea, and in a strip 30 miles wide along 
the Dutch coast are not included in the dan- 
ger zone. 


It must be clearly understood that this 
war zone decree was not in itself unpre- 
cedented nor, in some of its restrictions 
on commerce, contrary to the spirit of 
international law. The trouble has come 
from Germany’s unprecedented methods 
in maintaining the zone defined in the 
Berlin decree. As the President so well 
said in his note of May 13th, the German 
Government adopted “methods of retal- 
iation which go much beyond the ordinary 
methods of warfare at sea. The 
objection to their present method of attack 
against the trade of their enemies lies in 
the practical impossibility of employing 
submarines in the destruction of commerce 
without disregarding those rules of fairness, 
reason, justice, and humanity which all 
modern opinion regards as imperative.” 

There seems to have been a good deal of 
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misunderstanding about Germany’s right 
to proclaim a war zone. Her action in so 
doing had several precedents. England, 
after three months of the war had been 
fought, served notice on the neutral Pow- 
ers of the world of her intention to establish 
a warzone. On November 4th the British 
war zone was proclaimed and on November 
5th, with one day’s notice, it was estab- 
lished over practically the whole of the 
North Sea. There are several points of 
comparison in the two decrees which 
furnish a very interesting light on the 
states of mind of the two governments in 
similar situations. 

The British war zone order was based 
on the discovery of mines in the North 
Sea, whereas the German decree was 
based on England’s attitude toward con- 
traband, the Wilhelmina case, and was a 
retaliatory measure for England’s pre- 
vious establishment of a war zone. The 


British order sought to close the north 
of Scotland route around the British Isles 
to Norway, the Baltic, Denmark, and 
Holland. By the attempted establishment 


of their zone the Germans sought to close 
the southern or English Channel route 
around the British Isles to Holland, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, and the Baltic. 
The British Admiralty, drawing an arbi- 
trary line from the Hebrides Islands along 
the Scottish coast to Iceland, warned 
neutral shipping that it crossed this line 
at its own risk, but offered ships of neutral 
nations passage to Holland and other 
neutral ports along the eastern shore of the 
North Sea by taking the English Channel 
and Straits of Dover route. On their side 
the German zone-makers declared that all 
neutral vessels would be exposed to danger 
in the English Channel, but promised to 
refrain from deliberate interference with 
neutral use of routes of navigation around 
the north of Scotland and the eastern part 
of the North Sea and in a 30-mile-wide 
strip along the Dutch coast necessary for 
approach to their own ports. 

Balanced in this way, the two war zone 
decrees are similar in intent but entirely 
different in the methods contemplated 
for their enforcement. 

The creation of such strategic areas or 
war zones is a development in modern 
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naval warfare and without express pro- 
vision in international law as agreed upon 
by The Hague conventions. But the 
Japanese Government, in the war with Rus- 
sia, gave a precedent for a war zone. By 
an Imperial ordinance in that conflict 
they established, not one, but a series of 
twelve or more, such areas, several of 
them covering waters far outside the three- 
mile limit, within which areas the Japanese 
Government reserved the right to limit 
the movements of neutral shipping by 
force of arms. 

It is therefore clear that even though 
not included in written and ratified inter- 
national law the delimitation of war zones 
had already received by the consensus and 
practice of these three nations the dignity 
of international usage. Furthermore, our 
own Navy endorses this principle in the 
regulations laid down in 1912 by the Naval 
War College, as follows: “The definition 
of the area of operations of a blockade, 
even if in such manner as to include a large 
range of high sea, is regarded as a legiti- 
mate act of war, and the belligerent right 
must be respected therein. The principle 
which is recognized is that the belligerent 
has the right to put pressure upon his 
opponent without interference by neu- 
trals. It is undoubtedly an inconvenience 
and may be a loss to neutral commerce to 
be excluded from the blockaded area, but 
it is a recognized consequence of war.” 

It is therefore clear in going back to the 
source of these important international 
events that we must lay emphasis not 
upon the right to proclaim and maintain 
a zone but upon the methods by which 
Germany has sought to maintain control 
of an arbitrary strategical area. 

One of the alleged reasons which led 
Germany to the establishment of her 
submarine blockade was the practice of 
British shipping while within the danger 
zone of protecting itself according to an 
established custom by using a neutral flag. 
It will be noticed that in its warning of 
February 4th the German Government ex- 
pressly stated that this use of neutral flags 
must necessarily increase the danger of 
neutral shipping in traversing waters 
patrolled by submarines. 

On February roth, therefore, the Amer- 
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ican Government addressed itself to the 
task of defending the rights of its citizens 
on the high seas. Bearing that date, a 
separate note was addressed to the gov- 
ernments of Great Britain and of Germany. 
Written on the same date and dealing 
with the jeopardy to American rights, 
each note gained additional strength by 
reference to the other. 

Reserving for future consideration the 
legality and propriety of the deceptive use 
of the American flag by British shipping in 
the war zone, the State Department called 
His Majesty’s Government’s attention 
to “the serious consequences which may 
result to American vessels and American 
citizens if this practice is continued.” 
The note further stated that the contin- 
uation of such a practice “would even seem 
to impose upon the Government of Great 
Britain a measure of responsibility for 
the loss of American lives and vessels in 
case of an attack by a German naval 
force.” 

The tone of this note was very quiet and 
amounted to a request to make use of a 


partially - acknowledged means of self- 
protection as little as possible in view of 
the danger involved to American neutrals. 

The tone of the State Department’s note 
to the German Government, bearing the 
same date of February 1oth, was much 


stronger. After rehearsing essential facts 
of the war zone decree the State Depart- 
ment viewed their possibilities “with such 
grave concern” that it requested the Im- 
perial German Government to consider 
before action was taken (it must be re- 
membered that the decree proclaimed on 
the 4th of February was not to take effect 
until the 18th) the critical situation in 
respect to the relations between this 
country and Germany were the German 
naval forces, in carrying out the policy 
foreshadowed in the Admiralty’s proclama- 
tion, to destroy any merchant vessel of 
the United States or cause the death of 
American citizens. Yet despite this delib- 
erate warning Germany, after February 
18th, destroyed in the war zone a merchant 
vessel of the United States and caused the 
death of 126 American citizens; 1 on the 
Falaba, 3 on the Gulflight, and 122 on the 
Lusitania. 


IN THIS CRISIS 


Mr. Bryan’s note of February roth fur- 
ther stated that “if the commanders of 
German vessels of war should act upon the 
presumption that the flag of the United 
States was not being used in good faith and 
should destroy on the high seas an Amer- 
ican vessel or the lives of American citi- 
zens it would be difficult for the Govern- 
ment of the United States to view the act 
in any other light than as an indefensible 
violation of neutral rights,” and “that the 
Government of the United States will be 
constrained to hold the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Germany to a strict accountability 
for such acts of their naval authorities, and 
to take any steps it might be necessary to 
take to safeguard American lives and 
property and to secure to American citi- 
zens the full enjoyment of their ac- 
knowledged rights on the high seas.” 

As long ago, then, as February toth it 
was clear that this Government promptly 
refused to acknowledge the unprecedented 
jeopardy of its shipping and its nationals as 
defined in the German decree. In that 
note, as in the ultimate note of May 13th, 
this Government asked for assurances 
that American citizens and their vessels 
would not be molested by the naval forces 
of Germany otherwise than by visit and 
search, “though their vessels may be 
traversing the sea area delimited in the 
proclamation of the German Admiralty.” 

Between the first and the last American 
notes there is, however, this essential dif- 
ference. In the letter of February 1oth 
such assurances are “hoped for confid- 
ently” and “expected.” The note of May 
13th in effect demanded that the Imperial 
German Government “take immediate 
steps to prevent the recurrence’ of the 
acts complained of. 

Linking its two protests of February 1oth 
together in a way which it was hoped would 
emphasize the great reasonableness of this 
country’s position, the State Department 
in its note to Sir Edward Grey added “that 
this Government is making earnest repre- 
sentations to the German Government in 
regard to the danger to American vessels 
and citizens if the declaration of the 
German Admiralty is put into effect.’ 
In the letter through our Embassy at 
Berlin to the German Foreign Office the 
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Department adds “for the information of 
the Imperial Government that representa- 
tions have been made to His Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Government in respect to the un- 
warranted use of the American flag for the 
protection of British ships.” 

Despite their insistence, despite their 
promptness, despite their great reasonable- 
ness, both notes failed utterly in their 
attempt to safeguard American rights and 
lives on the high seas. 

In the meantime, and before either Gov- 
ernment could reply, the American steamer 
Wilhelmina, bound for Germany with a 
cargo of foodstuffs rated as conditional 
contraband of war by the Declaration of 
London, was formally seized by the Bri- 
tish Government and brought into the 
harbor of Falmouth, England. The Ger- 
man Federal Council on the 25th of 
January had declared that all grain and 
flour imported into Germany after the 
31st of January was deliverable only to 
certain organizations under direct German 
Government control, or to municipal au- 
thority. The Wilhelmina was bound for 
Hamburg, one of the free cities of the 
German Empire, the government of which 
is vested in the municipality. On the 
6th of February, however, after the W1I- 
belmina had sailed but before she had been 
seized, that decree of the German Council 
was repealed, for the express purpose, as 
the British Admiralty believed, of render- 
ing difficult their anticipated proceedings in 
prize court. In this connection Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, commenting in justification 
of his Government’s course upon the law- 
less acts of the German navy, made the 
famous observation: “The German Gov- 
ernment cannot have it both ways.” 


REPLIES TO THE NOTES OF FEBRUARY IOTH 


Both foreign Governments replied char- 
acteristically to Mr. Bryan’s protests of 
February 1oth. Sir Edward Grey, under 
date of February 19th, replied through the 
American Ambassador in London to this 
effect: “The British Merchant Shipping 
Act makes it clear that the use of the Bri- 
tish flag by foreign merchant vessels is 
permitted in time of war for the purpose of 
escaping capture,” and that in view of the 
same practice in regard to their flags being 
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recognized by other nations “it would 
therefore be unreasonable to expect His 
Majesty’s Government to pass legislation 
forbidding the use of foreign flags by Bri- 
tish merchant vessels to avoid capture by 
the enemy.” 

Three days before the receipt of the 
British note Herr von Jagow, the German 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, sent, on Febru- 
ary 16th, through the American Embassy in 
Berlin a note to the American Government 
which amounted to a plea in extenuation 
for the war zone and the methods of main- 
taining it to be adopted two days later. 
Although couched in the friendliest man- 
ner, it expressly avoided giving the pledges 
for security to American ships, cargoes, and 
lives impliedly asked for by Mr. Bryan’s 
note of February roth. 

In common with nearly all the other 
important German notes concerning this 
phase of the war this note sought to 
evade the issue by putting the burden of 
proof upon the British Government for 
forcing it into the position necessarily 
taken in self defense. Evenon the critical 
day of May 14th, when the American peo- 
ple were anxiously anticipating an official 
reply from Berlin, the German Ambassador 
to the United States informed the WorLp’s 
Work that the loss of American lives on the 
Lusitania was attributable to a series of 
retaliatory moves begun by England, and 
that the submarine operations of his Gov- 
ernment around the British Isles would 
immediately be stopped on assurances by 
the British Government that non-contra- 
band supplies, according to the Declaration 
of London, would not be confiscated on 
their way to German ports. 

Herr Von Jagow in his communication of 
February 16th declared that his Govern- 
ment was obdurate in this matter because 
of the intention, as he stated it, of the 
British Government to “deliver up to 
death by famine a peaceful civilian popu- 
lation.” He said further that, although 
the American Government had protested 
against England’s procedure, neither the 
United States nor any other neutrals had 
been able by their protests to dissuade 
England from the course originally adopted. 
He cited the seizure and detention of the 
American ship Wilhelmina on February 
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11th, five days before the date of the note, 
as a specific example in proof of his con- 
tention. 

In this expression of the German Gov- 
ernment the very essence of the policy 
of specialized retaliation is expressed. It 
also contains, carefully phrased in official 
language, the very crux of the whole ques- 
tion that has arisen between Germany and 
the United States. While assuring this 
Government that it is very far from the 
intention of the German Government, 
acting in obedience to _ circumstances 
which they consider compelling, “ever 
to destroy neutral lives and neutral prop- 
erty, on the other hand they cannot be 
blind to the fact that dangers arise. 
which menace without discrimination al 
trade within the area of maritime war.” 
Herr von Jagow lays great stress on the 
fact that he had given neutrals proof of 
German good-will by announcing two 
weeks beforehand the intended measures 
and thus giving neutral shipping an op- 
portunity to make such arrangements as to 
avoid the threatened danger. 

“The safest method of doing this,” says 
Herr von Jagow, “is to stay away from 
the area of maritime war. Neutral ships 
entering the closed waters in spite of this 
announcement, given so far in advance, 

bear their own responsibility for 
any unfortunate accidents. The German 
Government on their side expressly decline 
all responsibility for such accidents and 
their consequences.” 

Then follows an important qualification 
not then generally understood which ex- 
plains the later compliance with part of our 
demands by the German Government in 
their circular note of May 11th. In the 
note of February 16th Von Jagow expressly 
stated that “the German Government 
announced merely the destruction of enemy 
merchant vessels found within the area 
of maritime war, and not the destruction 
of all merchant vessels, as the American 
Government appear to have erroneously 
understood.” 

Duly, on February 18th, Germany began, 
as advertised, her submarine operations in 
the war zone delimited on February 4th. 
On the 22d of February, after four days 
of war zone régime, the State Department 
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again addressed a patient note to the 
German Government suggesting the joint 
modification by Germany and England of 
the retaliatory measures which were al- 
ready working so much hardship to the 
shipping of neutrals. In the four days 


between the opening of the German war 
zone season and the date of Mr. Bryan’s 
note, six ships, one of them American, 
had been sunk by mines or torpedoes. 


THE GERMAN NOTE OF MARCH IST 


On the 1st of March the German For- 
eign Office answered with another note 
still declining to make any concessions 
except at the price of corresponding Brit- 
ish concessions, and continuing thus to 
treat American rights only through the 
medium of German alleged necessities. 
For example, Von Jagow stated, as he had 
previously intimated in his note of Febru- 
ary 16th already quoted, that “observa- 
tion of the Declaration of London on the 
part of Germany’s adversaries would create 
a new situation from which the German 
Government would gladly draw the proper 
conclusions.” 

This meant that if the British Govern- 
ment would allow foodstuffs to go as con- 
ditional contraband and therefore not 
seizable if destined for non-combatant 
consumption, the German Government on 
its part would withdraw the submarine 
menace to neutral shipping. Furthermore, 
Germany promised not to use her sub- 
marines to attack merchant ships of any 
flag except when necessary to enforce the 
right of visit and search, provided that 
“enemy mercantile abstain from the use of 
the neutral flag and other neutral distinc- 
tive marks.” The German Government 
also declared themselves willing to “guar- 
antee that the use of imported foodstuffs 
shall be used solely by the non-combatant 
population,’’ a somewhat naive concession 
in view of the fact that Germany is now a 
nation in arms and that the admission of 
foodstuffs for the civilian population would 
merely liberate the same amount of nour- 
ishment for the use of that portion of the 
German population organized and cam- 
paigning as military units. 

Thus far in the correspondence the clear 
intention on the German side seems to be 


































































to use their submarine blockade as a “‘big 
stick” with which to force the unrestricted 
admission of imported foodstuffs into Ger- 
many. 

THE GERMAN NOTE OF APRIL 4TH 


During the following month, however, 
the attention of the German Government 
began to shift from the food supply hard- 
ship to the grievance provided by unre- 
stricted exports of American arms and 
munitions of war to the Allies. This 
modified attitude is well represented in the 
letter handed by the German Ambassador 
to the Secretary of State at Washington 
on April 4th. A new note appeared in this 
document. The fact that the release of the 
Wilhelmina had not been secured during 
the previous two months is mentioned in 
passing. Then Germany goes on to intro- 
duce this curious doctrine: 

“The Imperial Government feel sure 
that the United States Government will 
agree that in questions of neutrality it is 
necessary to take into consideration not 
only the formal aspect of the case but also 
the spirit in which the neutrality is carried 
out. . . . The situation in the present 
war differs from that of any previous war. 
i If it is the will of the American 
people that there shall be a true neutrality, 
the United States will find means of pre- 
venting this one-sided supply of arms.” 

In a personal conversation with Major 
George Langhorne on the day he left Berlin, 
the Kaiser said that in his opinion the 
continuance of trade in munitions of war 
between this country and the Allies, while 
at the same time protests by the neutrals 
had been unavailing in keeping trade 
in non-contraband open to Germany, 
amounted to a breach of neutrality and was 
so considered by himself, his Government, 
and the German people. 

It is therefore very interesting indeed to 
realize upon what a slight ground this pre- 
sumption has been raised and fostered. 
As has been carefully explained in another 
article in this issue of the WorLp’s Work, 
the total amount of munitions of war sup- 
plied by the United States per month to the 
Allies amounts to much less than one per 
cent. of the amount actually used per 
month by the Allied armies. 
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The next document in the case is ad- 
dressed by the Secretary of State directly 
to the German Ambassador in Washing- 
ton, and was so directed because the Ger- 
man note of April 4th just quoted above 
was in the form of a memorandum on 
German-American trade enclosed by 
Count Bernstorff in a formal letter to the 
Secretary of State. The tenor of this 
reply constitutes a distinct rebuke to the 
German Ambassador for presuming to dis- 
cuss the relations of the United States with 
a third Power (Great Britain) and also for 
seeming to criticise the attitude and course 
of this Government in the maintenance of 
its neutrality. 

The position of this Government is then 
clearly and emphatically stated in much the 
same tone as that taken by the President 
and the State Department in the memor- 
able note of May 13th. 

“In the first place,’ wrote Mr. Bryan 
on April 21st, “this Government has at 
no time and in no manner yielded any one 
of its rights as a neutral to any of the pres- 
ent belligerents. It has acknowledged, 
as a matter of course, the right of visit and 
search and the right to apply the rules, of 
contraband of war to articles of commerce. 
It has, indeed, insisted upon the use of visit 
and search as an absolutely necessary safe- 
guard against mistaking neutral vessels 
for vessels owned by an enemy and against 
mistaking legal cargoes for illegal. It has 
admitted also the right of blockade if 
actually exercised and effectively main- 
tained. These are merely the well known 
limitations which war places upon neutral 
commerce on the high seas. But nothing 
beyond these has it conceded. We had 
hoped that our diplomatic cor- 
respondence had shown our steadfast 
refusal to acknowledge the right of any 
belligerent to alter the accepted rules of 
war at sea in so far as they affect the rights 
and interests of neutrals.” 

In this last note, therefore, of our Gov- 
ernment to the Government of Germany the 
State Department explicitly refused to 
acknowledge the German contention that 
existing rules of international law affecting 
neutrals could be modified or changed by 
Germany. 

We had, therefore, the following situa- 
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tion at the time when the sinking of the 
Lusitania precipitated immediate action 
on the part of the Executive and brought 
forth the President’s note of May 13th: 

Without attempting to characterize the 
President’s note—for it is common knowl- 
edge in Washington that the letter bearing 
the date line of the Department of State 
and signed “Bryan” is unmistakably the 
work of the President’s own hand—it con- 
tains ultimate terms. It offers Germany 
the choice of accepting two essential requi- 
sites or the severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions between the two countries. 

The two requisites to a continuation of 
diplomatic relations between Germany and 
the United States are these: Germany 
must make full reparation for the loss 
sustained in American lives and property, 
and, secondly, Germany must give and 
abide by a guarantee that in future neither 
American ships nor American lives shall 
be subject to submarine attack on the 
high seas. 

Part of this just contention on the part 
of the United States had already been 
granted in the German note of May 11th, 
which promised, in striking contrast to the 
note of February 16th, that “‘should a 
neutral ship nevertheless come to harm 
through German submarines or aircraft on 
account of an unfortunate mistake in the 
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zone of naval warfare, the German Govern- 
ment will unreservedly recognize its res- 
ponsibility therefor.” It further assured 
us that definite instructions had been is- 
sued to German war vessels to avoid at- 
tacks on neutral ships under all circum- 
stances. “Even when such ships have 
contraband of war on board,’ said an 
apologetic German Admiralty, “they are 
dealt with by submarines solely accord- 
ing to the rules of international law apply- 
ing to prize warfare.” 

So far, then, as it is possible for the Ger- 
man Government to dispose of the Gulflight 
and Cushing cases those cases are now dis- 
posed of, and when the indemnities are 
received they will be so regarded by this 
Government. Germany has promised not 
to attack our ships and to make full rep- 
aration in damages for property and 
lives already lost. 

That left the one clear-cut question 
whether Germany would respect the safety 
of American citizens at sea, even on belli- 
gerent ships—war zone or no war zone. 
The United States cannot accept any plea 
that this is not an indisputable right nor 
can it make its insistence on this right de- 
pendent on England’s lifting its embargo 
on foodstuffs into Germany or on any 
other action of any other foreign gov- 
ernment. 


PAN-GERMANISM IN THE UNITED” 
STATES 


GERMANY’S PLAN TO CULTIVATE AMERICAN OPINION—THE WORK OF VON HOL- 


LEBEN 


HE European war has revealed 
one conscious movement which 
Americans had hitherto only 
faintly comprehended: an im- 
perial determination to use 
several million Americans of German origin 
as positive assets of the German Empire. 
Pan-Germanism may seek to overwhelm 
Belgium and Holland, and to establish 
German power in Persia and India; most 
Americans merely smile, however, at any 


AND HIS SUCCESSORS—DR. DERNBURG AND HIS PUBLICITY BUREAU 


suggestion that it seeks likewise to encom- 
pass any sections of our peaceful electorate. 
Few of us are disposed to question the 
loyalty of the great masses of our Germanic 
stock. A few noisy newspapers, a few 
blatant professors, a small collection of 
curbstone orators, may testify every day 
that their first loyalty is to Germania; most 
of us refuse to believe, however, that they 
represent the mass of decently living 
Americans of Germanic origin, millions 
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of whom have never seen the Fatherland. 
Able and efficient as is the military caste 
in Germany, it has thus far shown little 
skill in sizing up public opinion in foreign 
countries. In the present struggle it 
counted on rebellion in Ireland, India, 
South Africa, Egypt, even in Canada and 
Australia. In the United States it now 
has notice that as between Germany and 
the United States the so-called German 
Americans are truly Americans. 

For many years, the German Govern- 
ment has cultivated this Nation, and espe- 
ciallyitsGermanelements. When Dr. Bern- 
hard Dernburg opened his press bureau 
here most Americans for the first time 
learned that an active propaganda was 
under way; in fact, this propaganda has 
been part of German imperial policy for 
seventeen years. The Spanish War di- 
rectly inspired this new missionary work. 
That conflict had bred much unpleasant- 
ness between the United States and Ger- 
many, for reasons that are fully explained 
elsewhere in this magazine. As a result 
German-American relations for some time 
following the war were not especially 
cordial. The Kaiser believed evidently 
that the policy of alienating American good 
feeling had gone too far; the changing 
European situation and the fact that Eng- 
land was looming large as Germany’s 
greatest enemy probably had their influ- 
ence in modifying the official viewpoint; at 
any rate, Germany, in the early days of the 
century, manifested in many ways her 
desire to establish a better understanding 
with this country. 


ATTENTIONS TO GERMAN-AMERICANS 


Von Holleben, a somewhat lumbering 
Prussian diplomatist of the old school, was 
the immediate instrument for performing 
this friendly service. Judging from his acts, 
Von Holleben saw little in this new atti- 
tude except an attempt to solidify the 
German-American element into a force 
that would prove advantageous to the 
Fatherland. Up to that time German- 
Americans had been generally disliked in 
Germany. But now all this changed. 
Plenty of observers assert to-day that Von 
Holleben’s efforts had a purely political 
purpose; that his main idea was to organize 
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several million American voters in a com- 
pact body for the exclusive benefit of the 
Kaiser. It was then, according to this 
theory, that Germany began laying her 
imperial plans for world conquest, and this 
great body of German-Americans was 
merely part of her preparations for the 
great adventure. This conception may, 
or may not, have been fanciful; whatever 
the imperial purpose may have been, how- 
ever, probably few Germans, when they 
warmly accepted these advances, had the 
slightest suspicion that they were com- 
promising their American citizenship. Nor 
did the most patriotic un-hyphenated 
Americans see anything unpatriotic or 
unseemly in this new love feast. That a 
German, especially a recently arrived one, 
should nourish great love and respect for 
the Fatherland seemed entirely natural. 
A man who is devoted to his mother is 
likely to be devoted to his wife. Certainly 
the German-Americans responded cor- 
dially to the appeals from over the sea. 

The hundreds of German organiza- 
tions—bowling clubs, turnvereins, singing 
societies, church congregations, Lutheran 
and Catholic—formed natural centres for 
the imperial propaganda. All kinds of 
prizes were sent by the Kaiser to these 
organizations. A saengerbund that visited 
Germany frequently had the honor of 
singing before His Majesty. Minor decora- 
tions in large quantities found their way 
across the Atlantic. Distinguished Ger- 
man-Americans found warm reception at 
court as well as at the German Embassy 
in Washington. Von Holleben used to go 
around the country, making speeches, 
presenting imperial prizes, dedicating Ger- 
man monuments, in all ways seeking to 
arouse the enthusiasm of Germans for 
Germany. A press bureau furnished the 
German-American press all kinds of read- 
ing matter about things at home. 
Branches of the German Navy League, Von 
Tirpitz’s main agency for building up the 
imperial navy, were organized in the United 
States and enticed many a good American 
dollar across the Atlantic. The triumph- 


ant outcome of all this work was the or- 
ganization of the German-American Alli- 
ance ‘“‘to give impulse to the idea of the 
consolidation of the German-American 
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element.” Its membership at present is 
said to be 2,000,000; under the leadership 
of its president, Mr. C. J]. Hexamer, it has 
been much heard from lately. 


THE ERA OF EXCHANGE PROFESSORS 


Holleben fell under the imperial dis- 
pleasure and, in 1903, was recalled, under 
circumstances extremely painful to his 
friends. His successor, Baron Speck von 
Sternburg, a young man of varied accom- 
plishments who had lived much in the 
United States and who had a charming 
American wife, represented an entirely 
new kind of German Ambassador. His 
chief business was to show the genial side 
of the German character; he was here, not 
primarily to negotiate treaties, but to 
make friends. In this he succeeded ad- 
mirably. He became a member of Roose- 
velt’s tennis cabinet; he used to call the 
President “Teddy” and the President 
used to call him “Specky.” During his 


incumbency offerings of good-will began to 
fly back and forth across the Atlantic. 
Exchange professorships were established 
in the leading universities of the two coun- 


tries. Men like Hadley of Yale and Bur- 
gess and Sloane of Columbia filled these 
chairs; not only this, but the Kaiser heaped 
upon their heads all kinds of social atten- 
tions. So far as Professor Burgess and 
Professor Sloane are concerned, these 
visits evidently bore the destined fruit, 
for these scholars have been among the 
few educated Americans who now cham- 
pion the German cause; so far President 
Hadley has refrained from expressing 
any enthusiasm for the German side. 
Now, also, the Kaiser began presenting 
statues of Frederick the Great and Ger- 
manic museums to the United States. 
Busts and pictures of the Kaiser came over 
in great profusion. Americans received 
such noteworthy attentions at Berlin 
that the ancient junker aristocracy lifted 
up its protesting voice. Regatta week at 
Kiel became almost as much an American 
as a German occasion. The more the 
Prussian aristocrats fumed, the more the 
Kaiser widened his American acquaint- 
ance. When Baron von Sternburg died, 
in the midst of a successful career, the 
Emperor sent over, as his successor, an- 
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other master of the American language 
and American psychology, Count Johann 
von Bernstorff. Like his predecessor, Bern- 
storff has married an American wife—Miss 
Jeanne Luckemeyer, of New York. Ina 
degree he had become Americanized him- 
self. Poker, he once said, was the only 
game he knew and baseball he understood 
and loved as only an American can. Hardly 
had Von Bernstorff settled down in Massa- 
chusetts Avenue when the embassy flunkies 
were informed that American newspaper 
correspondents were to be treated with 
great consideration. We have seen per- 
haps an unfortunate. side of Ambassador 
Bernstorff in the last few months; the fact 
remains, however, that he has for several 
years been one of the most popular, if not 
the very most popular, ambassador in 
Washington. 


DERNBURG, MAN OF THE PEOPLE 


When the European war broke out, 
therefore, Germany had apparently well 
fertilized American soil. She fully ex- 
pected American sympathy. She wanted 
our sympathy, if not our positive aid, for 
two reasons. Next to England, our trade 
has been greater with Germany than with 
any other country. Naturally Germany 
wished to retain and extend this; and con- 
tinued good feeling she regarded as essen- 
tial to its maintenance. Again, the United 
States, the Kaiser figured, would probably 
be the mediating power in establishing 
peace, and friendly relations would cer- 
tainly be an asset in such a crisis. Ger- 
many, therefore, began a systematic and 
expensive attempt to put her case before 
the American people. The Kaiser found 
a sublimated press agent in the person of 
Dr. Bernhard Dernburg, a great Jewish 
banker and business man _ of Berlin. 
Here, again, he selected the one man in the 
empire who ought to have proved most 
useful in interpreting German feeling to 
the American people. Americans who 
have heard Dr. Dernburg speak have ex- 
pressed amazement at his mastery of the 
American idiom. Inasmuch as Dr. Dern- 
burg spent several years as a young man 
in New York City and received his business 
education in a Wall Street bank, this ac- 
complishment is not surprising. His whole 
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career marks Dr. Dernburg as a man after 
the American heart. Though he made a 
great success as minister of the colonies 
from 1906 to 1910, a combination of clerical 
and aristocratic influence finally forced 
him into private life. These conservatives 
did not like him because he was a self-made 
man; because, among other disqualifica- 
tions, he did not have the manners of good 
society, and made an awkward figure in 
court dress. Dr. Dernburg’s father was a 
journalist on a Berlin newspaper; after his 
American experience, Dernburg returned 
to Berlin and became a clerk in the 
Deutsche Bank. Sheer ability forced him 
rapidly ahead, and, when a trust company 
was organized for salving wrecked busi- 
ness enterprises, Dernburg was made its 
head. His success as a reviver of bankrupt 
properties made his name famous from 
one end of the empire to the other. In 
1906, the Kaiser had some pretty badly 
damaged properties on his own hands—his 
colonies. These for years had served 
chiefly as resting places for unavailing 
subsidies. A long line of painstaking 
Prussian statesmen, versed mainly in the 
arts of red tape and statistics, had accom- 


plished nothing. The Kaiser, therefore, 


offered these colonies to Dernburg as a 
new problem in resuscitation. Though 
Dernburg was earning $75,000 a year in 
salaries and his new post netted only about 
$6,000, patriotism forced him to accept. 
Almost the first thing he did was to visit 
the colonies themselves—an unprecedented 
act in a German colonial secretary; he also 
traveled over our own Southern States, 
to study the possibilities of introducing 
cotton culture in German Africa. Then 
he began to clean out his force, discharging 
scores of young aristocrats who were hold- 
ing down jobs only because they needed the 
money. In a few months Dr. Dernburg 
had become the most powerful man in Von 
Biilow’s cabinet; he won an election on the 
issue of developing the colonies, and shone 
as a stump speaker. His unusual “shirt 
sleeves” methods, however, and his ef- 
ficiency aroused such opposition that, soon 
after Von Biilow’s resignation as Chan- 
cellor, his position became untenable. His 
next work for his Government followed his 
sudden appearance last fall in offices on 
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the fifth floor of 1123 Broadway, New York, 
nominally in charge of the work of the 
German Red Cross, actually the unofficial 
spokesman and propagandist of the Ger- 
man cause. 

A tremendous burst of activity followed 
Dr. Dernburg’s arrival. Up to that time 
Count von Bernstorff had been exceedingly 
voluble in the German interest; now, how- 
ever, Dr. Dernburg began to do the talking. 
At first the change seemed a distinct im- 
provement. The New York newspapers, 
which printed Dr. Dernburg’s statements 
in full, editorially noted that they repre- 
sented an exceedingly skilful and plausible 
presentation of the German cause. 


CIRCULARIZING THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 


Editors welcomed his letters to the 
press and his magazine articles. Invita- 
tions from non-Germanic sources began to 
pour in for addresses at men’s clubs and 
popular forums, Dr. Dernburg even be- 
coming the guest of honor at banquets, 
where he frequently spoke with great felic- 
ity. He did not waste much time in talk- 
ing to the converted—the German-speak- 
ing part of America; he went mainly for 
the ‘‘native American” contingent. His 
publicity bureau opened branch offices in 
other cities and German-Americans every- 
where were pressed into service. Efforts 
were made to enlist the sympathy of the 
press. In the larger cities these met with 
little success. A particularly dishearten- 
ing thing happened in New York, where the 
greatest dailies were controlled by men 
bearing German names and having more 
or less immediate German affiliations: Ochs 
of the Times, Villard of the Evening Post, 
Reick of the Sun and the Evening Sun, 
and Pulitzer of the World. Joseph Pulitzer, 
indeed, made his beginnings in American 
journalism as editor of a German news- 
paper, the Westliche Post, of St. Louis. 
Naturally these papers might be expected 
to adopt the German attitude; but they all 
unanimously and vigorously opposed it. In 
smaller communities the Germans had more 
success. “Pro Bono Publico’ “An Ameri- 
can of the Old Stock” and “ Mayflower’ be- 
gan to flood the newspapers with pro-Ger- 
man letters, thousands of which were 
published. The authors of these, it is 
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believed, were young men and women, 
for the most part members of German 
societies. Lutheran pastors also conspic- 
uously took the field. Dr. Dernburg and 
his bureau found enthusiastic supporters 
in the most irreconcilable group of Irish 
patriots. Joint Irish-American meetings 
were held from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific. Certain Irish papers, such as the 
Gaelic-American in New York, whose edi- 
tor, John Devoy, had served five years 
in an English prison for Fenianism, began 
denouncing John Redmond as a traitor and 
demanding a German invasion of Ireland. 
From Dr. Dernburg’s office tons of. litera- 
ture found its way into the mails. Most 
Americans of prominence received pam- 
phlets on “the truth about the war,” and 
documentary evidence purporting to prove 
that Belgium got just about what she de- 
served. Other printed matter from the 
same source, emphasizing the points that 
Germany was forced into the war by Eng- 
land and that she wasfightingfor the liberty 
of the world and the freedom of the seas, 
reached one’s front door with almost every 
mail. Occasionally the Kaiser was com- 
pared with George Washington, fighting, 
like the great American patriot, against 
British tyranny. German thoroughness 
was held responsible even for the impromptu 
debaters who held vantage positions before 
every bulletin board and took up the 
cudgels for Germany against all comers. 
Indeed, in the whole United States it was 
impossible anywhere to avoid the German 
propaganda. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE “‘FATHERLAND” 


An especially belligerent advocate of 
the German cause is the weekly newspaper, 
the Fatherland. Mr. George Sylvester 
Viereck, hitherto chiefly known as a poet 
of eroticism, established this enterprise on 


the ninth day of the mobilization. Soon 
after Dr. Dernburg’s arrival this paper was 
moved up to 1123 Broadway, in an office 
generally regarded as part of the Dernburg 
suite. Its editorial “‘sanctum’’ is likewise 
the headquarters of Mr. K. A. Fuehr, who 
is apparently Dr. Dernburg’s assistant in 
publicity work. That is, so far as externals 
go (though it is impossible to make the 
statement in moredefinite form), the Father- 
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land seems to be part and parcel of the 
Dernburg propaganda. 

From the beginning, the Fatherland has 
vituperatively abused most things Ameri- 
can. Itisonly necessary to quote its refer- 
encesto certainleaders of Americanthought 
to appreciate the delicacy with which it has 
preached its cause. The ex-president of 
our most venerable university is called 
“sleek old Eliot, who bartered away his 
reputation and the prestige of his university 
for a five-foot bookshelf.” Our Secretary 
of State becomes Sir William J. Bryan: he is 
“silly and dishonest”; and constant refer- 
ence is made to the fact that his daughter 
is the wife of a British army captain. Pres- 
ident Wilson is the “weak-kneed sophist in 
the White House,” and columns are given 
to denouncing him and his policies. In- 
deed, any prominent citizen who whispers 
a word against Germany is sure to have a 
vituperative paragraph in the Fatherland. 
When Mr. Percy Mackaye writes a pro- 
Ally poem he is described as a “‘very poor 
poet and a worse dramatist and his feeble 
quackswillnotdisturbthe Europeanequilib- 
rium.” The late Elbert Hubbard is dis- 
posed of as a “‘paretic.” A former Ameri- 
can Ambassador to England is styled “ Mr. 
Joechoate.”” If the German press bureau 
backed this paper, it can be accused of some- 
thing worse than poor taste; it has actively 
damaged its cause. Its pages are so vul- 
gar, so indiscriminate in their abuse, so 
lacking in self-control and reasoned argu- 
ment that it merits attention in this place 
only because of its apparent association 
with Dr. Dernburg’s propaganda. 

More serious still are the attempts of 
Dr. Dernburg and his associates to make 
the European war an issue in American 
politics. From the first the German spokes- 
men have called upon the German voters 
to organize against President Wilson. Con- 
gressman Richard Bartholdt, who was born 
in Germany, and Congressman Henry 
Vollmer, a man of German parentage, have 
acted as official spokesmen of this move- 
ment. These men and their associates 
have openly professed their ambition to 
organize German-American voters in op- 
position to the Wilson Administration. 
They profess to be the representatives of 
“true Americanism’; President Wilson’s 
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failure to preserve actual neutrality, they 
assert, has resulted in making the United 
States an ally of England. They aim es- 
pecially to prevent the exportation of arms 
and ammunition to England, France, and 
Russia. That is the one point, the idea 
that runs most conspicuously through all 
their public utterances. President Wilson’s 
failure to lay such an embargo, they assert, 
though perhaps not technically incorrect, 
amounts morally to a disregard of neutral- 
ity. All the political activities of German- 
Americans are directed to this very prac- 
ticalend. ‘We shall simply obliterate the 
Democratic Party,” said Congressman 
Henry Vollmer to Mr. Frederic W. Wile, 
of the London Daily Mail, “at the Presi- 
dential and Congressional elections of 
1916 unless President Wilson’s Administra- 
tion accedes to our demands of strict ob- 
servation of American neutrality in the war. 
There are in the United States 30,000,000 
German-Americans, 10,000,000 Austro- 
Hungarians, and 15,000,000 Irish-Ameri- 
cans. That makes a total of considerably 
more than half the present population of 
the Republic. These people are not all 
natives of Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 
Ireland. They include, however, first, 
second, and third generations. American 
politicians are accustomed to calculate 
that one in every five of the population is 
a voter, so that we may estimate that the 
foreign element under discussion repre- 
sents a voting strength in a Presidential 
election of 5,500,000. That is one third 
of the probable aggregate vote which will 
be cast at the next election in 1916. It 
constitutes a decisive balance of power. 
“Consider the circumstances, for ex- 
ample, under which President Wilson was 
elected in 1912. He is what we know as 
a ‘plurality’ or ‘minority’ President; that 
is to say, he failed to receive a majority of 
all the votes cast, having only 6,292,670 
out of a total of 15,039,300, or 1,226,981 
less than a majority. You will gather 
from these figures that even if my calcula- 
tion of 5,500,000 as the German-Austrian- 
Irish vote were reduced by 1,500,000, it 
would still be a ‘ balance of power’ sufficient 
easily to sway the national election in 
whichever direction it pleased. 
“For the purpose of organizing this 
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great political influence into a compact 
and cohesive force, my Congressional col- 
league from Missouri, Mr. Richard Bart- 
holdt—unlike myself, he is a native of 
Germany—invited fifty-eight American 
citizens to meet in Washington on January 
30th and form a great new party. The 
object of the association, as announced 
in the call, is to promote, during the pres- 


‘ent war, a policy of uncompromising 


neutrality on the part of the United 
States, and to initiate a national move- 
ment for the protection of American com- 
merce. If the Administration cannot be 
brought back to a position of genuine 
impartiality and observation of neutrality 
which is neither pro-Ally nor pro-German 
but simply pro-American, we shall not 
hesitate to use our voting power relent- 
lessly on behalf of what we believe to be, 
not Germany’s interests, but the interests of 
America. The Germans in America are 
absolutely united on this point. They 
are as solidly for Germany as the Germans 
themselves.” 

Congressman Vollmer’s statistics, of 


* course, are ridiculous; at least fifty-eight 


German-Americans, however, regarded the 
organization of the proposed new party 
seriously enough to attend the Washington 
conference. Such organs of German- 
American opinion as the Staats-Zeitung of 
New York, the Westliche Post of St. Louis, 
and the Mississippi Blatter endorsed the 
movement. The meeting elected Mr. Her- 
man Ridder, editor of the Staats-Zeitung, 
honorary president, Mr. Richard Bartholdt 
president, and Dr. Thomas C. Hall, an 
Irish ‘‘exchange professor,’ first vice- 
president. The delegates pledged them- 
selves ‘‘individually and collectively to 
support only those candidates for public 
office, irrespective of party, who will place 
American interests above those of any other 
country, and who will aid in eliminating 
all undue foreign influences from American 
life.” Expressed in concrete form, this 
general idea assumed the old familiar de- 
mands: 

“We demand a free and open sea for 
the commerce of the United States, and 
unrestricted traffic in non-contraband 
goods as defined by international law. 
“We favor as a strictly American policy 
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the immediate enactment of legislation 
prohibiting the export of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and munitions of war.” 

The American press in general has not 
welcomed this new Germanic party with 
great cordiality. The idea of fighting 
American political battles on the basis of 
European politics is not likely to make a 
strong appeal to the American mind. It 
is impossible to say just what progress 
this movement has had; such tangible 
evidences as are at hand hardly indicate 
a large success. The eagerness with which 
these agitators grasp at straws implies 
that the response to their attempts to stir 
up ill feeling have not been very success- 
ful. Last fall, when the voters decreased 
the Democratic majority in Congress, the 
German-American politicians were ju- 
bilant. Here, they cried, is a positive 
indication that Mr. Wilson’s neutrality 
policy has aroused the wrath of the 
American people. Other organs of public 
opinion attributed the Democratic slump 
to well known domestic causes; not at all, 
said Bartholdt and his associates—the 
people don’t like his attitude on the war. 
They found great comfort in the fact that 
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Ambassador James W. Gerard, a candidate 
for United States Senator on the Democra- 
tic ticket in New York, ran several thou- 
sand votes ahead of his colleagues. They 
regarded Mr. Gerard as pro-German, and 
the fact that he was beaten by a majority 
not quite so large as his associates was 
hailed as a great triumph for the Kaiser’s 
cause in the United States. 

The voters have had only one oppor- 
tunity to meet this issue squarely. In 
Chicago, the German-Americans called 
upon their fellow countrymen to support 
Mr. Robert M. Sweitzer for mayor, 
frankly on the grounds that such support 
would imply sympathy with the German 
cause. The German leaders of Chicago 
signed a circular urging voters of German, 
Austrian, and Hungarian descent to vote 
for Mr. Sweitzer on this ground. This 
circular bore the photographs of Kaiser 
William and Emperor Francis Joseph. 
This step aroused the utmost resentment 
and Mr. Sweitzer’s Republican opponent 
was elected by an enormous majority. “As 
an indication of the position of German- 
Americans in case of a German-American 
war, this election is a happy augury. 
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HOW FAST CAN THE UNITED STATES 
MAKE ARMS AND AMMUNITION? 


WHAT IS NEEDED FOR A FIGHTING ARMY OF A MILLION 


MEN—WHAT OUR FAC- 


TORIES CAN SUPPLY—THE UNITED STATES SUPPLYING LESS THAN 


ONE PER CENT. OF THE AMMUNITION 


ONGRESSMAN AUGUSTUS 

P. GARDNER of Massachu- 

setts has been trying to con- 

vince the people of the United 

States that we are terribly 

short of arms and ammunition and the fa- 
cilities for their manufacture. 

At the same time the German press has 
been abusing us for sending vast quantities 
of arms and ammunition to the Allies which 
the Germans say are more effective than 
any others used against them. 

Obviously, both of these points of view 
cannot be right. We cannot be entirely 


OF THE ALLIES 


lacking in arms and ammunition and in 
the facilities for making them and still be 
furnishing large supplies to Europe. It is 
to our own interest as a measure of self- 
defense to know what is the truth. 

In any war that we might get into we 
might, of course, get armament from other 
nations. In awarwith a Pacific Power, it 
might be possible to import munitions from 
Europe, and should the aggressor come from 
the east the western door might serve the 
same purpose. But it is possible that the 
conditions of the conflict might force us to 
rely entirely upon our own resources. 
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Our manufacturing industries are so !arge 
that, with some exceptions, we could proba- 
bly produce reasonably well the food, cloth- 
ing, and miscellaneous equipment which 
we should need. The supply of rifles, 
field guns, and ammunition would be much 
the greatest problem. 


WHAT AN ARMY NEEDS 


Roughly speaking, the initial require- 
ments for an army are: one rifle per man; 
three reserve rifles per man; 2,000 cart- 
ridges per rifle; 200 field guns (artillery) 
per army corps (of about 50,000 men); 
2,000 rounds of ammunition per field gun; 
and 60 machine guns per army corps. 

For an army of a million men, which 
would probably be required to resist suc- 
cessfully invasion by any possible enemy, 
we ought to haveonhand at thebeginning of 
the war 4 million rifles, 1,200 machine guns, 
8 billion cartridges, 4,000 field guns, and 8 
million rounds of field gun ammunition. 

These initial supplies of ammunition 
would be almost wholly expended at the 
end of one month of active campaigning; 
the guns, at the end of from one to two 
years. Consequently the manufacturing 
forces of the country should be capable of 
renewing 8 billion cartridges and 8 million 
rounds of field gun ammunition per month, 
and at least 2 million rifles, 2,000 field guns, 
and 600 machine guns a year. 

One year ago it would have been hope- 
lessly beyond the capabilities of this coun- 
try to cope with such a situation in a man- 
ner at all commensurate with the military 
necessities. For example, the capacity of 
private plants to manufacture field guns 
was then limited to less than four hundred 
yearly, and the capacity of the govern- 
mental factories was about the same. In 
other words, as our plants stood a year ago 
they were not half large enough to meet a 
war condition and we did not have the 
surplus stock to carry on hostilities while 
the plants were enlarging their facilities. 
It would have taken the combined efforts 
of then existing governmental and private 
plants more than ten years to turn out the 
original allowance of artillery ammunition 
and the same length of time to produce 
tnough of this kind of ammunition to last 
the hypothetical army one month. The 
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country’s capacity for manufacturing rifle 
cartridges at that time was less than one 
hundredth of the needs of such an army 
while engaged in campaigning. 

England to-day, in order to meet a 
situation similar to ours, although not so 
bad, has increased her facilities for manu- 
facturing war munitions to sixteen times 
their capacity of a year ago. 

In order to increase the capacity for 
manufacturing guns and ammunition— 
to meet General French’s cry for ammuni- 
tion, ammunition, and then more am- 
munition !—the original British plants have 
been enlarged by building new machinery, 
and every machine shop in the country is 
being utilized which contains tools of the 
type necessary for this kind of work. 
The makers of everything from pins to 
locomotives have diverted their machines 
as far as possible to meet the more im- 
perative needs of the country. 


WAR ORDERS HERE 


The same thing to a more limited extent 
has been done in the United States in 
order to fill contracts which have been 
made for British, French, and Russian 
deliveries, and to permit the taking of more 
contracts. The regular makers of guns, 
shells, and explosives have increased their 
previously existing plants enormously, 
have put up additional factories, and have 
sublet contracts to firms that never before 
attempted the manufacture of articles of 
this sort. The E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Powder Company has within a year multi- 
plied its output of powder by nearly ten. 
The Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company has entered the rifle-produc- 
ing field by purchasing and extending the 
works of the Stevens Arms & Tool Com- 
pany. Shell and shrapnel manufacturers 
have sublet contracts to many steel and 
iron works which have never previously 
undertaken that kind of work. Such firms 
as the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Company, 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, 
the Oil Well Supply Company, and in fact 
practically all machinery and automobile 
companies in the country, are now making 
projectiles, particularly in the districts 
around Detroit, Columbus, Cleveland, 
Toledo, and Pittsburg. More than fifty 
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firms are engaged in this kind of work where 
less than ten manufactured the same goods 
a year ago. Within the last eight months, 
six firms have begun the production of 
fuses for shell and shrapnel; previous to 
that time there were none. Whereas, 
before the war, the Du Ponts had prac- 
tically a monopoly in the manufacture of 
powder, two other large firms have recently 
entered this important field. Several 
firms have also developed a new industry 
in the manufacture of petro-chloride of 
tin, which is used as an explosive in bombs 
and gives off asphyxiating gases. 

Exactly to what extent our capacity 
has been increased is very difficult to 
estimate. Much secrecy has been main- 
tained by the various firms as to the nature 
and the size of the contracts into which they 
have entered and it will probably therefore 
be impossible to determine immediately 
or accurately how great has been our stride 
toward an adequate capacity for material 
war preparation. If England, after ex- 
panding her facilities sixteen times, must 
still come to us for assistance, it may be 
conservatively stated that our less exten- 
sive facilities of a year ago would have to 
undergo an increase of fifty times their 
original capacity before the United States 
could be made independent of outside 
aid in this respect. 

Germany’s idea of the importance of 
our munition supplies goes far beyond the 
truth. The armies of the Triple Entente 
number approximately 10 million men, 
and their total requirements are therefore 
about ten times those given as being 
necessary for one million Americans. For 
example, the Allies must allow for an 
expenditure upon a most conservative esti- 
mate of at least 50 million rounds of artil- 
lery ammunition per month. 

It is difficult to estimate accurately the 
quantities being furnished by America, 
not only because of the unsettled condition 
of the industry at this time, but also on 
account of the indisposition of the manu- 
facturing firms to give out precise informa- 
tion concerning their contracts. But 
roughly speaking at present the total out- 
put of our factories is not more than 
25,000 artillery rounds per month, or less 
than one twentieth of one per cent. of 
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the total expenditure. One eighteenth 
of one per cent., by the same accounting, 
represents the total amount of cartridges 
shipped from this country per month. 

As artillery ammunition is probably 
furnished in greater proportion than other 
munitions, it is apparent how really in- 
considerable is our material aid to the 
enemies of Germany. Even making due 
allowance for a probable great increase in 
these exports in the future, and a greatly 
protracted war, our supplies for the contest 
cannot reasonably be expected greatly to 
alter its outcome, except perhaps through 
the exports of such materials as copper, 
cotton, rosin, oils, foodstuffs, etc., the uses 
of which are only partially for the belliger- 
ent purposes of war. 


THE NEEDS OF A NAVY 


In an army the need for readiness 
previous to the outbreak of war is very 
great; in a navy it is absolutely vital. 
While the Army is from necessity spending 
months in mobilizing—that is, in concen- 
trating men and supplies, in gathering 
together the reserves and sending them to 
join the regular forces, in organizing lines 
of supplies, in providing for replacing the 
wastage of men and munitions, etc.—the 
Navy may probably be required to go out 
and meet a hostile fleet and engage it in 
decisive battle, upon the issue of which 
may depend whether or not the Army will 
be needed at all. Certainly if our fleet 
be successful, our Army will not have to 
face an enemy upon American soil, be- 
cause no hostile nation can afford to 
jeopardize the safety of its army before it 
can be landed upon our shores, and will 
consequently be deterred from attempting 
invasion until our fleet is annihilated or 
driven from the sea. 

The necessity of preparation afloat is 
greatly magnified in importance, not only 
on account of the probable necessity for 
meeting the enemy immediately after the 
outbreak of hostilities, but also because 
of the great length of time required for 
adequate preparation. 

It takes longer to make a man-o’-war'’s- 
man than it does to make a soldier. The 
former must acquire familiarity with the 
artificial and peculiar conditions of life 
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on the water and he must be trained to be 
expert in weapons and mechanisms of 
much greater intricacy than any to be 
found ashore—in short, he is a more highly 
specialized warrior than his soldier brother, 
with whom he shares the superior impor- 
tance of personnel over material. 

Yet the sailor is even more dependent 
upon his material for existence than is the 
army man; to quote the time-honored 
Negro, if things go wrong in a shore fight 
“dah ye is,” but under similar circum- 
stances afloat the ship may sink, “an den 
whah is ye?” The floating material also 
requires a much longer time to construct 
than shore material, which again em- 
phasizes the necessity for adequate prep- 
aration in advance. 

To be equipped properly a navy must 
have ships of the fighting type, ships of 
the merchant type to carry fuel and 
supplies, armor, guns of great and small 
calibre, submarine automobile torpedoes, 
submarine and floating mines, great-gun 
ammunition in large quantities, fuel in 
vast quantity, and miscellaneous supplies 
of food, clothing, and ship’s stores. Most 
of these naval necessities require special 
facilities of unusual type for their manu- 
facture, and consequently it cannot be 
expected that after the outbreak of war 
the maximum production of the country 
along these lines can be greatly increased. 

Therefore, the initial requirements of a 
fleet should include a reserve supply great 
enough to compensate for the necessarily 
small national capacity for rapid produc- 
tion. This applies particularly to ships, 
of both man-of-war and merchant types, 
armor, large guns, and torpedoes. 


OUR DEFICIENCY IN AUXILIARIES 


The shipbuilding plants of the country, 
private and governmental, are adequate 
to construct all ships of the fighting types 
which the Nation is likely to need, and 
probably to make most of the requisite 
additions to the present merchant marine 
to serve the Navy in time of war. Con- 
gress has been liberal in appropriating for 
men-of-war, though in the opinion of the 
best experts of the country, the General 
Board of the Navy, it has not been liberal 
enough. The small number of ships in 








the American merchant service has also 
been a source of considerable worry to 


‘naval officers who are responsible for 


safeguarding the national interests on the 
sea. The recent great revival of merchant 
shipbuilding, due to the European war, 
will eventually, if continued, greatly alle- 
viate this condition in all types except 
the large fast ocean liner which is so nec- 
essary for scouting purposes. When it is 
remembered that after the outbreak of 
war the neutral ship markets will be denied 
us, the probable deficiency in scouts will 
be a serious one for the Navy. Not less 
than twenty fast vessels of the ocean-liner 
type would be required. There are only 
eight suitable ones under the American 
flag to-day and none under construction. 

The vast quantity of fuel required by our 
fleet during hostilities must be supplied 
by ocean freighters. While the regular 
Navy possesses quite a number of these 
for peace uses, more than 200 additional 
ships would be necessary. This number 
would have to be greatly increased if an 
army was to be transported overseas. 
England to-day employs about 2,000 
merchant ships to serve its fleet and its 
army upon the continent, not including 
a great number of small coasting vessels 
used for mine sweeping. Roughly speak- 
ing, at the present time the American mer- 
chant marine would be able to furnish 
about half the number of large fuel and 
supply ships which the fleet would need in 
the event of war. At the present rate of 
increase, however, due to the building 
revival and to the purchases being con- 
stantly made under the recent act of Con- 
gress permitting transfers of foreign-built 
vessels to American registry, it will not 
be more than a few years before our mer- 
chant service will be sufficiently large for 
the supply of the fleet in war. 

Generally speaking, the facilities for the 
manufacture of armor, naval guns, and 
ammunition are already adequate to meet 
the present and probable future needs. 
The necessity for such munitions depends 
wholly upon the number of ships built and 
appropriated for, and can therefore be 
closely approximated and provided for well 
in advance. Data concerning the quan- 
tity of ammunition on hand and the 
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number of reserve guns in stock is kept 
secret by the Navy Department, but it is 
known that Congress has wisely provided 
for a large reserve supply to meet the 
possible expenditures during hostilities. 


LACKING IN TORPEDOES 


In torpedoes, however (a very necessary 
and important weapon), there is a grave 
deficiency, and to make matters worse 
the facilities in this country for their 
manufacture are small. About a_ year 
ago it was said by a prominent naval 
officer that the supply of torpedoes equalled 
only one for each discharging tube. There 
are about 1,000 discharging tubes in all 
on American warships, while the total 
factory capacity amounts to only about 
400 a year. Approximately 50 torpedoes 
are lost each year in target practice, so 
that the net increase is only about 350. 
A proper war allowance is not less than 
ten torpedoes per discharging tube. This 
estimate makes no allowance for equipping 
with torpedoes the new ships that may be 
built. Unfortunately, also, success in 
making torpedoes requires many years of 
experience and great expense in equipping 
the plant, so that any large augmentation 
of facilities in this country cannot be 
reasonably expected. 

The present war has also demonstrated 
the great importance of the mine as a 
naval weapon. Our supply is very small 
indeed—the exact number is held con- 
fidential—but happily this instrument of 
destruction is comparatively easily and 
quickly built, and our deficiency in mines, 
unlike that in torpedoes, though serious is 
not unduly alarming. One reassuring 
fact is that many mines are now being 
built in this country for European belli- 
gerents, so that the equipment and experi- 
ence thus gained is an asset to America. 


AN ADEQUATE FUEL SUPPLY 


For a navy the question of the supply 
of fuel is almost as important as that of the 
more purely military munitions. When 
fully assembled our fleet would consume 
about 300,000 tons of coal each month 
during active hostile operations. The 
amount of coal mined in this country is 
stupendous, but that would not be of 
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great value to the Navy unless the process 
of getting it to the coast and of exporting 
it overseas had not also been developed on 
a large scale. At present our monthly 
export of coal amounts to nearly a million 
and a half tons a month—five times more 
than the maximum requirement of the 
fleet during war. This makes it unnec- 
essary for our naval commanders to worry 
about their fuel supply—except about the 
means of getting it to the fleet from the 
seaports with our small number of mer- 
chant ships suitable for coal carriers. 
With fuel oil, of which the fleet’s con- 
sumption is rapidly approaching that of 
coal, the United States is equally well en- 
dowed. In the course of ten or fifteen 
years oil fuel will have almost replaced 
coal for fleet purposes and our huge re- 
sources will give us an enviable advantage 
over all other great navies, except perhaps 
that of Russia. The American merchant 
fleet of “tankers” already comprises nearly 
a hundred large seagoing vessels with a 
total carrying capacity of almost 500,000 
tons of fuel oil. Ten additional mammoth 
tankers are on the building ways and 
about one new vessel a week is being trans- 
ferred by purchase to American registry. 

Obviously the Navy is in a better posi- 
tion than the Army to obtain sufficient sup- 
plies from home sources before and during 
war. Its most serious deficiency is the lack 
of torpedoes and the very limited facilities 
for manufacturing them, and the only prac- 
ticable means of relieving the situation 
seems to be through purchases from abroad, 
which of course is impossible during the 
continuance of the war. 

In taking stock of our ability to supply 
the Army and Navy with their vast and 
numerous material needs for conducting 
war, it should always be borne in mind that 
the resources cannot be expected to remain 
available very long after the outbreak of 
hostilities unless the naval and military 
forces are strong and efficient enough in 
the beginning to protect securely the 
sources of their own existence. Practically 
all the reserve stocks as well as the facilities 
for manufacture are concentrated east of 
St. Louis and north of the Ohio and 
Potomac rivers, while probably 80 per 
cent. of the total is to be found within a 
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radius of 150 miles of New York City. 
In a war with a Pacific Power, these loca- 
tions would be a source of security, but 
should the danger come from the other 
quarter they would be a weakness. If, 
in the latter contingency, our fleet should 
meet with an early defeat, and a large 
efficient army were landed near New York, 
it is well within the bounds of probability 
that the enemy would take possession of 
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our main sources of supply before the com- 
bined army of regulars and militia, in its 
present state of efficiency and numbers, 
could seriously dispute the invasion. 

Consequently it is manifestly necessary 
not only to have the material resources 
and facilities, but also to be able to hold 
them, if we are to count ourselves as in- 
sured properly against national disgrace 
and disaster. 






GERMANY’S DESTRUCTION OF NEUTRAL AND BELLIGERENT MERCHANT SHIPS AND 
THE LIVES OF NON-COMBATANTS—HAS THE “‘ WAR ZONE” ISOLATED 
GREAT BRITAIN?—THE MORAL EFFECT ON THE CIVILIZED WORLD 


HE German decree of a sub- 

marine “war zone’’ around 

the British Isles, with all that 

it implied in peril to the lives 

of neutral travelers, was justi- 
fied to the American Government by Ger- 
many upon the plea that it was designed 
to “isolate” Great Britain—as the only 
effective policy of retaliation for the British 
policy of “starving out” Germany. Has 
the war zone been a success? Has it 
isolated Great Britain? Has it been worth 
to Germany what it has cost her in the 
enmity aroused by. the loss of American 
lives? 

The German decree became effective 
on February 18th. The Lusitania was 
sunk on May 7th. In those 78 days, Ger- 
man mines destroyed 5 ships in that zone, 
German mines or torpedoes destroyed 3 
ships, 1 ship was burned, and torpedoes 
from German submarines destroyed 81 
ships—or 90 ships in all. Of these vessels, 
63 were British, 5 were French, 3 were 
Russian. The restsailedunder neutral flags 
—American, Norwegian, Dutch, Swedish, 
Greek, and Danish. 

If this record was Germany’s best an- 
swer to England’s policy of starvation, it 
was a failure, both by the test of arithmetic 
and by the test of history. Consider first 
the arithmetical test: Ninety ships de- 
stroyed in 78 days is at the rate of 1% ships 
a day. In 1912, Great Britain had 3,386 





sailing vessels and 9,672 steam vessels 
engaged in coastwise and foreign trade, or 
13,058 vessels in all, To destroy these 
ships at the rate of 1% ships a day would 
require 11,257 days, or 30 years, 10 months, 
and 7 days. (No allowance is made for 
new ships which Britain would build in 
that time.) In foreign trade alone, Great 
Britain had 242 sailing vessels and 4,128 
steam vessels (4,370 in all), and to destroy 
these at the same rate would require 10 
years, 3 months, and 27 days. 


A COMPARISON WITH 1812 


The historical test is equally unconsoling 
to Germany. In the War of 1812 the 
British navy was infinitely superior to the 
American in number of ships and men, 
and for the better part of the war the entire 
Atlantic coast of the United States was 
closely blockaded. Nevertheless, during 
the three years of that conflict, American 
warships and privateers captured about 
2,500 vessels from the British, an average 
of about 23 a day. One vessel alone, the 
American sloop Argus, in the English 
Channel, captured a British ship nearly 
every day for a month, from July 14th to 
August 14, 1813. And the best naval 


authority of its day, the Pilot, writing in 
March, 1813, said that “Lloyd’s list con- 
tains notices of upward of five hundred 
British vessels captured in seven months by 
the Americans’’—23 vessels a day. 


























It seems likely, therefore—barring an 
improbable degree of panic among British 
seafarers or very great additions to the 
German submarine fleet—that Great Bri- 
tain’s overseas trade will not be greatly 
diminished by Von Tirpitz’s policy of 
“isolating” the Isles. 

Indeed, the statistics show a great in- 
crease in imports into Great Britain during 
last March over the same month of last 
year, notwithstanding that German sub- 
marines sunk 21 British and 4 neutral 
merchantmen in that month this year. 
This increase in imports of all kinds was 
from 3343 million dollars to practically 
378 million dollars in value. The value of 
the grain and flour in these imports was 
nearly double the value of these foodstuffs 
imported in the same month last year, 
rising from 273 million dollars in 1914 to 
48 million dollars in 1915. Raw copper 
fell off 1,587 tons, but partly wrought and 
wrought copper increased 4,729 tons. The 
value of imported metals of all kinds was 
3 million dollars greater than for the same 
month last year. The number of live horses 
imported from the United States in March, 
1914, was 760; in March, 1915, it was 
3,465. In other words, in representative 
foodstuffs and war materials, Great Britain 
was able to increase its commerce greatly 
over its importations in times of peace. 

A closer analysis of the shipping already 
destroyed is even more disheartening to 
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MERCHANT VESSELS DESTROYED BEFORE THE 
GERMAN “WAR ZONE” DECREE 
(August 1,1914, to February 18, 1915—202 days) 
OF NEUTRAL NATIONS 
NO. OF SHIPS NATIONALITY GROSS TONNAGE 
3 Danish 23132 
3 Dutch 7,007 
I Norwegian 1,507 
5 Swedish 6,590 
12 17,286 
OF BELLIGERENT NATIONS 
80 British 201,322 
2 French 907 
I Japanese 3,912 
83 206,231 











the advocates of a “frightful” war. The 
average net tonnage (cargo capacity) of 
British vessels engaged in foreign trade is 
2,432 tons. Only 23 of the 63 lost British 
ships were anything like as big as that, and 
at least 22 more were of less than 500 tons’ 
burden—mere tug-boats so far as cargo 
capacity was concerned. 

These figures are even less encouraging 
to Germany than the figures for the 202 
days from the outbreak of the war, August 
1, 1914, to the date the war-zone decree 
became effective, February 18, 1915. In 
those 202 days, of the 95 ships destroyed 
by Germany, 8o (four fifths) were British, 





MERCHANT VESSELS DESTROYED UNDER THE GERMAN “WAR ZONE” DECREE 


(February 19, 1915, to May 7, 1915—78 days) 











OF NEUTRAL NATIONS 


NO. OF SHIPS NATIONALITY GROSS TONNAGE LIVES LOST 
3 American 8,489 : 4 
I Danish 4,076 oO 
4 Dutch 14,562 I 
I Greek 2,989 Oo 
7 Norwegian 14,843 Oo 
3 Swedish 1,767 6 

19 46,726 II 
OF BELLIGERENT NATIONS 

63 British 138,438 1,218 

5 French 6,616 20 

3 Russian 6,681 Oo 





151,735 
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whereas in the later period only a fraction 
more than two thirds were British. And 
of these 80 earlier vessels torpedoed, mined, 
or burned, 4o (one half) were of more than 
2,500 tons’ burden, as compared with a 
trifle more than one third in the later 
period that were that big. 

From the beginning of the war to May 
7, 1915—nine months and one week— 
Germany had destroyed 143 ships of 
Great Britain’s 13,000, or rather more than 
one per cent. In tonnage, the comparison 
is 339,760 tons destroyed against 11,714,198 
tons altogether, or about 3 per cent. 
Counting the life of a ship as twenty-five 
years, this is less than the normal per- 
centage of depreciation for the same period, 
and is thus practically negligible in esti- 
mating the degree of financial injury to 
the great structure of British shipping. 

The element of moral strain which these 
submarine attacks have introduced re- 
mains to be considered. It is, of course, 
out of all proportion more effective in 
hindering commerce than the economic 
loss of sunken ships. But no lesson of 
history teaches that adventurous men have 
long been deterred from risking death 
when the stakes were even less momentous 
than British commerce is to Great Britain. 
The crews of the five hundred American 
privateers who risked death and destruc- 
tion during the War of 1812 did so more 
from the hope of gain than from the mo- 
tives of patriotism. And the many block- 
ade runners that adventured everything 
for the sake of getting supplies to the Con- 
federacy and cotton to England are 
evidences of a spirit that did not hesitate 
to challenge a blockade much more effec- 
tive than Germany’s about Great Britain. 

But the most unfortunate effect upon 
Germany’s cause appears in a comparison 
of her destructive activities in the first 
period of the war and her barbarous policy 
in the later period. Of the 95 ships de- 
stroyed in the first 202 days, only 12 were 
under neutral flags, and only four neutral 
nations were affected—Sweden, Denmark, 
Holland, and Norway. Eighty were 
British ships, 2 were French, and one was 
Japanese—all, as belligerents, fair game 
and no unnaturally hard feelings caused. 
The sinking of the last of these belligerents, 





however, the French Ville de Lille, cost 
ten lives that should have been spared, 
and opened the series of destruction in the 
second period in which the reckless disre- 
gard of human life, bad enough in the case 
of the crews of unarmed British merchant- 
men, became at first a matter of incredulity, 
then of alarm, and finally of execration, 
not only to the belligerent enemies of Ger- 
many, but to the entire civilized and 
neutral world. The lives of 19 non- 
combatants were lost in the sinking of the 
French Emma on March 31st, and of at 
least 218 non-combatants in the sinking 
of 16 British ships. A new terror was 
added to the neutral countries of Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland, and Norway as more of 
their ships were sent to the bottom, and 
Germany’s name became an irritant to 
Greece, which lost one ship, and especially 
to the United States, which lost three ships 
and the lives of at least four Americans. 

Then came the destruction of the Lusi- 
tania, premeditated and advertised in 
advance, causing the loss of at least 1,000 
lives of non-combatants, who were utterly 
helpless to prevent their fate. More than 
100 Americans, besides scores of citi- 
zens of several other neutral countries, 
were drowned. The minor barbarities of 
earlier feats of the German submarines 
were here thrown dramatically upon the 
screen to the eyes of the whole world. 
“Wholesale murder” was the verdict of 
civilization, and the passing of the first 
days of passionate indignation did not 
alter that verdict. 

Here Germany confronted an entirely 
new phase of her policy of isolating Great 
Britain. Howsoever her success in achiev- 
ing the physical isolation of those islands 
may be judged, her success was complete 
in isolating herself from the moral sym- 
pathy of the entire world. Bismarck 
esteemed the moral support of his policies 
as worth at least as much as the physical 
power of Germany’s military establish- 
ment. The present rulers of Germany 
esteem it not at all. Which is the better 
judge of the elements of victory time alone 
can tell. It may very conceivably happen 
that the decree of a war zone around Great 
Britain shall prove to be decisive of 
the downfall of the German Empire. 
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UNITED STATES 
THE NEWEST PART OF THE GOVERNMENT 


HE creation of a Trade Commission affecting all business, the centring of the control 
of our currency in the Federal Reserve Board, the tremendously increased importance 
of our foreign relations—these, among many other things, are turning public attention 


more and more toward the activities of the Federal Government. 


For this reason the 


Wor p’s Work has decided to supplement its customary discussion of governmental affairs 
and to publish each month one or more editorial articles about the activities of the Federal 


Government. 


These articles will be written by a member of the magazine's staff in Washing- 


ton who will keep in close and constant touch with the men and measures of which he writes. 
The Washington office (in the Munsey Building) will also answer readers’ questions about 
the work of any department of the Government. 


IGHTEEN out of the twenty- 

one American republics were 

represented at the financial 

Congress which opened in Wash- 

ington on May 24th. The 
delegates are more representative of 
the sister republics than any previous 
gathering of the same character. Ex-vice- 
presidents, former ministers of foreign 
affairs, governors of provinces, secretaries 
and ministers of finance, zre among the 
number. With scarcely an exception each 
delegation contains some of the ablest 
authorities on finance and trade in its 
respective country. 

The eighteen governments have all 
shown their eagerness for financial codpera- 
tion. But we in the New World must 
recognize at least this one serious restric- 
tion in our republican forms of government 
—the unwieldiness of democracies in 
matters of international agreement. Other 
forms of government can make or break 
—have made or broken—such agreements 
overnight. This*conference cannot make 
any agreement which would bind the 
different republics without the legislative 
sanction of eighteen popular governments 
of varying degrees of responsibility and of 
varying interest in these proceedings. 
What may appear epoch-making in Wash- 
ington may pass almost unnoticed in La 
Paz; what seems vital in Lima may not 
arouse interest in Buenos Aires. 


Even supposing, as there are good rea- 
sons to hope, that this conference is a 
complete success as a meeting of minds, 
every one of the delegations must there- 
after convince its respective home con- 
stituency before tangible results shall 
follow the conferring. 

Those constituencies, some of them for 
generations skeptical in their attitude 
toward the United States, can and will be 
convinced only by concrete proposals. 
The time for general talk has passed. 

The immediate object which the other 
American republics seek here is money. 
Every one of the other American republics 
is in dire financial distress at this moment. 
Argentina is in our markets asking for 
fifty millions of dollars on top of a twenty 
million dollar loan already made. Chile 
wants fifteen million dollars or more. Peru 
has already obtained ten millions. The 
practical part of the Pan-Americanism con- 
fronting this conference is financing the 
other republics. 

South America—not necessarily Central 
America—has for a couple of centuries 
lived from and for Europe, socially, 
intellectually, and economically. During 
that time Pan-Americanism has _ been 
largely a curious amenity, an amicable 
curiosity, in international relations. 

Now war has brought a new atmosphere. 
It has disturbed and in many cases blocked 
old currents. The trade winds no longer 
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blow east and west. Now for the first 
time American financial and trade lines 
may become vertical instead of horizontal. 
The war and the Canal have opened a way. 
New York must provide the means. 

A few years ago “dollar diplomacy” 
became a political catchword. In some 
respects such diplomacy was a reproach. 
To exploit another country in the interests 
of a few people through diplomatic chan- 
nels is a perversion of the proper relations 
of the Department of State. But the 
present Administration realizes that, in 
another sense, only diplomacy which is 
effective in dollars—that is to say, inter- 
national dealings which shall bring mutual 
benefit to the countries concerned—has 
any real, practical value. This Adminis- 
tration has spent more than the two pre- 
ceding Administrations for the promotion 
of trade through improved diplomatic 
relations. The Federal Reserve Board, 
the reorganized Department of Com- 
merce, the maintenance of trade experts 
in addition to the consular service abroad, 
the Federal Trade Commission, are all 
instrumentalities brought into action by 
the present Administration which en- 
courage the expansion of foreign trade. 

All these agencies are set up to give 
assistance to every merchant and manu- 
facturer in the United States who will take 
advantage of them. Beyond this the 
Government of a republic cannot well go. 
It cannot practically go into business 
partnership with its big exporting and 
engineering companies and banks as some 
foreign governments have done. The 
actual extension of our trade and finance 
to South America must therefore be made 
by private business concerns. 

Whether the Conference will be looked 
back upon years hence as an important 
meeting, or forgotten along with many 
another Pan-American meeting, depends 
chiefly upon whether our business men 
meet these delegates, not in a body, but 
one by one and do business with them. 

Now it is well known in commercial 
diplomacy that borrowing nations—and 
all the Latin-American republics are now 
borrowers—spend the greater part of the 
borrowed money in the lending country. 
If the Rothschilds finance a new navy for 
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Brazil then the Vickers or the Armstrong 
shipbuilders get the contracts for Brazil- 
ian battleships. If the Deutsche Bank 
finances municipal improvements in Chile 
then German firms get the contracts for 
paving the streets of Santiago and Val- 
paraiso. If Argentina borrows from France 
she buys in France. We have been told, 
therefore, that if we want trade from South 
America we must lend money to South 
America. 

Then follows the particular argument 
that this is the time to lend, for when the 
war involved the great lending nations of 
Europe their money markets were closed 
to South America. So either public im- 
provements and development must stop 
in those countries to the south of us or the 
money for them must be raised in the 
United States of North America. _ If 
we meet this opportunity we shall reap 
our reward in trade. 


OUR TRADE WITH LATIN AMERICA 


Although during eight months ending 
in February our exports to Latin America 
feil off 25 per cent., our imports increased 
9 per cent., and this notwithstanding that 
our imports from the whole world fell off 
13 per cent. The United States has been 
the best buying friend that Latin-America 
has had in this period of greatest need. 

In the ten months since the war began 
the balance of trade with Latin America 
has reached the astounding total of 160 
million dollars against the United States. 
This means that each month, at such a rate, 
the United States had to pay Europe on 
account of South America about 20 
millions of dollars. The money we owe 
to Chile for nitrates, to Bolivia for tin, 
to Brazil for coffee, to Argentina for hides 
and beef, goes to Europe, and Europe sends 
clothes, and hats, and shoes, and ma- 
chinery to South America therefor. Very 
little of it is now spent in this country 
for the reason, primarily, that we are not 
a lending nation to the republics of South 
America. That export and import balance 
sheet of South American trade also shows 
very concretely the worth-whileness of 
selling enough goods to South America to 
compensate what we buy from them. 

All that money is spent and has been for 





























generations spent in Germany or France 
or England or Spain because those nations 
maintain good steamship lines and do 
many other things, but particularly because 
they are ready and willing to advance 
money on terms acceptable to the borrow- 
ing nation. We can not stimulate South 
America’s trade nor get our fair share of it 
particularly at this time unless we are 
willing generously to help to finance it. 

The establishment of branch banks in 
South American countries is one of the 
eventual results to be hoped for from this 
conference, and incidentally the present 
act of Congress authorizing the establish- 
ment of branch national banks is good as 
far as it goes. But it does not go far 
enough. It does not enable us to meet 
competition by the banking interests of 
other nations unrestricted by the govern- 
ments of those nations. One of the first 
things the Federal Trade Commission 
should study, in connection with its an- 
nounced intention of investigating means 
of extending foreign trade, is the best way 
by which the present United States law 
can be further amended in favor of inter- 
national banking arrangements. It is not 
enough that one banking institution in one 
city, no matter how large that institution 
may be, should venture forth into the 
South American field. A healthier con- 
dition of affairs will result from the activi- 
ties of a bank representative of the bankers 
and business men of all sections of the 
country—a national and business men’s 
bank for international trade, a bank in 
which the cotton-growers of the South and 
the wheat-growers of the North, manu- 
facturers of Illinois, and the investors of 
the great river valleys and the Pacific 
Coast, can have at leasi an equal chance 
and an equal part with the narrower 
interests of Wall Street. 

South America needs our money. South 
America needs that money now. We need 
their trade, not so much now as we shall 
need it twenty years hence. But we ought 
to make a beginning now, and that be- 
ginning ought to be a national, not a sec- 
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tional, beginning. Moreover, many of the 
difficulties have been exaggerated. For 
example: It may not even be true that our 
merchants to succeed must follow the 
European system of debauching credit. 
Many American manufacturers are holding 
back from the South American trade be- 
cause they believe that success depends 
upon credits of six months or more. Some 
foreign credits in South America, like our 
long-time credits in our own South, were 
breeders of failure. They encouraged mer- 
chants to buy more than they should and 
to spend the profits of the goods they did 
sell long before they had to pay for them 
—in other words, long credits in South 
America had all the familiar symptoms of 
bleeding a country to death by interest 
charges that long credits have elsewhere. 
To some overstocked merchants the war 
appeared as a blessing in disguise, giving 
them a chance to clean up their stock and 
get down to a normal basis. 

We should not be doing the South 
American merchant a favor by trying to 
fasten on him the credit system which we 


.recognize as so detrimental to us at home, 


and it is not likely that, if we honestly serve 
him in other ways, the South American 
merchant will insist upon being ruined in 
this way. 

The results of the Conference we shall 
have to wait forin any event. They can- 
not be chronicled in the papers of the 
week following the Conference. 

Without being too optimistic it may be 
said that no department of the Govern- 
ment has been given a greater opportunity 
than the Treasury Department has in its 
hands. In the constructive work of the 
new Government of the United States this 
Conference may mark a great progressive 
step. It is almost an equally great oppor- 
tunity for the business of this country to 
back up its Government in making a big, 
constructive advance in the relation be- 
tween business and government. It is all 
part of a great fabric confronting the voters, 
the investors, and the captains of this 
generation. 

















AN INVESTMENT IN CANDY 


Every month the Wor.p’s Work will publish in this part of the magazine an article of 


RS. MARY ANN WHITE 
is a widow whose home is in 
New Haven, Conn. Until 
a year or so ago, she was 
living comfortably on the 
income from the estate of her deceased 
husband, who had been an investor of 
rather discriminating tastes. 

One day she happened to make the 
acquaintance of a gentleman whose busi- 
ness at that time took him frequently to 
New Haven and a number of other New 
England cities. He was a man of minister- 
ial mien, sympathetic and interesting, 
who easily fell into the habit of just “drop- 
ping in”’ to see his elderly friend in a social 
way whenever he happened to be passing 
through the city. 

During one of these casual visits, on 


which the gentleman was accompanied by. 


one of his business associates, the con- 
versation turned from social to business 
affairs. The visitors explained that they 
were representing a certain candy-making 
concern in New York which had a glorious 
future and was sure to be a big money 
maker for its stockholders. Indeed, as 
the prospectus of the candy company had 
set forth, the profits of this particular 
enterprise were not to be reckoned on 
“the customary commercial basis of 4, 5, 6, 
or even 10 per cent.,” but on a basis “ pe- 
culiar to the candy business of 100, 200, 
300, and even 500 per cent.” If the lady 
had money to invest, the gentlemen said, 
here was the opportunity for her to double 
her fortune in a few years. 

The widow explained that she had com- 
paratively little ready cash, but that in 
her safe deposit box were a lot of railroad 
and industrial stocks, some shares of a 
local national bank, and a few bonds, 
none of which were comparable, in income- 
producing capacity, to the candy stock as 
it had been represented to her. 

She thought the matter over, and 
finally yielded to the temptation which 





experiences with investment and the lessons to be drawn therefrom 








her new friends had set before her. 
Arrangements were made to hand over to 
them a miscellaneous assortment of stocks 
and bonds of a total market value of more 
than $60,000. These were promptly sold 
and most of the proceeds used to buy the 
candy company’s stock. 

For a long time after this new “invest- 
ment” had been made, the widow’s 
friends continued to manifest a great deal 
of interest in her affairs. They stopped 
at nothing in their efforts to appear accom- 
modating. Upon learning that it was her 
desire to leave her securities to her dead 
husband’s nephews, the gentlemen called 
one day with a lawyer, who drew up a codi- 
cil to her will, bequeathing the candy stock 
as she desired. And to insure the benefi- 
ciaries against failure to realize at least a 
substantial part of the growth in the 
stock’s value, which they said was sure to 
follow, the provision was made that the 
shares should not be sold for three years 
after the widow’s death. 

After that, the personal calls were dis- 
continued. But Mrs. White’s mail began 
to be burdened with circulars, dwelling 
enthusiastically upon the company’s 
progress. A “new home” had _ been 
planned, and one circular referred to 
certain religious exercises which had at- 
tended the breaking of ground for the new 
factory building. Then, at various times, 
tempting boxes of candy, claimed to have 
been made at the new factory, were sent. 
One of these was a sample of a new brand 
which the president of the company 
granted Mrs. White the honor of naming. 

But with none of these favors and man- 
ifestations of solicitude came any tangible 
evidence of the company’s commercial 
success. The profits which had _ been 
figured with so little difficulty as sure to 
mount into the hundreds per cent. con- 
tinued to be merely prospective. And 
Mrs. White began to feel that perhaps, 
after all, her sister, who had also been 
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advised to sell her securities and buy 
candy stock, but who had not hesitated 
to leave well enough alone, was a wiser 
woman than herself. She did not, how- 
ever, fully realize that she had really 
made a grave mistake, until one day not 
long ago she received a summons to appear 
in New York as a witness for the Govern- 
ment at the trial of the promoters and 
officers of the candy company on the 
charge of fraudulent use of the mails in 
the sale of the stock. They were acquit- 
ted; but Mrs. White’s capital is in their 
hands and she is getting no income. 

The incidents of this story illustrate 
methods that are characteristic of the typ- 
ical promoter of quack investment propo- 
sitions, who, unfortunately, continues to 
find ways and means of luring millions of 
the public’s money every year, despite the 
vigilance of the post office authorities and 
the spread of “blue sky” laws among the 
various states. 

To begin with, the victim of this un- 
fortunate transaction, from which she can 
hope to save but little, if any, of her com- 
petence, is herself typical. Occasionally 
it is the hard-headed business man, but 
more often the dependent widow, the 
orphan, the school teacher, or the clergy- 
man who fails to discover in time the real 
intent behind the aggressive methods 
and polished exteriors of this class of pro- 
moters. 

Then, the proposition itself had most of 
the characteristics which can as a rule, be 
taken as unfailing marks of distinction 
between hopeless speculation and legit- 
imate investment. 

The exorbitant percentage of income 
promised on the stock should have been, 
under any circumstances, sufficient to con- 
demn it immediately as an investment. 

But in the circulars of the company 
and of the stock-selling agency there 
were even more conspicuous earmarks of 
precarious promotion. There were the 





pretentious efforts of the founder of the 
concern to take prospective purchasers 
of the stock 


into his confidence by 
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telling them his life story, with particular 
emphasis upon the honesty and sincerity 
of his motives, and upon his natural 
inclination to philanthropy. There was 
the customary cheap appeal to sentiment, 
rather amusingly illustrated by the follow- 
ing extract from one of the president’s 
letters about candy in general: 

“Who can measure by pound weight 
the solid, smeary joy it brings to the 
child; the tender heartbeats of the young 
girl when conveyed as a gift from her 
lover; or the happy contentment of the wife 
at the thoughtfulness of the husband? ” 

There was the familiar clap-trap effort 
to make a virtue of the fact that the stock 
of the company would not be “‘listed”’ be- 
cause it was the purpose of the promoters 
to keep entirely free from “Wall Street” 
and its methods. There was the warn- 
ing that to delay in the purchase of the 
shares meant loss of opportunity to “ get 
in on the ground floor,”’ because the price 
ere long was certain to advance. There 
was the abundance of extravagant state- 
ment of accomplishment in other kinds of 
established enterprise, many of them not 
even remotely connected with the manu- 
facture of candy. And above all, there 
was the absence of even a pretense of sub- 
mitting a verified financial statement. 

Of course, no educated investor would 
allow himself to become the victim of 
such evasion. The pity of it is, however, 
that from the records of the very recent 
past it is possible to compute losses, run- 
ning into the millions of dollars, suffered 
by credulous people who, like the widow 
of the story, were blinded by just this 
variety of what Rufus Choate called 
“ glittering generalities.” 

Sometime the day may come when it 
will no longer be necessary to expose these 
simple and easily recognized tricks by 
which empty propositions are made to 
appear sound. In the meantime, the 
surest way to avoid the pitfalls of invest- 
ment is to look for facts and to establish 
a relationship with some responsible and 
skilful banker. 






















JAPAN’S FIRST DEMOCRAT 


JAPAN ON THE BRINK OF A DEMOCRATIC REVOLUTION IN ITS SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL STRUCTURE—THE PART THAT “‘STHE SAGE OF WASEDA” 


CARL 


HE Japanese people are now 

enjoying the experience, rare 
in their history, of being ruled 
by a premier who is personally 
popular. In our own Repub- 
lic we have come to think of popularity as 
the chief title to power, but in Japan the 
reverse is more often true. Since the Em- 
peror possesses a divinity which his sub- 
jects do not share, the gulf which divides 
ruler from ruled is that which divides the 
Japanese heaven from the Japanese earth, 
and since the people can bestow no rewards 
while the Emperor can bestow everything, 
it naturally follows that the people have 
rarely been served so well as the divine 
master. The measure of official success 
has been, not the extent of their service 
to fellow man, but the glory they have been 
able to add to the name of that mysterious 
person who is supposed to rule Japan and 
is declared by the Japanese Constitution 
to be sacred and inviolable. This has been 
the inspiration of previous Ministries, 
which have piled up taxation in an ever 
increasing burden and forced on the people 
a hateful conscription, that the Emperor 
might glory in the strength of an army and 
navy, justified neither by the resources 
of his country nor the necessities of de- 
fense. One by one these Ministries have 
been forced out of office either by popular 
clamor or by quarrels between the army 
and navy factions, and each has been suc- 
ceeded by another Ministry equally am- 
bitious to carry out plans which would 
make prematurely a Power of the first class 
out of Japan no matter what the cost might 
be to Japanese subjects. 

The Yamamoto cabinet was the last of 
these, the third in eighteen months to be 
forced out of office by demonstrations 
of the people against the expenditure of 
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money on army and navy schemes which 
the people did not want. Its predecessor, 
the Katsura cabinet, was forced to resign 
because of popular disapproval of a plan 
to increase the standing army. [The second 
Katsura cabinet, after an existence of three 
years, resigned on August 25, 1911. It was 
succeeded by the second Saion-ji cabinet, 
which continued in power until December 
of the following year. The third Katsura 
cabinet lasted three months, falling in 
February, 1913. The Yamamoto cabinet 
was in power thirteen months, resigning 
on March, 24, 1914.] In the case of the 
Yamamoto cabinet, the accidental dis- 
closure that a large part of the navy 
appropriations had gone into the pockets 
of high officials of the navy led to the be- 
lief that motives other than a desire to in- 
crease the national defenses were behind 
the insistent demands for liberal navy 
appropriations. The usually passive op- 
position of the people turned to threaten- 
ing demonstrations. It was necessary 
to call out troops to guard the Houses of 
the Diet from violence, and the resignations 
of the Ministry were handed to the throne. 

With the announcement of the Cabinet’s 
resignation the senile Elder Statesmen, 
on whom the Emperor in such crises relies 
for advice, met to select a successor. They 
offered the post to Prince Tokugawa, heir 
of the last Shogun and president of the 
House of Peers. The Prince sensed the 
opposition of the people and declined the 
dangerous task. Viscount Kiyoura, a 
loyal henchman of Prince Yamagata, the 
leader of the Elder Statesmen, then ac- 
cepted the appointment while the mob 
snarled its opposition and rage through the 
newspapers. After a short time he was 
compelled to report to the throne that he 
had been unable to form a Ministry. 
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Then, at last, the Elder Statesmen sur- 
rendered to popular clamor and Count 
Okuma, “The Sage of Waseda,” in his 
seventy-seventh year took up the difficult 
task. Almost without exception the news- 
papers welcomed his return to political 
life and the news of his appointment caused 
a temporary boom in the stock exchange. 
For many years he had been the spokesman 
for democracy, the advocate of the people 
who could always be counted on to voice 
their demands. His appointment was re- 
garded as a great popular victory which 
meant that the first step had been taken 
in the work of breaking down the power of 
the bureaucrats who rule Japan. 

At the time of his appointment, Count 
Okuma was living in political retirement 
at his home in Waseda, a suburb of Tokio. 
There, surrounded by his books, he occu- 
pied his time by editing a political maga- 
zine and administering the affairs of Waseda 
University, which he founded and of 
which he is still head. He has always 
been, for his country, a remarkably ad- 
vanced political thinker, for in Japan, with 
its sacred Emperor, democracy comes 
dangerously near being treason and the 
heads of socialists rest insecurely on their 
shoulders. But the Sage of Waseda has 
served his country so well and had such 
fame abroad that the government author- 
ities allowed him a laxity of speech and of 
views which would have sent a man of 
fewer years and less celebrity to jail. 
Sometimes he overstepped the narrow 
boundary within which political questions 
may be discussed in Japan, and less than a 
month before his appointment to the 
premiership an entire issue of his magazine 
was confiscated by the police because it 
contained articles so democratic that they 
were believed to be dangerous. He was, 
in the opinion of the bureaucrats, thinking 
dangerous thoughts, for he had attacked 
the press laws which allow any minor police 
official to suppress a magazine, book, or 
newspaper, and he had often declared that 
the people should be freed from some of 
their heavy burden of taxation. He had 
even scorned the much-talked-of Japanese 
Bushido, declaring it to be the creed of the 
lawless and arrogant Samurai; and when 
bribery in the navy was under investiga- 
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tion, he had set all Japan to talking and 
thinking by a cryptic observation, which 
later results seem to justify, that the net of 
investigation would catch the little fish 
but the big fish would swallow the net. 


AN INSURGENT BY BIRTH 


The circumstances of his birth quite as 
much as his natural independence of mind 
have made Okuma an insurgent. Probably 
only in Japan could a man who has done 
so much for his country and has won such 
a high regard from his countrymen be 
kept in a minor position because of the 
personal animosity of a few powerful clan 
leaders. 

Okuma was fifteen years old when Com- 
modore Perry visited Japan, and his 
father, a Samurai of the Hizen clan, was in 
command of the Japanese forts at Nag- 
Okuma was, of course, a Samurai 
and in his youth swaggered about with 
two long swords thrust in his belt though 
it is not on record that he ever used them. 
Like many others of his class, his tastes 
soon turned from fighting to politics and, 
in the troubled times which preceded the 
overthrow of the Shogunate, he played a 
prominent part, out of proportion to his 
age and the importance of his clan. He is 
one of the few Japanese now living who 
helped in the downfall of the Shogun and 
the restoration of the Emperor to that 
semblance of power of which the long rule 
of the Shogun had robbed him. 

But from the first he has been an out- 
sider. When the last Shogun was dis- 
possessed, the powers which were nom- 
inally restored to the Emperor were in fact 
only transferred to the Satsuma and Cho- 
shu clans which had satisfied an ancient 
grudge by overthrowing the Shogun. 
Okuma, as a member of the minor Hizen 
clan, was not admitted to the share of 
power which he had earned by his aid in 
the overthrow of the Shogun and deserved 
by his abilities. The two dominant clans 
divided the government between them. 
the Satsumas taking the navy and the 
Choshus the army. All the generals and 
other high officials of the army are to-day 
Choshu men, while all the admirals and 
high officers of the navy are Satsuma men. 
In their struggles for power the Satsumas 
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and the Choshus have often quarreled 
between themselves, and most of the 
political turbulence of the past in Japan 
has arisen from disputes between these 
two clans as to the relative amount to be 
appropriated to the army and the navy. 
Against any outsider they have always for- 
gotten their differences, and their opposi- 
tion has been especially bitter against men 
who, like Okuma, were able by their own 
abilities to create positions for themselves 
in spite of clan opposition. Many years 
ago Okuma earned from the Government 
the title of Marquis, if not of Prince. These 
titles have been granted to many men of 
minor attainments. They have been with- 
held from Okuma for with them goes a seat 
in the House of Peers and the little clique 
of bureaucrats and clansmen are prudently 
timorous about allowing a man of Okuma’s 
strong personality and liberal ideas a voice 
in that stronghold of conservatism. 


OKUMA’S EARLY POLITICAL CAREER 


So far as it has been possible to do so, 
high public office has been given only to the 
members of the two dominant clans, but 
in the past the number of men capable of 
holding high office has been limited and it 
is through this poverty of material that 
Okuma and other outsiders like himself 
have found their way to official position. 
At the age of forty he began his official 
career, first as Vice-minister and later as 
Minister of Finance. Ten years later, in 
1888, when Japan began her attempts to 
secure the revision of her treaties and re- 
gain the rights of sovereignty which she 
had been forced to sign away, Okuma 
was named Foreign Minister, probably 
less because of his popularity with 
those in power than because he pos- 
sessed something of which few Japanese 
at that time could boast, the confidence 
of foreigners. 

The premature publication of a draft 
of the treaty he had negotiated disclosed 
the fact that provision had been made 
for the retention of foreign judges in the 
Japanese courts. This concession to for- 
eign demands aroused violent opposition 
in Japan and a political fanatic attempted 
to assassinate Okuma. Two men were 
killed by the bomb the assassin threw, 


and, though Okuma survived, his leg was so 
shattered that it had to be amputated. 
Okuma again retired and was again, in 
1898, called to serve the throne, this time 
as Premier. His cabinet lasted but a few 
months, soon falling before the intrigues of 
the clansmen. The minor incident which 
led to the downfall of his cabinet at that 
time is interesting as it illustrates the 
zeal with which the clansmen who control 
the decisions of the Emperor uphold the 
theory of the Emperor’s divinity. One of 
the members of the Okuma cabinet in a 
public speech was criticising the Japanese 
tendency to pay great honor to people 
with money. “ You Japanese worship mon- 
ey even more reverently than the Ameri- 
cans do,” hesaid. “If you had a Republic 
as they have, you would nominate an 
Iwasaki ora Mitsui to be President, whereas 
they don’t think of electing a Gould or a 
Vanderbilt.” This bare suggestion that 
Japan might be a republic aroused such a 
storm of opposition that the offending 
speaker was soon forced into retirement, 
while it so weakened the prestige of the 
Okuma cabinet that it resigned soon after. 


HIS ENFORCED RETIREMENT 


Okuma’s retirement at that time was 
thought by the public and himself to be 
permanent. The clansmen had triumphed 
as they have always triumphed since the 
dawn of Japanese history, and it was 
hardly to be expected that the people's 
champion, ignominiously beaten at the 
age of sixty, would be able to repair his 
strength and renew the conflict. Appar- 
ently that was the view he took of the 
matter, for, amid his books at Waseda and 
surrounded by a circle of admirers, he 
lived the life of a gentleman student, en- 
joying the privileges and honors of a dis- 
tinguished old age. 

Despite his democratic ideas there is 
nothing of Jeffersonian simplicity in his 
Waseda home. Though Count Okuma has 
never been in business, he enjoys a very 
large income and his private home is one 
of the finest in Japan, probably the finest 
occupied by a private gentleman. There 
are many stories of the means by which 
he has acquired his wealth, and those told 
by his political opponents are the stories 
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always told by the enemies of an official 
who has grown wealthy. Among _ his 
friends judicious speculation in rice and 
land are advanced as the reasons for his 
wealth. He is very closely connected, by 
marriage, politics, and personal friendship, 
with the Iwasaki family, the richest in 
Japan, and among all Japanese enjoys the 
reputation of being very clever at making 
money. The rumor that he has subscribed 
to shares in a new company is enough to 
make the shares popular with purchasers. 
With a part of his money he has founded 
Waseda University, one of the leading edu- 
cational institutions of Japan, and the 
centre from which radiate those ideas 
of democracy and personal liberties which 
the clansmen believe to be so dangerous. 
This school is one of his hobbies and the 
otheris horticulture. Hehasone of thefinest 
collections of tropical plants in Japan. 

The Japanese cartoonists usually repre- 
sent Okuma as a whale or a badger, while 
Americans often refer to him as the Bryan 
of Japan. The likeness to a whale is ex- 
plained by the cartoonists to be in the fact 
that a whale is always spouting and Okuma 
is always talking. Even when in retire- 
ment at Waseda he poured forth a con- 
stant stream of newspaper and magazine 
articles. He seldom refused to see a 
newspaper man and no matter what the 
subject the “Sage of Waseda” would ac- 
commodate him with an interview. Ap- 
parently he knows something about every 
subject under the sun and he is always able 
to tell what he knows in an interesting 
fashion. The likeness to a badger is due 
to the same personal trait, for in Japan the 
badger is considered the craftiest of ani- 
mals. Count Okuma is given credit for 
this craftiness, for he possesses that rare 
gift, so valuable to politicians, of being 
able to accommodate the expression of his 
views to the prejudices of his audience. 
He is able in the morning to attend a meet- 
ing of a peace society and out-peace them 
all, and in the afternoon address a detach- 
ment of soldiers bound for the attack on 
Tsing-tau and send them on their way 
thirsting for military glory. 

It could not be expected that a man who 
talks so much and so pleasingly could al- 
ways be consistent. Among his country- 


men there are a good many stories told of 
how Okuma will assure a Chinese scholar 
of his admiration for the Chinese written 
characters, and, to an enthusiast over the 
Romanization of the Japanese language, 
refer to the Chinese system as antiquated 
and cumbersome. In the articles he has 
written and the interviews he has given 
for foreign readers, he is often an ardent 
defender of Japanese institutions against 
which he thunders at home. But that is 
not a characteristic of the Premier alone. 
Many Japanese ideas are made especially 
for export. 

Count Okuma takes his comparison to 
Mr. Bryan as a great compliment for he is 
an outspoken admirer of our Secretary of 
State. When Mr. Bryan was on his trip 
around the world, he paid a visit to Count 
Okuma at Waseda and presented him with 
a set of the works of Jefferson, which oc- 
cupy a place of honor, not in the library, 
but in the room which he reserves for the 
reception of foreign guests. Count Okuma 
reads English but makes no attempt to 
speak it. 


A PREMIER UNABLE TO WRITE 


Though he is the author of books and 
pamphlets and innumerable magazine and 
newspaper articles, Count Okuma dictates 
all his work to a secretary and so far as is 
known has never even written his own sig- 
nature. The truth of the matter is that 
he forms the beautiful Chinese characters 
like a school boy. Though we forgive 
this inability in genius, Japan is not so 
lenient. The Chinese traditions persist 
and among the orthodox no one can claim 
to be a great scholar unless he is able to 
form the Chinese characters perfectly. 
Count Okuma, with his usual resource- 
fulness, meets this situation by not writing 
at all. 

Since the autographs of the great are 
highly prized in Japan, many expedients 
have been unsuccessfully tried to get a 
scrap of his writing. A friend once made 
an attempt which came near being suc- 
cessful. He pretended to have forgotten 
how to form a certain Chinese character 
and asked how it should be written. 
Count Okuma took up the brush and 
paper which had been conveniently placed 
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at his elbow, but the plot failed at the last 
moment, for he put down the, writing 
material with a smile and traced the char- 
acter with his finger in the ashes of the 
hearth. 

While there may be several opinions as 
to Count Okuma’s political character, 
there is but one about what his private 
life has been and about the high standard 
of personal morality which he demands of 
his followers. When the personnel of his 
cabinet was announced there was natur- 
ally a great deal of comment and criticism, 
for there were many divergent opinions as 
to how he should distribute the offices. 
But one and all acclaimed it as a “non- 
geisha’”’ cabinet, which may be bluntly 
stated as a cabinet of men who do not keep 
concubines. The amount of comment 
which this aroused justifies one in the con- 
clusion, which may be reached by more 
direct means, that the Okuma cabinet is 
unique in this respect. 

Despite his seventy-seven years, Count 
Okuma, like that other old-young man of 
the Orient, Wu Ting-fang, is full of energy 
which would shame many a younger man, 
and, like him, he expects to live to a very 
ripe old age. When, at the age of sixty, he 
retired from political life, he gravely an- 
nounced that he expected to devote the 
remaining fifty years of his life to study and 
to promoting the cause of education in 
Japan. If regular and abstemious habits 
count for anything he will go far toward 
achieving his ambition. Crippled by the 
loss of a leg and compelled to walk always 
with the aid of a crutch or a companion, he 
is as careful as an athlete to take his daily 
exercise. He rises at 5 o'clock each morn- 
ing and with Countess Okuma walks for 
an hour in the garden of which he is so 
fond. After breakfast, he begins his daily 
work at 7 o'clock and is usually hard at it 
until 10 o'clock at night. Despite his 
many official duties he always finds time 
to attend banquets and meetings and there 
is scarcely a day in the week when he is not 
the guest of honor at some function of this 
kind, staying up as late and eating as 
heartily as any of the younger men. He 
is a very forceful and popular speaker and 
the expression of his face and his animated 
gestures tell so much that even those who 





do not understand a word of Japanese 
listen to him with pleasure. 


BUREAUCRACY OR DEMOCRACY IN JAPAN? 


It is a political axiom in Japan that no 
matter what one’s beliefs and actions in 
private life may be, he becomes a bureau- 
crat as soon as he takes office. It may be 
said without injustice that the Japanese 
think a great deal more about loyalty to 
men than they do about loyalty to prin- 
ciples, and there is little condemnation of a 
man who, after advocating certain prin- 
ciples for years, barters them over night 
for political power. There is naturally a 
great deal of curiosity as to whether 
Okuma will prove an exception to the rule. 
It would be remarkable if this rule did not 
apply in Japanese politics, for the highest 
office within the gift of the Japanese peo- 
ple is election to membership in the Diet, a 
position which carries with it a slender 
salary, small prestige, and smaller power. 
On the other hand within the gift of 
those who surround the Emperor is high 
office, title, riches, position, not alone 
for the successful man but also for his 
posterity. 

There is revolt in the air against this 
system, which has enabled the Satsuma 
and Choshu clans, through their hold on 
the Emperor and the machinery of govern- 
ment, to rule with defiance to popular de- 
mands. Despite bureaucratic efforts to 
keep it out, democracy and socialism have 
crept into the country and their growth 
has been no less rapid because secret. 
With the growth of these ideas has disap- 
peared a.lot of the old belief in the divinity 
of the Emperor, though there are almost 
frantic efforts to support this fallacious 
idea. It has grown noticeably weaker 
since the death of Emperor Mutsuhito a few 
years ago. He was a monarch of com- 
manding personality, and those who did 
not reverence him as a god respected him 
as a man, a homage they do not pay to 
the present occupant of the throne. It is 
well known that he is weak in body and, 
according to Tokio gossip, he is weak in 
mind as well. It is of no importance 
whether or not this is true. The import- 
ant thing is that the Japanese are dis- 
cussing it, for the Japanese State rests on 
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but one foundation: unshaken belief in the 
divinity of the Emperor. As it weakens, 
the whole system is weakened and with 
its fall all must fall. 

It is a situation which holds many ele- 
ments of danger and presages a revolution. 
It may not necessarily be a bloody revolu- 
tion, but when a force as irresistible as 
that of democracy moves against an ob- 
ject as inflexible and as firmly fixed as the 
Japanese theory of divine right and sov- 
ereignty, it would appear that there must 
be a rather serious smash-up in the end. 
How far the belief in the Emperor’s divin- 
ity has been weakened and how widespread 
is the socialistic movement no one can tell, 
for death is the punishment of those who 
openly advocate socialism as it is of those 
who openly speak ill of the Emperor. But 
one thing is certain: each year there are 
more socialists and each year there are 
more who see in the divinity of the Em- 
peror nothing more divine than a clever 
political expedient. 

In the meantime the democrats (though 
out of respect for police regulations and 
national prejudices they do not call them- 
selves by that name) have decided on a 
compromise which will solve Japan’s more 
serious political problems, temporarily at 
least, perhaps permanently. They insist 
on a party government instead of the 
present clan government. They would be 
rid of the Satsumas with their naval am- 
bitions and their admirals who take com- 
missions on the cost of battleships; and 
of the Choshus who take all the high posi- 
tions in the army, create conscription and 
military taxes, and are always greedy for 
more. They would be rid, too, of the 
dangerous power of the Emperor which 
makes such a situation possible, and keep 
him in his palace with his concubines, free 
from the intrigues of clansmen. 

Their ideal is a government like that of 
England, where the Premiership, on the 
resignation of a Ministry, automatically 
goes to the leader of the Opposition Party. 
This is what they expect Okuma to ac- 
complish. It is his big task, far more 
important in the end than any of the tem- 
porary measures of armaments or tax 
reductions or finance. 

The clansmen fight this programme with 
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all their strength. They have built mod- 
ern Japan. With their autocratic author- 
ity, with no necessity of consulting the 
wishes of the public, it has been the duty 
of a few men to order the building of rail- 
roads, the establishment of banks and 
schools, the adoption of all the other tools 
of civilization with which Japan makes 
such a brave showing. The duty of the 
people has been to obey in haste and ap- 
prove at their leisure. The clansmen be- 
lieve and are doubtless right in their be- 
lief that popular government will mean 
faltering steps in the achievement of the 
national ambition to take a first place 
among the nations of the world. They 
argue the inefficiency of democracy against 
the efficiency of a highly developed auto- 
cratic government. A democratic Japan 
would spend less on battleships, would keep 
a smaller standing army, and there would 
be less taxes and more comforts, but the 
glory of Japan would be dimmed. 

These academic arguments against dem- 
ocracy are not publicly advanced. It is 
not necessary to advance them, for the 
bureaucrats and clansmen have a weightier 
weapon than arguments, the favor of the 
Emperor, whose approval outweighs that of 
all Japanese subjects. They have another, 
probably equally strong, in the fact that 
they control the machinery of government. 
Nepotism and patronage are not the clumsy 
political tricks of America, but have been 
developed to a science in this country 
where political groups are composed of 
men with common interests rather than 
men with common principles. The rami- 
fications of the most complicated and 
powerful political machine in America are 
simple compared to the great political ma- 
chine of Japan, which is strong in the 
growth of centuries. 

These are some of the influences which 
may turn Okuma from a democrat to a 
bureaucrat, some of the pitfalls which 
threaten every official who is expected to 
serve the people of Japan. He may be 
crushed by the power of the clansmen, or 
he may trade the friendship of the people 
for a title which will add lustre to his name 
for generations. But if Okuma fails, the 


chances that Japan’s revolution will be 
bloodless will be all the more remote. 








NY one who wishes to learn 
the attitude of Congress on 
the pension question should 
attentively study the case of 
Private Charles N. Ashford, 

alias William Kenny. The details are 
somewhat complicated and bewildering; 
but the romantic facts, after a little disen- 
tanglement, stand out distinctly. 

On February 20, 1862, Charles N. Ash- 
ford enlisted as a private in Company “ D,”’ 
105th New York Volunteers. In August 
of the same year Ashford was dismissed 
from the service as physically unfit. He 
was suffering from left inguinal hernia—a 
difficulty which, according to the records 
of the War Department, had existed prior 
to his enlistment. A year afterward, how- 
ever, on August 21, 1863, Ashford enlisted 
again, this time in Company “K,”’ 97th 
New York Volunteers. On this occasion 
he gave the name of William Kenny—this 
concealment of his real name and of his 
earlier enlistment being in itself directly 
in violationofthelaw. Afterserving some- 
thing more than a year he was again dis- 
missed as physically unfit. Thisdisability, 
however, was entirely to his credit, as he 
had received a gunshot wound in battle. 

On September 17, 1866, William Kenny 
was pensioned for this gunshot wound. 
He received this pension until June 4, 1875, 
when, his disability having entirely ceased, 
his name disappeared from the pension 
rolls. The only thing illegal in this pro- 
ceeding was Ashford’s use of an assumed 
name; nevertheless, he had unquestion- 
ably received his wound and the Govern- 
ment had compensated him for it. On 
June 4, 1875, therefore, his account with 
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his country might be regarded as having 
been satisfactorily balanced. 

Years went on. Ashford, alias Kenny, 
wandered over the country, and finally 
settled down in the wilds of Minnesota, on 
the shores of Lake Superior. The docu- 
ments in the case do not inform us just 
what happened in 1888, thirteen years after 
Kenny’s pension had been discontinued; 
any one familiar with the pension technique, 
however, can satisfactorily bridge this 
hiatus. He had served under two names, 
and had received a pension under one of 
them; a rare opportunity here for the pen- 
sion attorney! At this point, therefore, it 
is more than likely that the claim agent 
made his appearance. Kenny’s gunshot 
wound, for which the Government had 
made reparation, was no longer manifest; 
Ashford’s left inguinal hernia, however, 
which, according to the record, antedated 
the Civil War, and therefore, could never 
furnish an excuse for a pension, was still 
causing trouble. And now Charles N. 
Ashford applied for a pension on this 
ground. In this application, he made no 
reference to the fact that he was one and 
the same man as the already pensioned 
William Kenny. He produced the usual 
number of comrades who testified to the 
existence of this hernia and its origin in the 
service. In due course Ashford received 
his pension certificate and went upon 
the rolls at $4 a month. But his first 
pension check was for more than $1,000, as 
the department dated the pension back to 
the day, August 21, 1862, when Ashford 
left the army. The amount of his pension 
was increased as time went on, until in 
1908 he was drawing $10 a month. Then, 
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by virtue of the service law passed in 1914, 
he automatically went upon the Govern- 
ment’s rolls at $16.50. 

This history—there are other details 
with which it is unnecessary to confuse the 
reader—discloses a complicated series of 
crimes against the pension laws. Here are 
a few of them: 

1. Perjury. 

2. Fraudulent concealment of the iden- 
tity of Charles N. Ashford and William 
Kenny. 

3. Drawing two pensions at the same 
time. 

4. Misrepresentation and fraudulent 
testimony. 

5. Subornation of perjury. 

A few details invite particular scrutiny. 
Observe that, from August, 1863, to 
October, 1864, Ashford, as William Kenny, 
was carrying a gun in his country’s service. 
Also note that his pension, as Charles N. 
Ashford, was dated from August, 1862. 
The practical result was this: at the very 
time this dual personality drew soldier’s 
pay as an able infantryman he also re- 
ceived a pension as an invalid! Likewise, 
from September 17, 1866, to June 4, 
1875, this same veteran drew a pension, 
as William Kenny, for gunshot wound, 
and another pension as Charles N. Ash- 
ford, for left inguinal hernia, in face of 
the law making it a crime for any soldier 
to draw two pensions at the same time. 
Moreover, according to the statement of 
the Bureau of Pensions, the second pension, 
on the ground of hernia, was obtained by 
fraudulent and perjured testimony. ‘The 
witnesses as to the origin of said disability 
in Company ‘D,’ 105th New York In- 
fantry,” says Acting Commissioner Still- 
well, in his notification to Ashford, alias 
Kenny, that his frauds had been dis- 
covered, “had no personal knowledge 
thereof, as shown by special examination, 
and, in addition thereto, it is shown that 
you were ruptured on one side, at least, 
prior to your first enlistment.”” The Ash- 
ford pension, said the Bureau, “was ob- 
tained through misrepresentation, fraud, 
and false testimony.” Ashford was also 


informed that his pension as William 
Kenny was “obtained through his fraudu- 
lent concealment of the fact that Ashford 
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and Kenny were one and the same man./’ 
Thus both Ashford’s and Kenny’s original 
pensions were obtained by fraud. 

A notation on these papers shows why 
the Pension Bureau did not proceed against 
Ashford criminally. “The statute of lim- 
itations bars prosecution.” 


CONGRESS COMES TO ASHFORD’S RESCUE 


However, on February 5, 1907, Congress 
passed a law pensioning all honorably dis- 
charged soldiers who had seen service of at 
least ninety days, irrespective of any dis- 
abilities. On May 12, 1912, it passed the 
Sherwood bill, by which it increased the 
amounts, the increases based upon age and 
length of service. Under this law Charles 
N. Ashford became legally entitled to 
$16.50 a month. He held an honorable 
discharge; he had served at least ninety 
days; he had reached the stipulated age; 
he, therefore, like several hundred thou- 
sands of others, qualified for a new pension. 
The records, however, showed that he had 
swindled the Treasury out of something 
more than $4,000. Consequently the Pen- 
sion Bureau, in issuing Ashford his new 
certificate, informed him that the pay- 
ments would be withheld until the Govern- 
ment had been reimbursed for the money 
it had illegally paid. On the surface Ash- 
ford, alias Kenny, seemed to have escaped 
fairly well. Instead of serving a term in 
the penitentiary, as he might have done, 
had his offences been discovered earlier, 
the United States Government, at its own 
expense, was to make good his defalcation. 

‘The scene now shifts from the Pension 
Bureau, which had certainly done its duty 
in Ashford’s case, to the legislative branch 
of the Government. | invite attention to 
House Bill No. 2040, introduced at the last 
session by Congressman Clarence B. Miller, 
of Minnesota. This bill provides a pen- 
sion “for Charles N. Ashford, alias William 
Kenny, aged about seventy years.” The 
report of the House Committee on Invalid 
Pensions to which this bill was referred 
concluded as follows: 

“It is recommended by this committee 
that the claimant be granted a pension of 
$30 a month, in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving, provided that no part of the pen- 
sion herein granted shall be withheld by the 
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United States or claimed by the United 
States on account of any pensions hereto- 
fore received from the said United States 
by said Charles N. Ashford.” 

In March, 1914, the United States 
Senate, following the lead of the House, 
passed this bill. In order to make its re- 
buke even more stinging, the Senate 
amended the bill by adding this clause: 

“The same to be paid to him without 
deduction or rebate on account of former 
alleged overpayments or erroneous pay- 
ments of pensions.” 

It required no detective skill on the 
writer's part to discover these amazing 
facts. They appear in all detail in the 
pages of the Congressional Record. The 
official documents of the Pension Bureau, 
including the findings of the Pension Com- 
missioner, were placed at the disposal of 
Congress in open session, so that it might 
not act on Ashford’s case in ignorance of 
the facts. Despite this, Congress put in 
action all the machinery of the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government to pay a 
large pension to a demonstrated perjurer 
and swindler. Two great legislative cham- 
bers, the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, interfered to prevent the Pension 
Bureau from recovering part of the money 
Ashford had abstracted from the Federal 
Treasury. It not only declared that 
Ashford should receive the pension of 
$16.50 to which he became entitled under 
the Sherwood act, but actually increased 
the amount to $30 a month. 

This incident may fairly be taken as 
representing the attitude of the Demo- 
cratic majority on the pension question as 
recently as March, 1914. 


CONGRESS AND PRIVATE PENSION BILLS 


No incident more strikingly illustrates 
the abuses which are made possible by 
the American system of private pension 
bills. For the last fifty years Congress has 
passed a mass of remarkable general pen- 
sion laws. These measures are precise in 
character. They stipulate just what vet- 
erans can receive pensions and the amounts 
they are to receive. That these constitute 
the most liberal and comprehensive pen- 
sion system ever known has been made 
sufficiently plain. As a result any man 
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who saw service ninety days in the Civil 
War and is now alive automatically quali- 
fies for the pension rolls. The administra- 
tion of these laws, however, is the exclusive 
province of the Bureau of Pensions. But 
Congress has never been content to leave 
the pension system in the hands of the 
Pension Bureau. In addition the House of 
Representatives has two committees, one 
on Invalid Pensions, dealing with Civil 
War cases, and the other on Pensions, deal-- 
ing with the soldiers of all other wars, and 
the Senate one. 


20,000 PRIVATE BILLS A YEAR 


These Congressional committees are 
really little pension bureaus by themselves. 
Like the Pension Bureau they receive 
“applications’’ for pensions presented to 
Congressmen in the form of bills, listen 
to testimony, and make awards. Every 
year these committees consider not far from 
20,000 claims of this kind. In picking 
out the “ meritorious cases,’ the Congres- 
sionalcommittees have one great advantage 
over the Pension Bureau. They are bound 
by no laws and no precedents. Their busi- 
ness is to do “substantial justice’’; they 
make free grants of the taxpayers’ money, 
regarding each separate case as a separate 
problem. Practically every private bill for 
a pension concerns some case that is not 
pensionable under the existing liberal laws. 
Each case, that is, is an “exception,” a 
matter of Congressional favoritism; pen- 
sions distributed in this way are simply 
political patronage, intended purely to 
strengthen Congressmen in their districts. 

The abuse is a long-standing one. So 
far as veterans of the Civil War are con- 
cerned, | have no intention of going into 
the subject at length at the present time. 
Thousands of unpensionable old veterans 
are made pensionable in this fashion every 
year. So long as Congressional govern- 
ment remains what it is to-day, the most 
sanguine critic has little hope of changing 
this practice in its application to Civil War 
veterans. The last article of this series, 
however, described the activities of an en- 
tirely new crop of pensioners: those pro- 
vided by the Spanish-American War. Here 
is a body of young men, the average age 
probably not being forty years, the over- 





























whelming majority of whom never saw ser- 
vice outside of a summer camp, who have 
already received in pensions one half the 
amount we paid the veterans of the Revolu- 
tion and more than the total amount paid 
the soldiers of the Mexican War. These 
young men, however, profit not only from 
the general pension laws. In large num- 
bers they are attaching themselves to the 
pension rolls by way of private bills. The 
Pension Committee of the House now 
spends practically all its time considering 
the claims of Spanish-American veterans. 
A veteran of the Spanish War, Congress- 
man John A. Key, of Ohio—a Democrat, 
of course—presides over this committee. 
Other veterans of the Spanish War are 
members. I have already shown that, in 
general pension legislation, the Spanish- 
American War will provide us a growing 
pension list for the next hundred years; | 
shall now show that, in private pension 
legislation, these youthful, bloodless war- 
riors already constitute a great pension 
problem. 

We can but grasp the extent this abuse 
has reached by citing certain concrete 
cases. I could fill several numbers of the 
magazine and then not exhaust the mater- 
ial at hand. I select merely a few—all 
acted on by the Sixty-third Session of Con- 
gress, the one which adjourned in March. 


CONGRESS REWARDS A CRIMINAL 


Here, for example, is House Bill No. 
11656, providing a pension of $12 a month 
for George C. Hazeltine, who served in 
Company “Kk,” 2d Regiment, Texas In- 
fantry. Hazeltine’s period of service cov- 
ered only five months. The War Depart- 
ment records show that he was never sick 
nor received any medical treatment for any 
cause. Before enlistment, according to 
the medical record, he had had external 
hemorrhoids; this was the only defect 
found on his mustering out, and this had 
absolutely no relation to his military ser- 
vice. NHazeltine had filed two applica- 
tions to the Pension Bureau alleging 
chronic diarrhea and dyspepsia; both of 
these the Bureau had rejected. In his 
application to Congress, Hazeltine set up a 
new claim; he asserted that, while in the 
performance of his duty, he had strained 
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himself in the abdomen and back while un- 
loading a provision train and that his in- 
testinal trouble was the consequence of this 
strain. Had this story been true, Hazel- 
tine would unquestionably have been en- 
titled to a pension, not only legally but 
morally. But what are the facts? The 
medical records of the War Department 
contain no reference to any such injury. 
When mustered out and asked specifically 
about his physical condition, Hazeltine 
signed a paper saying that he was in good 
health. A surgeon’s examination disclosed 
no disability except the one already de- 
scribed, acquired long before the soldier 
entered service. 

Now either the official records are false 
in Hazeltine’s case, or the man is deliber- 
ately falsifying. Of course, there is no 
probability that the war records are false; 
they were made on the spot with the ut- 
most care by high grade medical men. 
Congress, however, rejects the testimony 
of the Government’s records and accepts 
Hazeltine’s statement. Another pertinent 
question now arises: how credible a witness 
is this man who is permitted to erase, to 
his own financial advantage, the records 
of the War Department? The evidence 
shows that in 1905, while acting as post- 
master at Mobeetie, Tex., Hazeltine de- 
faulted in his accounts. He languished in 
jail until his wife’s relatives made good his 
defalcation. Afterthat heforged the name 
of another relative and was indicted; and 
again his wife’s relatives rescued him from 
his difficulties. They did this, however, 
only on his promise that he would leave the 
community; a number of people interested 
in his absence passed the hat and raised 
enough money to pack Hazeltine off to Col- 
orado. His wife then obtained a divorce. 

“From the evidence presented to the 
committee,” reports Chairman Key and 
his associates, after reviewing these facts, 
“it is of the opinion that a pension to this 
soldier of $12 a month is justified and so 
recommends.”’ 


THE PERSISTENCE OF ONE STANLEY S. STOUT 


In reading these committee reports, one 
frequently undergoes a peculiar mental 
experience. From the way the facts are 
presented, you get the idea that the com- 
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mittee is building up a strong case against 
the claimant. This evidence frequently 
recites a chain of circumstances, all clearly 
proving that the claim is unworthy and 
based upon demonstrated falsehood. Con- 
sequently a concluding paragraph, recom- 
mending a pension, has all the force of a 
dramatic surprise. Consider, for a mo- 
ment, the case of Stanley S. Stout, of 
Neva, Johnson County, Tenn., who served 
for less than a year in the Spanish War as a 
member of Company “C,”’ 6th Regiment, 
United States Infantry. 

When mustered out, Stout signed a 
declaration saying that he was suffering 
from no complaint. His commanding 
officer signed another document to the 
same effect. The company surgeon, after 
examination, reported him well and strong. 
The hospital records contain no entry of 
treatment for any illness. 

Thus, on March 18, 1899, Stout, accord- 
ing to his own statement and those of his 
superior officer and company surgeon, had 
suffered no physical deterioration as a re- 
sult of his patriotic service. One year 
afterward, however, he put in a claim for a 
pension, declaring that he was incapaci- 
tated by rheumatism and “affection of the 
left side”, acquired in service. A board of 
surgeons employed by the Pension Bureau 
examined him and made this report: “We 
find no evidence of rheumatism or affection 
of the left side. This claimant is, as far 
as we are able to ascertain, in sound physi- 
cal condition and a proper subject for life 
insurance.” A year afterward, however, 
Stout again applied for a pension. This 
time he had evidently recovered from the 
rheumatism and “affection of the left 
side’; now his pensionable difficulty was 
“gravel,” also acquired in the service. Ac- 
cording to the examining board of surgeons, 
however, Stout’s “gravel’’ was as illusory 
as his rheumatism; consequently an un- 
grateful country once more refused to 
accept him as a pensioner. Undiscour- 
aged, however, Stout, a few years later, 
again filed an application with the Pension 
Bureau. Again he alleged his discredited 
rheumatism and gravel; but now his physi- 
cal difficulties had increased, for he had also 
“jaundice, malaria, pleurisy of side, and 
diarrhea.”” Once more the long-suffering 
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board of surgeons examined Stout’s physical 
tenement and made the following unfeelin. 
report: “The board states that after care- 
ful search for evidence of jaundice, pleur- 
isy, diarrhea, and gravel they are unable to 
find any existing.” 

In his repeated assault upon the pension 
list Stout now decided to ignore the Pen- 
sion Bureau, and appeal directly to the 
source of all authority, Congress itself. 
House Bill No. 2750 was the result. Stout 
now brings to the front the usual “com- 
rades,”’ who testify that their associate— 
despite his own signed declaration that 
he was a well man on mustering out—was 
suffering from rheumatism, jaundice, and 
malaria. Stout also brings forth a physi- 
cian in the person of Dr. J.G. Butler. Four 
months after his return from the war, 
Stout says, he suffered from an attack 
of something from which he was “bad off” 
and called in Dr. Butler. This latter 
physician, says Stout, informed him that 
he was afflicted with malaria and rheu- 
matism. The same Dr. Butler is placed 
on the witness stand. He testifies that 
his office records do not disclose that 
he treated Stout on this occasion and 
that he has no recollection of any such 
occurrence. 

Clearly, we conclude, after reading this 
evidence, Chairman Key and his fellow 
committeemen have pretty effectually de- 
molished Stout’s claim fora pension. How- 
ever, here is their verdict: 

“From the evidence submitted your 
committee believe that the disabilities 
from which the soldier now suffers were 
incurred in service and line of duty and 
recommend the allowance of pension at 
the rate of $12 a month.” 

They believe this, be it observed, not 
because they are really sorry for Stout 
and wish to oblige some Congressman, or 
for some other occult reason not disclosed. 
but—“‘from the evidence submitted!” 


AN ELUSIVE CASE OF TYPHOID FEVER 


Edward C. Franklin, of 335 London 
Street, Buffalo, served six months as a 
volunteer infantryman in the Spanish War. 
Congress has just pensioned him at the 
rate of $12 a month for disease of stomach, 
liver, and heart, claimed to be the sequel 


























of typhoid fever suffered in the Cuban 
War. According to Franklin’s sworn state- 
ment, he was ill with typhoid fever from 
October 8 to November 6, 1898—an attack 
so severe that it left three great vital 
organs, his heart, liver, and stomach, 
hopelessly impaired. If Franklin’s state- 
ment is true, his case certainly forms a 
unique one in medical annals. This is an 
instance where dates have the greatest 
significance. Franklin says, for example, 
that he was taken ill on October 8th, and 
had sufficiently recovered to return to his 
regiment on November 6th. His attack, 
including the acute stage and the conval- 
escence, lasted less than a month—a re- 
markably short time for a case of typhoid 
severe enough to injure permanently his 
heart, stomach, and liver. On November 
7th, the very day after his return to his 
regiment, his health was perfect. We 
know this because Franklin said so himself. 
On that day he underwent the usual physi- 
cal examination on his mustering out. The 
examining surgeon found Franklin in per- 
fect health, according to the report in the 
war office; Franklin signed a paper declar- 
ing that he had no physical ailment. In 
other words the official records disclose this 
fact: the examining surgeon, on almost the 
very day Franklin had risen from the sick 
bed, in which he had suffered an unusually 
virulent attack of typhoid fever, found his 
physical condition ideal—a diagnosis with 
which Franklin himself agreed. 

A closer examination of the facts dis- 
closes a plausible reason for Franklin’s fix- 
ing his period of illness from October 8th 
to November 6th. The hospital records 
show that he received no medical treat- 
ment for typhoid fever or for anything in 
his six months of service. Franklin’s regi- 
ment, however, had a furlough for this crit- 
ical month. His sickness, swears Frank- 
lin, took place during this month; that ex- 
plains why there is no medical record. He 
brings as witnesses two doctors and two 
friends, at whose house he was ill. One 
of these doctors is dead. The other, on 
special examination, testifies as follows: 
“The only treatment shown by his records 
was on November 11, 1898, when he gave 
him some tablets to act on his bowels. 
Claimant told him that he had had typhoid 
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fever in service, but witness could not re- 
call that he exhibited any marked symp- 
toms of a recent attack of typhoid fever, 
and his impression at that time was that it 
was malarial.” 

Still, there were the affidavits of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Carter, at whose house, 
according to Franklin’s evidence, he had. 
had this elusive illness. No court could 
have asked for more detailed evidence than 
these documents. They contained a long 
and affecting tale of Franklin’s illness, the 
diagnosis of the physician as typhoid fever, 
the physical symptoms, and the like. Every 
line disclosed this paper as a masterpiece 
of the pension attorney’s handiwork. This 
impression was further emphasized when 
Mr. and Mrs. Carter, who had signed this 
document, went on the stand for cross ex- 
amination. Mrs. Carter could recall noth- 
ing of Franklin’s illness except when she 
refreshed her memory by glancing at the 
affidavit. Finally she burst out: “I my- 
self was sick all of this time and had little 
time to think of the ailments of others.” 
“Her husband, William Carter (I am 
quoting from the pension committee’s 
report), who stated that he had been ad- 
vised by his wife to look over the copy of 
their affidavit but had been too busy to 
do so, could not recall the nature of the 
claimant’s alleged sickness at his house, 
nor how long he was sick, ‘nor anything 
about it,’ even when questioned specific- 
ally in regard to typhoid fever, heart dis- 
ease, liver disease, etc., but after hearing 
his affidavit read stated that he was willing 
to ‘stick by’ it, as he consulted with his 
wife at the time of making it.”’ 

The pension committee’s report on 
Franklin’s case itself sneers at his claim to 
having suffered from typhoid fever. “Some 
of his comrades testify that he did suffer 
from the alleged typhoid fever in service. 
The typhoid fever is alleged to have devel- 
oped while the soldier was on furlough, it 
will be noted.” (Clearly the committee 
asks this question: if the sickness took place 
on furlough, how could his “comrades” 
have personal knowledge of it?) 

“From the evidence submitted your 
committee is of the opinion that the dis- 
abilities from which the soldier now suffers 
may be safely accepted as due to his ser- 
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vice, and recommends the allowance of pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month.” 


SOME PENSIONABLE AFFLICTIONS 


The extent to which the House Com- 
mittee on Pensions will go in its generosity 
to veterans of the Spanish-American War 
is illustrated by the case of Martella M. 
George, of Vandervoort, Ark. She is the 
widow of Wallace E. George, who served 
in the war with Spain in Company “D,”’ 
20th Regiment, Kansas Volunteer Infantry. 
George died August 17, 1908, of typhoid 
fever. His widow applied to the Pension 
Committee of the House, through her Con- 
gressman, for a pension as his widow on the 
ground that the typhoid fever, from which 
he died, was the result of certain disabili- 
ties he had suffered in service. The med- 


ical records of the War Department show — 


what these disabilities were: 


July 5. to 24, 1898, acute gonorrhea; Sep- 
tember 10 to 23, 1898, gonorrhea; December 
11 to 21, 1898, gonorrhea; December 28, 
1898, to March 5, 1899, gonorrhea, gonorrheal 
chancroidal adenitis, syphilis; May 10 to 
June 5, 1899, syphilitic rheumatism, shoulders, 
back, and legs; June 9 to August 2, 1899, 
secondary syphilis, mucous patches, mouth and 
throat; August 2 to August 28, 1899, syphilis, 
secondary. None of these in line of duty. 
Discharged August 28, 1899, services no longer 
required. 

On these facts the Pension Committee 
finds as follows: 

“From the evidence submitted your 
committee is of the opinion that a pension 
of $12 a month and $2 additional for each 
minor child until same reaches the age of 
sixteen years is justified and so recom- 
mends.” (It should be added that, though 
the House of Representatives passed this 
bill after its character had been explained 
in detail by Congressman Dies, the Senate 
found it alittle too brazen and threw it out.) 

Charles Forbes, of Plato, Centre County, 
Tenn., who served in the war with Spain 
in Troop “E,” 11th United States Cavalry, 
is at present the sufferer from a weak heart. 
He asks the Pension Committee of Con- 
gress for a pension of $12 a month, on 
the ground that he acquired this disability 
as a result of his military service. The 
War Department records show that from 





September 29 to November 8, 1901, 
Forbes was treated for “endocarditis (in- 
flammation of heart lining) contracted prior 
to enlistment and not in the line of duty.” 
As to Forbes’s testimony that this official 
record is wrong, and that he had really ac- 
quired his disease in service, the Pension 
Committee reports: “His testimony was 
almost entirely discredited by the wit- 
nesses failing to sustain their former testi- 
mony when questioned by the special ex- 
aminer. In the special examination it was 
shown that the claimant did suffer from 
weak heart prior to his enlistment, and also 
had a bad venereal disease which he said 
was syphilis.” 

On this set of facts, industriously col- 
lected by itself, the Pension Committee 
renders the following verdict: 

“From theevidence submitted your com- 
mittee believe that the disabilities from 
which the soldier now suffers may be 
safely accepted as due to the service, and 
recommend the allowance of pension at the 
rate of $12 a month.” 


THE CASE OF AVERY E. DAVIS 


On January 20, 1912, Avery E. Davis, 
a veteran of the Spanish War, severed an 
artery in his neck while shaving himself— 
an accident, unintentional or otherwise, 
that resulted in his death. His widow 


. applied for a pension to the Pension 


Bureau, but the claim was rejected on the 
ground that the soldier’s death could not 
be regarded as due to his military service. 
When Mrs. Davis appealed to Congress, 
however, setting forth a unique patho- 
logical theory by which she traced her 
soldier’s death, from a self-inflicted wound 
in 1912, directly to a military service that 
had ended fourteen years before, she found 
more attentive listeners. “With the bill 
the petitioner files an affidavit,’ the Pen- 
sion Committee reports, “stating that she 
believes her husband’s death was due to 
nervousness, resulting from malarial poi- 
soning, which caused his hand to shake so 
when shaving that he accidentally cut the 
artery in his neck which caused his death.” 
The committee accepts this contention, 
awards Mrs. Davis $12 a month, and $2 
a month for each of two minor children. 
The Spanish War records show that 
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Edgar C. Cummings, of Company “C,”’ 
2d Regiment, West Virginia Infantry, 
suffered in hospital from December 109, 
1898, to January 10, 1899, from “mumps. 
No additional treatment shown.”’ Soon 
after leaving the service he applied for a 
‘ pension for deafness of the right ear, as 
due to his military service. The Pension 
Bureau promptly awarded Cummings $10 
a month for his impaired right ear—a pen- 
sion he has been drawing for fifteen years. 
Since then Cummings has made periodical 
appearances at the Pension Bureau, de- 
manding similar compensation for his other 
ear, claims which the Pension Bureau has 
rejected. Filed reports of medical ex- 
aminers reveal an undoubted deafness in 
the right ear—for which Cummings is re- 
ceiving $10 a month; but they find no im- 
pairment in the corresponding member on 
the other side of his head. However, the 
Pension Committee of the House now 
comes to the rescue, and increases Cum- 
mings’s pension from $10 to $24. This case 
furnishes an interesting comparison be- 
tween the methods of the Pension Bureau 
and the Pension Committee of the House 
of Representatives. The former awards 
$10 for a deafness of a right ear which un- 
doubtedly exists; the Pension Committee 
gives $14—or four dollars more—for a 
deafness of a left ear which only interested 
witnesses can discover. 


THE CAUSE OF RHEUMATISM 


In the last few years medical scientists 
in all parts of the world have devoted a 
large amount of time to attempting to dis- 
cover the cause of rheumatism. Many sug- 
gestive theories have been proposed, but 
none has yet been generally accepted. 
A man who could actually run this mystery 
down would probably qualify for the Nobel 
Prize. The attention of the Rockefeller 
Institute and of Professor Ehrlich of Frank- 
fort is now called to the report of the House 
Pension Committee on Bill No. 5994, grant- 
ing a pension of $12 a month to Joseph 
E. Bilbo, a veteran of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. Any one who reads this official 
document will at once congratulate human- 
ity that an exceedingly baffling medical 
problem has been solved. “From the evi- 
dence submitted your committee believe 
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the disabilities from which the soldier now 
suffers were incurred in service and in line 
of duty.”’ In Bilbo’s medical record in the 
war with Spain we find only one brief 
entry: “January 11 to 13, 1899, measles.”’ 

According to the Pension Committee, 
therefore, a two days’ sickness with measles 
explains rheumatism—of the pensionable 
variety—in after life. 

There are other difficulties in Bilbo’s 
case, however. Among them these: 

At mustering out Bilbo signed a docu- 
ment saying that he was in perfect health. 

The medical officer who examined Bilbo 
certified to the same effect. 

As late as January 18, 1911, a board of 
surgeons, who examined Bilbo in the inter- 
est of the Pension Bureau, reported that 
they could find no evidence of rheumatism 
“at that time or during the past.”’ His 
heart and other vital organs were normal. 
The best a well disposed board of sur- 
geons could do for Bilbo was to report that 
“the soldier did have the appearance of 
one who could easily suffer from attacks of 
rheumatism.”’ 

Apparently measles—of two days’ dura- 
tion—not only causes rheumatism, but 
causes such a subtle variety of the disease 
that only the victim of the legislative 
branch of the Government can discover it. 

Still, “from the evidence submitted,” 
lS: Etc. 

The reader needs only one additional 
fact to understand completely this trans- 
action. This veteran, now pensioned at 
$12 a month, is thirty-six years old. 

However, there are many cases in which 
even all the ingenuity of the Pension Com- 
mittee cannot trace “from the evidence 
submitted” a pensioner’s disability to the 
service. This technicality, however, does 
not necessarily interfere with the pension. 

John Abplanalp, of Midway, Utah, is a 
veteran of the war with Spain. In May, 
1912, fourteen years after the peace treaty, 
he lost the sight of both eyes in a mine ex- 
plosion. Were Utah a state sufficiently 
civilized to have a workmen’s compensa- 
tion act, this unfortunate miner would re- 
ceive legitimate relief. Instead, the com- 
mittee recommended that he become 
a charge on the Federal Treasury at the 
high rate of $50 a month. 
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Any one familiar with the pension ques- 
tion will note a certain dissimilarity be- 
tween these “ meritorious cases’’ and those 
introduced in the interest of veterans of 
the Civil War. The Invalid Pension Com- 
mittee, which handles all Civil War cases, 
makes no attempt to prove that the claim- 
ant’s injury is a consequence of his military 
service. The Pension Committee, which 
handles Spanish-American cases, feels in 
duty bound to trace the disability to the 
dangers associated in meeting the enemy. 
These attempts, as | have shown, are 
usually laborious and grotesque. This is 
necessarily the case since, had the soldier 
been able to demonstrate a service origin 
for his ill, it would have been unnecessary 
to appeal to Congress, as the Pension 
Bureau would have allowed his claim. The 
fact, however, that, in Spanish-American 
War cases, Congress usually finds it neces- 
sary to trace the injury to service, while 
in Civil War cases it makes no such at- 
tempt, indicates that these two classes of 
pensioners stand on entirely different 
ground. The explanation is simple. Civil 
War veterans, in order to qualify under the 
general laws, do not now have to prove 
disabilities of any kind, only age and ser- 
vice; therefore, Congress, in passing pri- 
vate bills, ignores these points. As yet, 
however, no general laws have been passed 
for the benefit of Spanish-American vet- 
erans. Like the veterans of the Civil War 
until 1890, they are pensioned only by the 
law of 1863, under which they have to 
trace their difficulties to patriotic service. 
The Pension Committee, therefore, in de- 
ciding on their claims, makes heroic efforts 
to establish this relation. 


TIME TO CHECK SPANISH-AMERICAN ABUSES 


The one important point is that the 
pension abuse is a kind of political rake’s 
progress, starting innocently and event- 
ually reaching the spectacle provided by our 
treatment of the veterans of the Civil 
War. We pensioned first only Civil War 
survivors who had really suffered in their 
country’s cause; we also properly pen- 
sioned the widows and other dependents of 
such veterans. Then we pensioned all 
disabled veterans, irrespective of whether 
their injuries were the result of service, and 
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also pensioned the widows of all veterans, 
provided the marriages had taken place 
prior to June 27, 1890. Then, in 1907, we 
pensioned all soldiers who had seen ninety 
days’ service, whether they were disabled 
or not; and in 1912, we enormously in- 
creased the amount of such pensions. The 
Grand Army is now making.a campaign 
for a removal of the time limitations on 
widows; to make all pensionable irrespec- 
tive of the date of their marriage. These 
are the general laws, which, with their 
numerous amendments, have increased our 
pension bill from $29,000,000 in 1870 to 
$172,000,000 in 1914. That work, form- 
ing one of the most disgraceful chapters in 
our country’s history, can not be undone at 
this late day. 

There is one thing we can do, however, 
and that is to prevent its repetition. There 
are 400,000 or 500,000 veterans of the 
Spanish and Philippine wars, who are 
rapidly organizing themselves and using 
familiar political methods in an effort to 
create another huge pension roll. This 
thing the present generation can and must 
stop. Any veteran of the. Spanish or 
Philippine war who was wounded or dis- 
abled as a result of his military service is 
entitled to a pension. The widow or other 
dependents of such a soldier also have 
claims upon the national bounty. The 
existing laws provide for such pensions. 
Beyond that point, however, Spanish- 
American pensioners must not go. Such 
soldiers can submit their evidence to a 
Pension Bureau, always disposed to view 
their claims liberally; failing in proving 
their case, they should not be permitted 
to hang on to the coat tails of political 
Congressmen in an effort to get through 
a private bill. A law pensioning their 
widows—such a bill as has recently passed 
the House and will come up again next 
winter — should not be tolerated. And 
any movement to apply to them the laws 
passed for the benefit of Civil War vet- 
erans should be squelched as soon as it 
shows its head. 

We cannot end at this late day the pen- 
sion abuses of the Civil War. We can, 
however, forestall the creation of another 
scandalous pension roll. Will the Ameri- 
can people do it? 
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CONSTANTINOPLE 
THE KEY FO) EMPIRE 


HOW MODERN HISTORY, LIKE MODERN COMMERCE, CONVERGES TOWARD THE 
NARROW WATERS WHICH HAVE, DURING SIX CENTURIES, SEPARATED THE 
TURK’S EUROPEAN FROM HIS ASIATIC DOMINIONS—A REGION WHERE 
THE PAST SHAKES HANDS WITH THE PRESENT-—THE STRAITS AND 
THE OPAL CITY VISUALIZED—THE TEMPER AND ATMOSPHERE 
OF THE LEVANT—THE CONFLICTING INTERESTS AND AM- 

BITIONS OF BELLIGERENT AND NEUTRAL NATIONS 
DEFINED AS THEY CENTRE AT STAMBOUL 




















[The author of this article spent five months in Constantinople and the Levant during 
the Turko-Balkan war of 1912~13.— THE EpitTors.| 


I. CONSTANTINOPLE AND THE DARDANELLES 


ONSTANTINOPLE isaJanus- into Europe. Eastward she sees against 
headed city sitting at thecross- a dim background of immemorial Asia 
roads of empire and hold-_ the armies of a European nation, which is 
ing in her hands the keys partly Asiatic, moving against her. In the 
thereto. Eastward she looks mouth of the Hellespont the navies of 

through the Bosphorus into Asia. West- dominant Europe have knocked with their 
ward she looks through the Dardanelles great guns upon her western gates. 
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TURKISH WARSHIPS IN THE MOUTH OF THE GOLDEN HORN 








THE SHIP AT THE LEFT IS THE “BRESLAU,’ WHICH WAS TRANSFERRED TO THE TURKISH NAVY AFTER ITS 
ESCAPE FROM THE BRITISH AND FRENCH FLEETS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 








THE GOLDEN HORN 


LOOKING EASTERLY 
FROM THE MOHAMMEDAN 
BURYING GROUND, PAST 
THE ONLY TURKISH 
NAVY YARD, IN THE LEFT 
MIDDLE DISTANCE, TO 
ITS OUTLET INTO THE 
BOSPHORUS. GALATA IS 
ON THE LEFT AND STAM- 
BOUL ON THE RIGHT 








THE OUTER BRIDGE 


ACROSS THE GOLDEN 
HORN (A LONG, NARROW 
BAY OF THE BOSPHORUS) 
LOOKING FROM STAM- 
BOUL TOWARD GALATA. 
THE HISTORIC GALATA 
TOWER AT THE LEFT 
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THE BOSPHORUS 


ANOTHER VIEW OF 
THE OUTER BRIDGE, 
LOOKING MORE TO THE 
RIGHT. IN THE DISTANCE 
7O THE RIGHT THE 
WATERFRONT OF GALATA 
FACING ON THE BOS- 
PHORUS 





, AU Bini 
Copyright by 11. C. White Co. THREE VIEWS OF THE GOLDEN HORN 


AND OF STAMBOUL AND GALATA, TWO OF THE PRINCIPAL SECTIONS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
THESE VIEWS, AND THOSE ON THE FACING PAGE, WHEN STUDIED IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
MAP ON PAGE 181, GIVE A COMPREHENSIVE IDEA OF THE STRUCTURE OF THE CITY 











THE INNER BRIDGE 


ACROSS THE GOLDEN 
HORN TO STAMBOUL, 
LOOKING FROM THE GA- 
LATA TOWER, A LOOK- 
OUT FOR FIRE WATCH- 
MEN. THE MOSQUE OF 
MOHAMMED (LEFT) AND 
THE MOSQUE OF SULTAN 
SELIM (RIGHT) IN THE 
DISTANCE 
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SERAGLIO POINT 


THE HISTORIC MOSQUE 
OF ST. SOPHIA AT THE 
RIGHT, AND BEHIND IT 
THE SEA OF MARMORA 
AND THE BOLD HEAD- 
LAND OF CHALCEDON ON 
THE ASIATIC SHORE 
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SCUTARI 


IN THE DISTANCE 
ACROSS THE BOSPHORUS. 
SCUTARI, THOUGH ON 
THE ASIATIC SIDE, IS 
PRACTICALLY AN INTE- 
GRAL PART OF CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE 


THREE VIEWS 


THE UPPER PICTURE LOOKING SOUTHWESTWARD, THE MIDDLE PICTURE SOUTHEASTWARD, 


AND THE LOWER PICTURE EASTWARD. 
PHOTOGRAPH, IS THE MODERN BUSINESS DISTRICT 
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FROM THE GALATA TOWER 


SIDE OF THE WATER IN EACH 
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Mankind and ships 
draw into the Dar- 
danelles from all over 
the world as though 
obeying some great 
magnetic law. It has 
always been so and 
so it will always be. 
Probably no other 
stretch of water in 
the world is more un- 
iversally known, for 
here the commerce 
and voyagers from 
across the seven seas 
meet to link this his- 
toric strait with the 
intimate life of every 
people under the sun. 

The Osmanieh was 
one of an argosy of 
steamers in Novem- 
ber, 1913, marking 
time on the edge of 
Mohammed’s then 
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THE KAISER’S FOUNTAIN 


ERECTED IN FRONT OF THE MOSQUE OF ST. SOPHIA 
BY THE GERMAN EMPEROR IN 1899, ONE OF THE 
FIRST STEPS IN THE LONG PROCESS OF DIPLOMATIC 
COURTESIES BY WHICH TURKEY WAS DRAWN INTO A 
WILLING PARTICIPATION IN GERMANY’S “DRIFT TO 
THE EAST’ FOR COMMERCIAL EXPANSION 


sign of the Khedivial 
line, “weekly sailings 
between Alexandria 
and Stamboul.’’ 
Eleven of us all told 
some at anchor, and 
others flapping their 
half-submerged_ pro- 
pellers just enough 
to keep steerage way 
against the four-knot 
current that sets out 
from the Marmora— 
and there we hung 
all morning, like a lot 
of flotsam in an eddy, 
waiting for the Turk 
to turn up and chap- 
eron us safely 
through his mines. 
To the south of us, 
a black silhouette in 
Besika Bay, lay the 
British battle cruiser 
Inflexible, heroine 


since then of the 
Falkland Islands sea-fight and the bom- 
bardment of the Dardanelles. Westward, 
between us and the purple island of Im- 
bros, four black streaks on the blue A-gean, 
lay a Greek destroyer squadron, like hostile 
watchdogs across the Turk’s threshold. 
On the decks of the Osmanieh the sun 


unviolated mine 

fields at the mouth of the Straits. They 
had been collecting there all through 
the morning, waiting for the Turk to 
send down his pilot boat from Chanak. 
They had strolled in from north, west, and 
south—tramps, most of them—carrying 
the flags of nations then neutral but now 
at war. There was an old square-rigged thawed out a polyglot life. Through the 
Frenchman from the China coast, an open ports of the saloon came drifting, 
Austrian - Lloyd 
from Trieste, a 
German _ trader 
out of the Baltic, 
a couple of Rus- 
sian blue-funnels 
homing to Odes- 
sa or Sebastopol 
in the Black Sea, 
and four or five 
ocean vagabonds 
from every- 
where. Next us, 
all derricks, lay a 
collier flying a 
grimy Italian 
flag, and at our 
own stern hung 
the British en- 
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benefited by distance, versions of Schubert 
and ‘‘Madame Butterfly” as executed by the 
Inflexible’s midshipman. The Jnflexzble’s 
chaplain paced the deck with a black- 
browed assassin in a red fez, whose sinister 
mien stimulated a belief in atrocities. As 
a matter of fact he was a Bulgar from Os- 





TO EMPIRE 
and down linked arm in arm; one very old, 
with steel-rimmed_spectacles and skin like 
a walnut; the second, a tranquil, pale- 
faced madonna in a shaw]; the third burst- 
ing out of her clothes, red-lipped, level- 
eyed, and the wind in her yellow hair. A 
Spanish Jewplayed gameswith his children. 
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THE MOSQUE OF ST. SOPHIA 
BUILT IN A. D. 532 BY JUSTINIAN THE GREAT AS A CHRISTIAN CATHEDRAL AND TRANSFORMED INTO A 


MOHAMMEDAN MOSQUE IN 1453 WHEN CONSTANTINOPLE WAS CAPTURED BY 
MANY WARS BEFORE THE PRESENT ONE, WAGED FOR THE SAME PURPOSES 
OF EUROPE AND OF OBTAINING A FREE WATERWAY 


wego, N. Y,, who made a handsome living 
in peace times selling McCormick harvesters 
to Turk and Russian farmers. Near the 
rail stood a great swell of an old Nigerian 
sheik, mahogany face swathed in his white 
burnoose, squinting around on Europe and 
Asia through German field glasses. Three 
generations of Armenian women shuffled up 





THE TURKS. IT HAS SEEN 
OF DRIVING THE TURKS OUT 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN FOR RUSSIA 


Watching them, an Italian and his wife 
talked to a lady missionary. 

“No,” said the Italian woman sweetly, 
“1 do not afraid de cholera. Constanti- 
nople, it ees our home, an’ de cholera we 
have alla de time. You boila de wat’ an’ 
do not buya de fruit. No deeference.” 

The lady missionary had a wintry, New 
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THE ‘‘STATIONAIRES’ OF THE FOREIGN POWERS AT CONSTANTINOPLE 


THESE ARE THE DESPATCH BOATS OF THE EMBASSIES AND MINISTRIES. AT THE LEFT IS THE “‘SCORPION, ” 
THE AMERICAN BOAT, LYING AT THE POINT WHERE THE GOLDEN HORN ENTERS THE BOSPHORUS 


England profile, hair slicked back, firm Smyrna, smoked big cigars and talked 
jaw, but a motherly, kind eye beamed on French comfortably with a bearded priest. 
the sinners round about her. Two of them, Up forward a nomad encampment, 
very sinful Greek carpet merchants from strayed out of Deuteronomy, was parked 














ON THE BUSY GOLDEN HORN 
ONE OF THE OLDEST AND MOST IMPORTANT COMMERCIAL HARBORS IN THE WORLD 
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ONE OF 


on rugs and mattresses in a fine mosaic 
of babies and food and dogs and house- 
hold chattels. And right in the middle of 
the whole composition, in the best place on 
the ship, sat a fat and imperturbable Turk 
industriously picking Levantine fauna out 
of himself. 

There we had that morning on the deck 
of the steamer, and on the sea all around us, 
a perfect epitome of the situation these last 
four hundred years. 

By and by the Turk pilot got good and 
ready and came down the Straits to take 
our assorted fleet through submarine dan- 
ger zones up to Chanak. His little black 
tub of a boat chugged manfully away up at 
the head of the procession like a proud little 
boy at the head of a marching band. Those 





THE FORTIFIED TURKISH TOWNS ON 





THE DARDANELLES 


first fifteen or twenty miles of the Helles- 
pont are, in the general relation of water 
and land, not unlike Long Island Sound as 
you go from a point opposite Greenwich 
toward New York close along the Long 
Island side. 

On the left, as you go in, Europe comes 
down to Cape Helles at the extreme end 
of the Gallipoli peninsula in a long brown 
headland, poking out into the A:gean. As 
far as you can see up into the Straits, the 
European shore stretches away, uniformly 
bleak and barren, a flat sky-line topping 
yellow cliffs which seem a hundred feet or 
more in height. Inside the tip of the 
Cape a white lighthouse and signal station 
used to stand flanked by some houses 
and the walls of old fortifications, and 

down at the foot of 








STOPPING A NEUTRAL MERCHANTMAN IN THE AEGEAN SEA AT THE MOUTH OF THE 
DARDANELLES DURING THE 








A GREEK TORPEDO BOAT DESTROYER 


TURKO-BALKAN WAR 


the cliff, as though 
spilled over from the 
top, a few houses 
seemed to have taken 
root and sprouted for- 
lornly at the water’s 
edge. This was the 
ancient fortress and 
town of Sidd-el-Bahr, 
the Turk’s right-hand 
sentinel at his sea-gate. 

Over on the other 
side, about two miles 
across the Straits, the 
yellow towers of an old 
stone fort crowned 
the tip end of Asia, 
also a bleak, brown 
headland. Back of the 
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A TURKISH WARSHIP 


fort, on higher ground, facing seaward, 
stood a flock of what looked like windmills. 
The windmills, the old castle-fort, and some 
scattered buildings made up all that could 
be seen of Kum Kaleh, the Sultan’s left- 
hand guardian of the gate. Those two 
bleak headlands must be more desolate 
than ever now, with the old forts leveled, 
the houses in ruins, and the white light- 
house tumbled down. 

Just round the corner from Kum Kaleh, 
Homer’s river Scamander, under another 
name, still flows into the Hellespont. Along 
the beach at its mouth Agamemnon hauled 
up his “black ships” three thousand years 
ago. Its waters now, as then, flow from 
springs on Mount Ida and drain the “windy 
plains of Troy,” but in all these ages 


THE DARDANELLES 


IN 


History never does anything else but re- 
peat itself here. 

From a steamer going in along the chan- 
nel on the European side you can see on the 
Asiatic side the misty hinterland of Ana- 
tolia stretching away southward to the 
distant mountains in the land where the 
Osmanli Turks originally came from. Ab- 
sence of heavy foliage, peculiarities of rock 
formation, and a crystal quality in the air 
combine to paint the distant hills, ridges, and 
islands in this history-haunted part of the 
world with rare tones of rose and bronze and 
dusty purple. Valleys are marked by faint 
shadows or long slants of light, the whole 
composition of landscape, in a region that is 
always being fought for, giving a curiousim- 
pression of profound and abiding serenity. 





they have brought 
down a lot of classic 
mud out of the Troad 
and with it filled up 
the crescent bay used 
by the Greeks long 
ago. When landing 
parties went ashore in 
March from the 
French and British 
ships to take posses- 
sion of the Sigeum 
promontory, they 
hauled up their cut- 
ters on the soil of 
“many-towered 
Ilium.” Thus in the 
Dardanelles the Past 
shakes hands with the 
Present, face to face. 








NEUTRAL MERCHANTMEN BEING 








THROUGH THE MINE FIELDS 


PILOTED THROUGH THE DARDANELLES BY A 
TURKISH PILOT BOAT 
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SUNK BY A BRITISH SUBMARINE 


THE ‘‘MESSUDIEH,” WHICH THE “‘B-I1’’ SUNK IN THE DARDANELLES AFTER IT HAD TRAVELED SUBMERGED FOR 
SEVERAL HOURS THROUGH THE TURKISH MINE FIELDS 


Once you have reached Kilid Bahr and 
Chanak the character of the Straits changes 
entirely. From a broad sound the Dar- 
danelles becomes a river, flowing between 
high banks. Here another familiar com- 
parison will help. The double turn from 
Chanak Kalesi around Nagara and Abydos 


suggests the Hudson at West Point. Big 
euns on the high cliffs at Kilid Bahr and on 
the lower heights above Chanak can rake 
thenarrowwaters below them as mercilessly 
as heavy ordnance mounted at West Point 
and across the river at Garrison could 
sweep the Hudson upstream to Newburgh 














THE ‘‘MEJIDIEH’ OF THE TURKISH NAVY 
WHICH IS AIDING THE LAND FORTS IN THE DEFENSE OF THE DARDANELLES AGAINST THE ATTACK OF THE ALLIES 
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‘“SEVEN 
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TOWERS” 


THE SOUTHERLY END OF THE OLD ROMAN WALL WHICH IS ROUGHLY THE WESTERN BOUNDARY OF STAMBOUL 


and straight downstream to the limit of 
its ranges. A realization of this topo- 
graphy will help any one to understand, 
without going into technicalities, why the 
strongest fleet which has ever bombarded 
a shore position was unable during two 
months of active operations to pass the 
Straits from the Aegean to Constantinople. 


On the other side of Abydos, the “ Hud- 
son River’”’ broadens out again to the pro- 
portions of a sound, with receding low 
shores and blue mountains following in 
the south. 

It was sunset when the Osmanieh reached 
Gallipoli, nearly forty miles from the west- 
ern gates of the Dardanelles. And the 
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SMYRNA, THE GREAT AZGEAN PORT OF ASIA MINOR 
A FAMOUS TRADING CENTRE WITH A LARGE EXPORT OF FIGS, WHEAT, AND OTHER PRODUCTS OF WORLD 
COMMERCE, AND AN IMPORTANT PART OF THE RICH PRIZE OF TRADE ADVANTAGES FOR WHICH THE ALLIES ARE 


FIGHTING AGAINST GERMANY 


lights of that straggling city, the first settle- 
ment of the Osmanli in Europe, beaconed 
us as we steamed on into a vast dim Mar- 
mora which looked like the open sea. It 
was at Gallipoli that the British squadron 


lay in 1878, at the end of the Russian- 
Turkish War, while the Powers browbeat a 
victorious Russia out of the peace of San 
Stefano into the so-called Treaty of Berlin, 
a “ Truce of the Bear,” which settled noth- 
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ing and, thirty-seven 
years ago, sowed the 
inevitable seeds of the 
present war. 

It takes all night to 
do the hundred and 
twenty miles between 
Gallipoli and Con- 
stantinople. Next 
morning we awoke in 
the Golden _ Horn. 
From that point let us 
look back briefly over 
the last thirty-seven 
years. Such a glance 
will help us to under- 
stand the puzzling and 
wonderful present. 

Around the shores 
of the Golden Horn 
the history and des- 
tinies of peoples have 
converged for cen- 
turies just as shipping 
from the seven seas 


draws into the Dar- 
A VISTA OF TWO CONTINENTS 


danelles. There is no 
| = h ACROSS THE NARROW WATERS OF THE BOSPHORUS FROM EUROPE INTO ASIA. THE 
one p ace In t e CASTLE RUMILI HISSAR IN THE FOREGROUND 
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BRUSA, THE ANCIENT CAPITAL OF THE TURKS IN ASIA MINOR 


THE MOUNTAINS OF ANATOLIA IN THE BACKGROUND AND, IN THE FOREGROUND, SOME OF THE MODERN MILI- 
TARY ROADS THAT FRENCH ENGINEERS BUILT FOR THE TURKISH GOVERNMENT 
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THE SUBLIME PORTE 





I. THE EVERYDAY BUSINESS ENTRANCE TO THE TURKISH MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS IN CONSTANTI- 


NOPLE, WHERE FOR GENERATIONS THE TEMPORIZING MEASURES TO SAVE “ THE SICK MAN OF EUROPE ” 


BANISHMENT TO ASIA HAVE BEEN CONTRIVED 


world of such vital interest to so many 
nations as Constantinople. Protected by 
the narrow defiles of the Dardanelles and 
the Bosphorus, by the deadlock of the 
European Concert, and in recent years by 
the entrenched lines at Bulair and Tchatalja, 
the most universally desired city in Europe 
has during the last 450 years remained in 
the hands of a fighting Asiatic tribe. 

During those centuries, while the borders 
of an Oriental Empire on three continents 
have steadily contracted in their hands, 
they have still managed to cling to the city 
which, with its matchless approaches, is 
now the key to European empire. 

For a long time, when the Sultans were 


FROM 


personages, wrought into iron by continual 
strife, mating only with the picked women 
of their own people or their conquests, 
when the Turk was a scimitar with the 
contempt of the scimitar for anything it 
could cut, then Ottoman hands were 
more than strong enough by themselves 
to hold their capital on the Bosphorus. 
Europe has been in the habit of regarding 
those as barbarous years of the sword and 
militant Islam. 

Since then, in the years of gunpowder 
and pacific Christian civilization, the 
Osmanli’s weakening grip on his jewel of a 
city with its perilous sea-gates has been 
sustained by that unreal thing, first pro- 
mulgated as an ideal 








THE SUBLIME PORTE 


Il. THE CEREMONIAL GATE THAT IS OPENED ONLY ON STATE OCCASIONS TO 
RECEIVE THE CARRIAGES OF FOREIGN DIPLOMATS 








by the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815 and 
talked about ever 
since in chancelleries, 
“the Powers.” The 
Turk, the Sick Man 
of Europe, has been 
kept from dying in 
Europe by “‘the 
Powers,” they say. 
The balance of power 
these last thirty-seven 
years has kept Islam 
balanced across the 
Bosphorus and kept 
the Turkish flag flying 
over a dozen different 
kinds of Christian 
people, perpetuating 
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HIS ELDER BROTHER, ABDUL HAMID II, ON APRIL 27, 
HOWEVER, IS IN THE HANDS OF THE PRO-GERMAN 


the erroneous idea that Turkey was a 
country inhabited by Turks. 

Translated out of diplomatic language, 
“the Powers’ meant—even now it is a 
strange sensation to speak of them in the 
past tense—Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Austria, Italy, and more recently 
Russia, the six strongest nations in Europe, 
bound together by the uncertain ties of 
mutual apprehension. The Turk has held 
Constantinople these last one hundred 
years simply because this interlocking 
directorate in mutual apprehension, fear, 
and jealousy has been strong enough all 
that time to keep any one Power or group 
of Powers from taking his city and his 








THE SULTAN AT THE HEAD OF HIS ARMY 
MOHAMMED V, THE NOMINAL RULER OF TURKEY, SUCCEEDED TO THE CROWN 
1909. 
POLITICAL GROUP 

















AFTER DEPOSITION OF 
THE REAL AUTHORITY IN THE GOVERNMENT, 
HEADED BY ENVER PASHA 


native content. Of “‘power” the “bal- 

ance” is lost; the scales which weighed 
it are discarded with the “scraps of 
paper” and ‘“‘judicial niceties’’ which have 

long made a masked ball of European 
diplomacy. 

Now the masks are torn off and you can 
see the expressions on the nations’ faces 
as they look fairly at one another and, one 
and all, turn covetous eyes on the Turk’s 
jewel, stolen in 1453, and shining brightly 
by the Straits. No one can now foretell 
who will own the Opal City and control 
the Straits when the smoke of this great 
settlement has cleared away. But what- 
ever nations then, singly or in common, 





European sovereignty 
away from him. 

Y But now, in these 
ultra-civilized days of 
16-inch guns, subma- 
rines, and aeroplanes, 
‘ the chancelleries must 
find a new shibboleth 
to take the place of 
“the Powers.” As 
understood a year 
ago, no such thing 
now exists. It died on 
the first of August and 
you may read its obit- 
uary in the White, 
Yellow, Blue, and 
the other, books of 
assorted outside colors 
and uniform recrimi- 








THE SUCCESSOR OF SALADIN 


A WEAK MONARCH AT THE HEAD OF A BADLY ORGANIZED BUT STILL 
PEOPLE THAT HAS OF LATE YEARS SHOWN MANY SIGNS OF PROGRESS 

















VIGOROUS 
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possess these keys to empire there is a 
singular unanimity of opinion all over 
Christendom that it can never again be 
the Turk alone. 

Nevertheless, stranger things than that 
might happen. Ottoman hands are not 
palsied yet. Although seemingly inert to 
reach out for more territory, they vitalize 
mightily in defense as though they gripped 
the sword again. But even then the Turk 


must have quickly failed in this unequal 
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fight if a great military nation, which 
used to be a “ Power,” had not made des- 
perate cause with him and showed him 
how best to use the weapons of civilized 
war. German guns and gunnery made it 
possible for the Turks to hold the Straits 
at Chanak and Kilid Bahr; German 
strategy launched the expedition against 
Egypt and kept it going, and German 
ships made Ottoman sea power in the 
Black Sea. 
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AMERICA’S TURKISH COLLEGE 


ROBERT COLLEGE, 
AS AN INSTITUTION OF HIGHER LEARNING FOR MEN. 


IN CONSTANTINOPLE, WAS FOUNDED IN 1863 BY CHRISTOPHER R. ROBERT, OF NEW YORK 
IT GIVES NON-SECTARIAN PREPARATORY AND COLLEGE IN- 


STRUCTION TO NEARLY FOUR HUNDRED TURKS, GREEKS, ARMENIANS, BULGARIANS, ISRAELITES, AND PERSIANS 
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CONSTANTINOPLE AND ITS SURROUNDINGS 


This quaint brotherhood in arms of 
Ottoman and Teuton probably began in a 
picturesque meeting which took place in 
Constantinople as far back.as November 
2, 1889. On that day two representatives 
of first-rate fighting clans met and greeted 
one another. One was the German Kaiser; 
the other, the Sultan, Abdul Hamid. The 
Hohenzollern looked the part ; the Osmanli, 
a nervous recluse; did not. But what the 
Hohenzollerns have been to Prussia and 
are to Germany the descendants of Osman, 
in uninterrupted succession since 1326, 
have been to Turkey and are to Islam— 
and for similar reasons. 

There began, as nearly as you can trace 
a movement to an event, a constructive 
stage in the very practical call of the East 
for Germany, “Der Drang nach Osten.” 
Shut off in other directions, Germany finds 
her only outlet for expansion southeast- 
ward. South America is barred by the 
Monroe Doctrine. Expansion westward 
in Europe has been impossible without 
what was, only a year ago, almost an un- 





thinkable war. Russia lay east of her, 
and England controlled the seas. 

Through Austria-Hungary and the Bal- 
kan states a way lay open in a complacent 
Turkey down into the rich undeveloped 
regions of Anatolia and Syria to the Persian 
Gulf. This was a region also not par- 
ticularly coveted by Germany’s brother 
directors in the great interlocked Concert. 
Thousands of German emigrants followed 
this imperialistic dream by practical coloni- 
zation in Asia Minor and Syria, establish- 
ing there their characteristic control of 
industry and trade. Von der Goltz was 
sent to Germanize the Turkish army, and 
Young Turks, like Enver Bey, were in- 
duced to get their military education in 
Berlin. German banks cropped up in 
Constantinople, and the Young Turk 
policy of nationalism, which rendered a 
war with the Balkan states inevitable, 
linked itself up in principle and in practice 
with the nationalism of Germany. 

In 1898, the Kaiser paid a second visit 
to Constantinople on his way to Jerusalem, 
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and this time a more tangible result 
marked the growing “understanding” of 
the German Government and the Ottoman 
misgovernment. The Sultan then granted 
to Germany the concession for the Bagdad, 
or Anatolian, Railway, which opened up 
for the Fatherland a broad and rich 
avenue, 2,000 miles in length, reaching 
from the Haidar Pasha station, across the 
Bosphorus from Stamboul, southward over 
Anatolia and Syria down the Babylonian 
valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates to the 
Persian Gulf. 

This was a great coup for the Kaiser. 
For not only was it a magnificent outlet 
for commercial development and coloni- 
zation but it effectually circumvented the 
Russian-British scheme of building a trans- 
Persian railroad, also terminating at the 
Persian Gulf and outflanking commercially 
and in a military sense the German line 
of expansion. 

Thus territorially German ambitions 
may be visualized in a continuous belt of 
German “ Kultur,” commerce, and Welt- 
macht held together by railroads and the 
German idea of civilization.and reaching 
from the North Sea to the Indian Ocean. 
In this magnificent conception the pos- 
session of Constantinople, either by Ger- 
many or by Germanized Turkey, is a vital 
ingredient. 

Across this broad plank of national 
ambition stretches the equally broad 
plank by which Russia for more than a 
hundred years has schemed and plotted to 
reach open water in the Mediterranean. 

On the cross thus formed the peace of 
Europe was crucified. 


THE WESTWARD SEA THIRST OF THE SLAV 


The most important thing to realize in 
the key to empire situation is this funda- 
mental cross purpose between Germanic 
and Slavic territorial ambition. Indeed, 
we may define this world war in two simple 
phrases: the struggle of England and Ger- 
many for eventual dominion of the seas, 
with all it represents, and the clash of Slav 
and Teuton for Constantinople and all it 
represents. 

For two hundred years Russia has had 
her weather eye, sharpened by sea thirst, 
fixed on the Golden Horn. Twice in the 


eighteenth century Russia and Austria dis- 
cussed the possibility of dividing the Sul- 
tan’s empire between them. By slow 
degrees the Russian Bear possessed himself 
of the northern shore of the Black Sea and, 
under the pretext of protecting Christian 
subjects of the Porte, crept southward into 
Moldavia and Wallachia, just as for ten 
years he crept through Manchuria and 
Korea to a Japanese-inflicted Waterloo in 
1905. When Russia came south of the 
Danube a scared Turkey first became the 
ward of the western Powers. 

In the nineteenth century Russia threw 
off all disguise and fought for the prize of 
Turkish dominion. The first time British 
and French troops, fighting with Ottoman 
armies, stopped Russia in the Crimea and 
shackled her by the Treaty of Paris in 
1856. In 1877, Russia broke the shackles 
and got within sight of Stamboul before the 
Powers again intervened. This time it 
was “diplomatic pressure” instead of force 
of arms, but the result was equally effective. 
Russian armies, under Gurko and Sko- 
beloff, fought their way through the Balkan 
passes, driving Suleiman out of Shipka 
and capturing Osman at Plevna, across 
Thrace — the road the Bulgars followed 
in 1912—and their headquarters staff 
camped finally in the spring of 1878 
at the pretty suburb of San Stefano on 
the Marmora. From the rising ground 
above San Stefano railroad station, where 
the Turks dumped their cholera victims 
in the Balkan War, you can plainly see 
the mosques and minarets of Stamboul, 
a tantalizing ten miles away, shining iri- 
descent in the sun. 

That was when the British squadron 
passed unopposed through the Dardan- 
elles and anchored at Gallipoli. With a 
look askance at those ships, an exhausted 
but victorious Russian army made a peace 
at San Stefano which really settled some- 
thing. It made Turkey pay 300 hundred 
million roubles ($150,000,000) for the war, 
ceded portions of Armenia and the Balkan 
Ottoman provinces to Russia, and left a 
Russian army of 50,000 men established 
on Turkish soil. 

But England in 1878 would not stand 
for even a fraction of the concession 
which now, in extremis, she must make. 






























































The Russian ambition which was balked 
in 1878, Sir Edward Grey on February 
25th last recognized and admitted. It is 
most interesting to notice how a little 
time changes the alignment of nations. 

While the British fleet still lay at anchor 
in the Dardanelles, the Congress of Berlin 
met in June, 1878, under the presidency of 
Bismarck. And in that Congress, Ger- 
many and Austria helped England to balk 
Russia: Montenegro, Servia, and Roumania 
were carved out of the Turk’s European 
dominions, Russian troops were hauled 
summarily back out of the territory they 
had so hardly won, and the Porte ceded to 
Austria the administration of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, with the military occupation 
of the place—the name of which sounds 
like a new Arabian Night—the “Sanjak of 
Novibazaar.” (In Turkey a Sanjak has 
roughly the same relation to a Vilayet that 
a county has to a state in America.) 

Out of that peace have directly grown 
five more wars in the same harrowed terri- 
tory fought over in ’77 and ’78. Let the 
peace-at-any-price advocates thoughtfully 
consider the Treaty of Berlin. It settled 
nothing. Out of it also grew, with other 
ingredients contributing, the alliance be- 
tween Germany and Austria in 1879, ex- 
tended three years later by the inclusion of 
Italy into the Triple Alliance. The Treaty 
of Berlin was a mistake in another sense: 
it sought to perpetuate a sick and reac- 
tionary dominionat theexpense of a healthy 
and progressive race. It slammed a half- 
open door in the face of Russia. 


YOUNG RUSSIA 


It is highly probable that this mistake 
can never be made again. Here is a nation 
of 170,000,000 people, young ethnically, 
multiplying at the rate of three million a 
year despite war, pestilence, famine, and 
a careless government. And this people, 
with its abounding vitality, inhabiting a 
territory two and a half times greater than 
that of the United States, must be an in- 
land nation, living in commercial and polit- 
ical twilight because, forsooth, some older 
nations apprehensively have told it so! 

Peter the Great got a window open on to 
the Baltic. It is now called Petrograd, to 
get rid of the German word burg, which 
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used to constitute its last syllable. But it 
is a high-up dormer window and it looks 
out on a back yard. The Russian people 
can’t see anything through it. There are 
other Russian windows, at Archangel on 
the Arctic and Vladivostock on the North 
Pacific, opaque with ice half the year. 
For the Russian people windows are no 
longer good enough; they want, they need, 
and they will have, doors, open sea 
doors. 

Thus we find two irreconcilable national 
and racial destinies crossing at Constan- 
tinople, each with a kind of elemental jus- 
tice animating it and driving it against 
the conciliatory paper arrangements by 
which governments seek to achieve a super- 
ficial balance of justice. For Germany, 
too, is a young nation, fertile, dedicated, 
stirred by visions. But the “Drang nach 
Osten”’ is neither as elemental nor as just 
as the long sea thirst of Russia. 


ENGLAND THE OLD ARBITER 


Now England, and with her France, 
having balanced so long, must choose. 
England has lain across the door of Rus- 
sian expansion westward, as she has barred 
the avenues of German expansion east- 
ward. Almost as literally has Great Britain 
done this, as British fleets lie across the 
Dardanelles and block the Baltic thor- 
oughfares. An older empire, which has 
nearly stopped growing because it has all 
the land and sea it wants, an empire of 
glorious tradition and still unweakened, 
has held in check and skilfully thwarted, 
as she must needs have done, two younger, 
growing empires. But now she must choose 
between them, and she has chosen. 

The British fleet at Gallipoli in 1878 
typified Great Britain’s attitude, then, on 
the question of the Dardanelles. The 
fleet which began the bombardment in 
February of this year also typified the 
attitude of Great Britain on that question, 
but in an entirely different way. British 
sea power, more than any other one in- 
fluence, has kept those Straits for thirty- 
seven years out of European hands. 
British sea power in 1915 is fighting to 
place those same Straits in European hands. 

When Sir Edward Grey affirmed in the 
House of Commons that England was in 
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sympathy with Russian aspirations in the 
Mediterranean he made a very great, 
history-changing concession. He made it 
under very great pressure. But, even 
under that pressure, he was forehanded 
enough to go no further than “some form” 
of Russian realization of their national 
aspiration. At that time, with the Rus- 
sian offensive in Poland stopped at a cost 
no other nation but Russia could pay with- 
out breaking, and with the delicate balance 
in the Balkans trembling back and forth, 
the Asquith ministry presumably felt they 
had to do something to reanimate Russian 
coéperation and dispel the spectre of a 
separate Russo-German peace by which the 
Slav, with an Oriental cunning, character- 
istic of his half-Oriental nature, might hope 
eventually to achieve his ends. 

England has got to beat Germany or be 
beaten in this war. England cannot have 
Germany on her flanks and with interior 
lines of trade and empire at Suez and in 
Persia and India any more restfully than 
she can survey a German seacoast across 
the Channel where Belgium used to be. 
Anything is better than that, even the 
formerly dreaded Adam Zad, at last ad- 
mitted into warm sea waters which England 
has long regarded as peculiarly her own. 


THE BOSPHORUS AND THE BALKANS 


In the tumbled geography of the Balkan 
peninsula are six political divisions gener- 
ally called Balkan states: Roumania, 
Montenegro, Bulgaria, Servia, Greece, and 
Albania. Their history has been as volcanic, 
and their populations are as mixed up, as 
is their physical geography. 

All of them together, with Macedonia, 
Bosnia, and Herzgovina, once made up what 
was called in school books Turkey in Eu- 
rope—“ Rumili” the Turks called it, and 
Constantinople was the capital of Rumeli, 
as it was of Anatolia. The scimitar of Ot- 
toman supremacy conquered those states. 
Islam never won them. One by one for a 
hundred years Turkey has been losing 
them. Greece began it in 1830; Roumania, 
Servia, and Montenegro went in 1878, 
Austria bagged Bosnia and Herzegovina 
in 1908, Bulgaria broke clear away in 1909, 
and Albania and Macedonia were lost as 
the spoils of the Balkan War of 1912-1913. 
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Turkey in Europe now means only Con- 
stantinople and a part of Thrace. 

United in the spirit of revolt against 
Turkey the Balkan states, nourishing in- 
volved hatreds, have always kept up an 
internecine strife among themselves. The 
one brilliant exception was the almost 
miraculous confederation which united 
Greek, Serbian, and Bulgarian armies in a 
sudden, crushing attack on an Ottoman 
empire as sceptical; up to the last minute, 
of any possible Balkan codperation as it 
was unprepared for a united attack. That 
confederation was the joint achievement of 
Venezelos, Premier of Greece, and Dr. 
Daneff, his Bulgarian colleague. It drove 
the Turk down into his last ditch at Tchat- 
alja and all but drove him across the Bos- 
phorus into Asia. 

But the constructive genius which had 
built up the confederation and steered it 
to victory could not hold it when the time 
came to divide the spoils. Europe thought 
that out of the Ottoman defeat a new 
United States had been born in the Bal- 
kans. But in the second Balkan War 
of 1913, they established again a com- 
plete disunion. 

On that disunion Turkey has counted. 
The Ottoman Government has continually 
nourished it, as China, the Sick Man of the 
Far East, has played off other states against 
each other. Turkey, depending remotely 
upon the interlocked Powers, a superficial 
union, has been protected at close range 
by the very sincere disunion of her imme- 
diate neighbors. Once more, but possibly 
for the last time, the Young Turk govern- 
ment counted upon this condition when in 
February, 1913, under Shevket and Enver, 
they threw out Kiamil’s Old Turk, peace- 
making ministry, rebegan the war, and 
started what they believed to be a new and 
progressive Turkey. 

Two Powers, looming in the background, 
have also been counting on this disunion 
and seeing in it the materials for their own 
ambitions—Austria-Hungary and Russia. 
Out of their scheming grew immediately 
the present war. The Young Turks began 
their national movement in the revolution 
of 1908 and Count Aehrenthal, the Aus- 
trian Foreign Minister, took advantage 
of that moment to annex Bosnia and Herze- 




















govina and to get from the Porte the con- 
cession for the Novibazar railroad on the 
road to Salonica which, as he said, “would 
constitute a new and important route from 
Central Europe to Egypt and India.” 

Six years before, Count Aehrenthal’s 
predecessor, Count Goluchowski, had made 
with Count Lamsdorf, the Russian For- 
eign Minister, the “ Miirzsteg agreement” 
—so called because it was signed at the 
Emperor Joseph’s shooting box at Miirz- 
steg in Styria, by the terms of which both 
governments bound themselves to a mutual 
oversight of Turkish administrative dis- 
tricts. Aehrenthal, who had been ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg, was a Bohemian- 
German. By his coup of 1908 he com- 
pletely outwitted M. Isvolsky, the new 
Russian Foreign Minister, and by that act 
of bad faith put Russian diplomacy on edge 
against the Dual Monarchy. And in that 
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mood Russia shook hands with England, 
establishing the Triple Entente. 

Now when we come to understand that 
Bosnia and Herzegovina had to be “occu- 
pied” with arms, that they were unwillingly 
annexed, and that the population of the 
two provinces is largely irreconcilable Ser- 
vian Slavs; when we remember that after 
victories which seemed to Servia brilliant 
and glorious in 1913 she was nevertheless 
deprived of her dearly bought Adriatic 
seaport of Durazzo by Austria-Hungary— 
then we have the background necessary 
to understand the assassination of Grand 
Duke Ferdinand at Sarajevo in June, 1914. 

All of this was defined thirty-seven 
years ago in the Treaty of Berlin, which 
settled nothing. And Constantinople has 
remained now, as then, the centre of the 
events by which the nations are seeking to 
work out their destinies. 


HOW JOFFRE AND FOCH SAVED THE 
FRENCH ARMY 


A DETAILED ACCOUNT OF “THE BATTLE MISCALLED OF THE MARNE,’ 


’ 


OF THE 


ROUT OF VON KLUCK, AND OF THE SETTING OF FOCH’S FAMOUS 


MESSAGE: 


‘‘MY LEFT HAS BEEN FORCED BACK, 


MY RIGHT IS ROUTED, I SHALL ATTACK 
WITH THE CENTRE” 


BY 
E. V. STODDARD 


[This sketch of the battle called of the Marne was read, as first written, by an officer 





of the French General Staff, and the corrections and additions he made give it a claim 
to greater accuracy than any account which has yet been published. Through his hands 
have passed the despatches and reports of the battle and he is one of the few who can 
really speak with authority on it. The field of battle is familiar to me, with the excep- 
tion of the portion about Verdun, from visits before and since the engagement. The ac- 
companying drawings are geographically accurate but the position of the armies is merely 








indicated.—T he Autbor.| 


HE battle has been likened to 
the case of a big man chasing 
a little one who ducks around 
a corner and butts his adver- 
sary over before the latter 
expects it, the trick of the Paris apache, 
and this picturesque offhand summary is 
amusingly near the truth. 





But in more detail there are a few things 
about the battle which have never yet, 
so far as | know, been thoroughly explained: 
why the battle was fought; when and 
where it was; how the French came to win 
so decisively; why Paris, which seemed to 
lie under the invader’s hand, was not even 
attacked; why the action was named after 











the Marne. The reason for this last is still 
a mystery to me. 

To understand the battle, miscalled of 
the Marne, it is necessary to go back to 
the moment of the abandonment of the 
French offensive along the Belgian frontier 
and follow the French retreat and the 
German advance. This advance was in 
the form of a great turning movement 
which, had it been carried to its conclusion, 
would have folded the French back against 
the German and Swiss frontiers, cutting 
them off from Paris, from the possibility 
of getting adequate supplies and reinforce- 
ments, and from the chance of English 
help. It was magnificently conceived and 
well executed. 

Above all else this movement depended 
for its success on speed, particularly of the 
German right. This explains why Paris 
was left unbesieged, this, and the army 
under Maunoury, which was being col- 
lected in the region of Amiens and was 
apparently unnoticed by the Germans and 
which, according to Joffre, “poked its el- 
bow in Von Kluck’s ribs and jostled him 
into our lines.”” Once the French field 
army was defeated, the Germans could spare 
time for the reduction of the entrenched 
camp of Paris; until then they could not. 

The order for the French retreat came 
after some successes in their offensive, 
notably against the Crown Prince, but as 
a whole this offensive was going badly, 
and rather suddenly they realized that 
they were greatly outnumbered and out- 
flanked at Charleroi. At this time the 
three French armies occupied a line run- 
ning through Charleroi, Givet, and the 
heights north of the Semois, while the five 
German armies stretched from the region 
of Mons to Luxemburg. The English 
expeditionary force arrived in the region 
of Charleroi almost at the moment of the 
beginning of the retreat. At this time the 
line of the armies ran northwest: at the 
time of the battle the turning movement 
had so far succeeded that they ran east 
- and west. 

The five German armies consisted of 
twenty-four corps, exclusive of additional 
cavalry, and contained 1,500,000 to 
1,800,000 men, including the cavalry. 
On a war footing the German corps num- 
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bers 50,000 men, but the army had been 
strengthened by sundry extra divisions of 
reserve. At the battle the Germans had 
probably 1,400,000 men. 

In the three French armies were eleven 
corps, representing a strength of 600,000 
men, to which the English contingent 
added 80,000. The French corps on a 
war footing numbers 40,000, but like the 
German they had been strengthened by 
divisions of reserve. At the beginning of 
the battle this number had risen to 800,000 
reinforcements, a new army having joined 
them, and before the end the number of 
men engaged was at least 1,000,000. 

The reason for the great discrepancy 
between the two combatants was not, as 
has been said, because the French mobili- 
zation plans went wrong or lagged, but be- 
cause the Germans had a long start of them 
in mobilization, the Landwehr having 
been called out on July 26th. This | 
know from evidence of those who saw the 
order on that date. 

Up to the time of the retreat no general 
engagement had been fought, but the re- 
treat was none the less forced. It was 
not, however, a rout, though portions of 
the allied forces were unquestionably 
routed, but these were counterbalanced by 
successful actions. 


THE POSITION OF THE GERMAN ARMIES 


The position of the German armies and 
their lines of advance are important enough 
to be given in some detail: on the right 
(west) flank was the 1st army under Von 
Kluck—“ Old One O’Clock”’ as the English 
Tommy has dubbed him—lying north of 
Charleroi and Mons (this army consisted 
of six corps and additional cavalry); then 
the 2d army, that of Von Bilow, five corps 
with cavalry added, lying from Charleroi 
to the neighborhood of Florrennes; then 
Von Hausen’s Saxon army, the 3d, three 
corps and a full corps of cavalry in the 
region of Dinant; the 4th army under the 
Duke of Wurtemburg, consisting of five 
corps and a division of cavalry in the 
region of Neufchateau; and on the left 
flank (east) the Crown Prince’s or 5th 
army of five corps and, as with all the rest, 
additional cavalry. 

Von Kluck knew that the English were 
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coming, but did not know, apparently, 
from what point; and, expecting that their 
reinforcements would come from Calais 
and Boulogne, advanced to Lille and be- 
yond in the hope of cutting their communi- 
cations and barring a possible line of re- 
treat. When he discovered that they were 
coming from Havre and even from Nantes 
he swung about, and thereafter, until the 
German retreat, there remained in north- 
ern France only cavalry and some reserve 
troops to serve as a screen for the flank. 
Von Kluck then swept southwest against 
Paris, creating great uneasiness there at 
the prospect of a seemingly inevitable 
siege. Important intrenchments were made 
in the suburbs—to impress the population 
as much as the enemy, I believe, and a 
strong garrison thrown into the city and 
forts. Then for the reasons already given 
Von Kluck turned south, leaving Paris on 
the right (west). 

Von Biilow from Charleroi came south 
to Guise, and, after Von Kluck had flanked 
the French out of their positions there, 
continued by way of Rheims. 

Von Hausen advanced by way of Rocroi 
and Chalons. 

The Duke of Wurtemburg advanced by 
way of Sedan through the forest of the 
Argonne and along the Marne Valley. 

The Crown Prince came through the 
Argonne against Verdun, Clermont, and 
Ste. Menehould. 


THE FRENCH POSITION 


When the Allies’ retreat started, the 
English, newly arrived, were on the ex- 
treme left (west). They went back as 
best they could, their 80,000 men helpless 
before Von Kluck, until at La Fére their 
battered regiments, with the help of a 
French corps, turned against two of Von 
Kluck’s and defeated them, while at Monté- 
pilloy they roughly handled the German’s 
cavalry. Thereafter they were able to 
move back in better order. Before that 
their retreat had been a nightmare. 

Lanrezac’s army, of four corps, was on 
the left (west) of the French line next to 
the English. A rear guard had been left 
at Charleroi, sacrificed so that the rest of 
the army might escape. Their losses were 
great but Von Biilow was checked. How- 
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ever, this army was under severe pressure 
until it reached a position back of Guise and 
Vervins, where, reserving its wings, it 
met Von Biilow’s advance with a counter 
attack and threw it back. In this action 
the Prussian guard was so badly cut to 
pieces that it was withdrawn for reorgani- 
zation, and then Lanrezac retreated in 
comparative peace until Von Kluck came 
down on his flank at La Fére and hustled 
him out. 

The centre army, the four corps of De 
Langle, retreated on Chalons by way of 
Vouzieres under continual pressure from 
Von Hausen and the Duke of Wurtem- 
burg. 

On the right (east) Ruffey’s army, now 
commanded by Sarrail, consisting of three 
corps, retreated from the region of Longwy 
at their leisure. Its offensive had been 
effective before the retreat began, and 
when, on September Ist, two corps of the 
Crown Prince’s army advanced against 
it, the 5th and 6th corps attacked them 
and threw them back in a brisk action at 
Cierges. Thereafter the retreat was with- 
out serious interference. During the day 
they would move, at night the Germans 
would follow, and the armies were in 
serious contact only for a short time every 
day. Méziéres and Sedan held out for 
three days, and this helped the retirement. 

The general opinion is that Joffre in- 
tended to continue his retreat to the line 
of the Seine but that he took advantage 
of the fact that the Germans were not at 
their best and that he could bring up rein- 
forcements from another field of operations 
to force a battle. The French had been 
successful in Alsace-Lorraine and_ the 
Germans were not in condition there to 
attack in force immediately. This al- 
lowed Joffre to withdraw two of the six 
corps the French had in that region and 
reinforce the main army with them. These 
reinforcements had a decisive effect on 
the battle. 


WHEN THE FRENCH STOPPED RETREATING 


When the order to stop the retreat was 
given the Allies’ left was at Crécy, about 
fifteen miles east of Paris, and from this 
point the English, three small corps under 
French, stretched in a southeasterly di- 
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THE BATTLE-FRONT ON SEPTEMBER 5TH 

ON THE 5TH OF SEPTEMBER THE FRENCH HAD SUCCEEDED IN WITHDRAWING THE BULK OF THEIR ARMY FROM 
NORTHERN FRANCE AND REARRANGING IT SOUTH OF THE MARNE RIVER. ITS LEFT RESTED IN THE AREA SUR- 
ROUNDING NOGENT, ON THE SEINE RIVER, AND FROM THERE IT EXTENDED IN A BOW SHAPE TO THE FORTRESS OF 
VERDUN. BETWEEN THE FRENCH LEFT AND PARIS THE BRITISH ARMY, ROUGHLY HANDLED IN ITS RETREAT 
SOUTH, FACED VON KLUCK’S GERMANS, WHILE IN PARIS AND TO THE NORTH ADDITIONAL FRENCH FORCES WERE 
BEING ASSEMBLED. THE GERMANS WERE RIGHT AT THE HEELS OF THE RETREATING FRENCH AND CAME UPON 
THEM JUST AS THEY WERE ARRANGING THEIR LINES. THERE WERE MANY GAPS, WHICH THE GERMANS LOST NO 
TIME IN FINDING. INTO THESE THEY PUSHED TROOPS... THE FRENCH, HOWEVER, STOOD THEIR GROUND AND 
HURRIED UP TROOPS TO FILL THE GAPS IN THEIR LINE 


rection a dozen miles to Vaudoy The ten miles away at Courchamps, while the 
nearest French army was that of D’Esperey gap between it and the English was filled 
—who had succeeded Lanrezac—its left by three divisions of cavalry. The right 

















THE BATTLE-FRONT ON SEPTEMBER 7TH 


BY SEPTEMBER 7TH THE GERMANS HAD SUCCEEDED IN POURING TROOPS INTO PRACTICALLY ALL THE GAPS 
IN THE FRENCH LINE, AND IT APPEARED FOR A WHILE AS IF THE FRENCH CENTRE WERE IRRETRIEVABLY SMASHED. 
THE EXTREME GERMAN RIGHT UNDER VON KLUCK WAS ATTACKED, HOWEVER, IN A DETERMINED MANNER BY 
THE BRITISH UNDER GENERAL FRENCH AND BY TROOPS SENT OUT FROM PARIS UNDER MAUNOURY. VON KLUCK 
WAS THUS FORCED TO MAKE NEW DISPOSITIONS AND TO LESSEN THE PRESSURE HE HAD EXERTED ON D’ESPEREY S 
LEFT. IN THE MEANTIME REINFORCEMENTS WERE COMING TO THE CRITICAL POINTS IN THE FRENCH LINE WITH 


ALL POSSIBLE SPEED 
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THE BATTLE-FRONT ON SEPTEMBER QTH 


ON SEPTEMBER QTH THE FRENCH REINFORCEMENTS HAD REACHED THE CRITICAL POINTS IN THE LINE, 
EFFECTED THEIR DEPLOYMENT, AND GONE INTO BATTLE. JOFFRE ORDERED A GENERAL ATTACK ALL ALONG THE 
LINE. , FOCH, WHOSE ARMY WAS BEING VERY HARD PRESSED, SENT THE FOLLOWING REPLY TO HIS CHIEF'S ORDER 
TO ATTACK: “‘MY LEFT HAS BEEN FORCED BACK, MY RIGHT IS ROUTED, I SHALL ATTACK WITH THE CENTRE.” AT 
THIS TIME, THE FRENCH TROOPS ACTING AGAINST VON KLUCK’S RIGHT BEING REINFORCED VERY RAPIDLY, HE 
BEAT A HASTY RETREAT TO PREVENT BEING COMPLETELY OUTFLANKED. THIS WITHDRAWAL UNCOVERED THE 
RIGHT OF VON BULOW’S GERMAN ARMY, WHICH WAS PROMPTLY ATTACKED BY D’ESPEREY AND FORCED TO GIVE 
GROUND. THIS IN TURN FORCED VON HAUSEN TO GIVE WAY AND THE GENERAL RETREAT OF THE GERMANS WAS 


STARTED FOR THE MARNE RIVER 


was twenty milea away at Sézanne, where all, stretched twenty miles to Sommesous. 
the new army of Foch, composed of Then came another gap of ten miles, filled 
African and reserve troops, three corps in as best possible with artillery and cavalry, 
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THE BATTLE-FRONT ON SEPTEMBER 12TH 


ON SEPTEMBER I2TH THE FRENCH HAD PURSUED THE GERMANS TO THE MARNE RIVER, WHERE THEIR 
FURTHER RAPID PURSUIT WAS ARRESTED AS THE GERMANS BLEW UP THE BRIDGES AND RESISTED STRENUOUSLY 
WITH THEIR REAR GUARD. THE FRENCH, DUE TO THEIR EXHAUSTING PURSUIT AND THEIR WORN-OUT CAV- 
ALRY, WERE UNABLE TO BREAK THROUGH QUICKLY ENOUGH TO CAUSE THE GERMANS SERIOUS EMBARRASS- 
MENT AND TO DISORGANIZE THEIR RETREAT. THE RIGHT OF THE DUKE OF WURTEMBURG’S ARMY WAS NOW 
UNCOVERED AND FORCED IN A FEW DAYS INTO RETREAT, FOLLOWED BY THE CROWN PRINCE’S ARMY. THE 
GERMANS STOPPED THEIR RETREAT AT THE AISNE RIVER 
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until the left of De Langle’s army was 
reached at Sompuis, whence it stretched 
twenty-five miles to Sermaize. Then an- 
other gap, and Sarrail’s army lying in a 
northeasterly direction from Revigny to 
Souilly. Then a gap and the fortress of 
Verdun. Troops from the garrison of Paris 
and Maunoury were placed between French 
and Paris. A division under Maunoury 
was near Meaux. Coutanceau, commander 
of Verdun, sent a division to connect the 
right of the French army with this point. 


A BOW-SHAPED BATTLE LINE 


The French armies lay in the form of a 
bow about 150 miles long with its right 
near Verdun and its left near Paris but 
separated from both. Into the hollow of 
this bow the Germans poured their troops 
and all but succeeded in breaking it. 

The German armies were opposed to the 
Allies as follows: that of Von Kluck against 
the English, the cavalry-filled gap, and 
D’Esperey’s left; Von Bilow against 
D’Esperey’s right and Foch’s left; Von 
Hausen against Foch’s right, the cavalry 
between that and De Langle, and against 
De Langle’s left; the Duke of Wurtemburg 
against De Langle and the Crown Prince 
against Sarrail. 

The battlefield where this bow lay has 
three distinct parts: beginning at Crécy 
it is rolling or hilly and heavily wooded, in 
the centre it is a vast plain with detached 
elevations tending to run together in a 
ridge along the French lines, and in front 
of the middle of this line are the marshes of 
St. Gond; on the right it again becomes hilly 
and wooded until about Verdun it is an 
exceedingly difficult country. But as a 
whole the locality offers an excellent field 
for mancewvres. 


THE THREE STAGES OF THE BATTLE 


Like the field the battle divides itself 
naturally into three sections, the west, 
middle, and east; and into three periods, 
that of the German attack and advance, 
when the French were all but broken, that 
of the French counter offensive, and that 
of the German retreat. These periods 
were not synchronous on all parts of the 
field, being most rapid on the west and 
slowest on the east. 


During the first period the battle had 
the character of several independent en- 
gagements, and as such, after roughly out- 
lining it, it is best to followit. The French 
had a fairly strong defensive position 
which they had had no time to strengthen 
artificially as they arrived on the night of 
the 5th and the German attack began on 
the morning of the 6th. The gaps in the 
French line were serious and, had Joffre 
not been able to fill them, would have led 
to disaster. The first period of the battle 
consisted in the Germans’ finding these 
gaps, breaking through them, and threat- 
ening to cut the French army into frag- 
ments. The second period -was the ar- 
rival of French reinforcements which 
checked the German advance and made 
successful counter attacks. The French 
wings, guarded by Verdun and Paris, were 
fairly secure. 

The German army was weak in the 
centre. Von Bilow’s left and Von Hau- 
sen’s right stretched over a great extent 
of territory, and, in the efforts to beat 
back the wings of the French armies to 
which they were opposed, this centre was 
further weakened. 


HOW THE GERMANS BLUNDERED 


This was the great tactical blunder of 
the Germans. They threw all their forces 
against the French positions as if in pursuit 
of the enemy, holding nothing in reserve 
to overcome some weakness should it 
develop. When the French counter offen- 
sive began they had nothing to call up to 
meet it. Another blunder was that of 
Von Kluck in placing too low an estimate 
on the French and English on the west. A 
third was perhaps unavoidable: the German 
movement to succeed must needs be speedy 
but it was so fast that the army got.ahead 
of its supplies. Though events proved 
that there were enough supplies for several 
days there were not enough for the intense 
and long-drawn-out battles of the present. 
But the great blunder was the tactical 
one of the weak, unsupported centre. 

When, on September 5th, the order to 
stop the retreat came, the effect on the 
troops was marvelous, the change in the 
spirit of the men being instantaneous. 
Laggards revived and seemed to feel no 
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longer the heat or the weight of their ac- 
coutrements, cavalrymen, swaying ex- 
hausted on weary animals, laughed and 
slapped one another on the back. The 
very horses seemed to be refreshed. 


VON KLUCK HALTED 


In the first phase each general fought his 
army as best he could: on the west Von 
Kluck apparently paid no attention to the 
English troops, believing that they had 
been so thoroughly mauled as to have lost 
their organization and be worthless, or to 
the French garrison of Paris. 

He held in reserve one corps on his right 
(west) to hold off any possible offensive of 
the Allies on that flank, and with the rest 
of his army moved forward toward Troyes 
as if there were nothing in the way. Orders 
of his given on September 5th with regard 
to the position of his troops well south of 
where the fighting took place make amus- 
ing reading in the light of after events. 
He attacked on the 5th late and gained 
some ground. «Galliéni sent Maunoury 
from Paris with a division which took its 
position about Meaux on Von Kluck’s 
flank, and other troops from Paris were 
held in reserve between that and the capi- 
tal. Among these were the troops which 
went to war in taxicabs. 


VON KLUCK ROUTED 


On the morning of the 6th the German 
advance was counter-attacked by the Eng- 
lish, and this unexpected episode halted 
it absolutely. Then the French under 
Maunoury began to exert pressure on Von 
Kluck’s right and by moving north threat- 
ened to turn it. One corps was drawn 
from the centre, where it had opposed the 
English, and with great rapidity was 
thrown against the French near Meaux 
and extended until it threatened to out- 
flank them. The corps which were held 
in reserve between this point and Paris 
were not brought into action and Von 
Kluck’s manoeuvre was therefore successful 
in temporarily checking the movement on 
his flank. But at the same time it allowed 
the English to advance and threaten to cut 
off his right from his left (September 7th), 
while late in the day the French began to 
move around his flank again. Against 
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D’Esperey and the cavalry between him 
and the English, Von Kluck’s offensive 
had met with some success and he was 
able to withdraw another corps from his 
centre and throw it on his right, actually 
succeeding in outflanking the French 
flanking movement (September 8th). But 
this allowed D’Esperey to advance against 
the weakened centre and left, and on the 
night of the 8th there was nothing for Von 
Kluck to do but get his troops out of what 
threatened to become a bag for the whole 
army. Thespeed with which he succeeded 
in withdrawing his troops was remarkable, 
and the inhabitants of the towns through 
which the routed Germans passed tell of 
haggard, panting men, their accoutrements 
carried on wagons, being driven to even 
greater speed by the voices and blows of 
their officers. Von Kluck got clean away 
but his losses were great, as were those of 
the French in their advance north from 
Meaux against his right flank. Only the 
German general’s extreme shrewdness in 
guessing just what was happening and 
getting back while he still could saved his 
army from practical annihilation. 


BENDING THE FRENCH BOW 


Owing to the difficulties of Von Kluck 
almost from the beginning of the battle 
the pressure on D’Esperey was less than on 
his neighbor, Foch. D’Esperey was able 
to advance, whereas Foch was hammered 
by Von Biilow and Von Hausen, particu- 
larly on the wings, until his right was 
driven from Sommesous to Herbisse (Sep- 
tember oth), his left forced back, and even 
his centre was in danger of losing its posi- 
tions. Had not D’Esperey been able to 
send.a corps to the relief of Foch the 
centre of the French army would have 
been broken. 

By eliminating the German right the 
numerical preponderance of the Germans 
over the French was overcome, and 
D’Esperey was, by his advance, able to 
threaten the right of the German armies 
which still held the field. 

Foch’s left was forced to give a little 
ground, but his centre held fairly well. 
It was posted on a series of slight eleva- 
tions back of the marshes of St. Gond, and 
here, particularly about the group of con- 
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nected buildings known as the Chateau 
de Mondemont, some of the most desperate 
fighting of the whole battle took place. 
For three days the French succeeded in 
holding this position; on the fourth they 
were driven out, but when the Germans 
occupied the buildings the French artillery 
made the place a perfect hell. Then the 
tirailleurs charged, and in the rooms of 
the chateau a hand-to-hand fight occurred 
in confined spaces where the rifle and 
bayonet could not be used and men fought 
with short iron bars they had found in an 
outhouse. The number of killed was ap- 
palling for so small a space. The ceilings 
dripped blood. 


FOCH HARD~-PRESSED 


The right of Foch’s army was forced to 
give ground almost constantly before the 
assaults of the Guard (Von Biilow), half 
of the 12th Saxon corps, and all the 13th 
Saxon corps of reserve (Von Hausen). 
Foch’s right was bent back to Herbisse, 
and on the oth the 12th Saxon reserve 
corps had begun to enter Mailly. 

De Langle was in somewhat better con- 
dition than Foch. His centre, well posted 
on high ground back of the Saulx River and 
the Marne-Rhine canal, held well enough, 
beating off almost easily the attacks of the 
Duke of Wurtemburg. The Germans 
forced their way across the canal but 
were unable to dislodge their opponents. 
But De Langle’s left (west) was attacked 
by the other half of the 12th Saxon corps, 
the 19th Saxon corps (Von Hausen), the 
8th corps (Wurtemburg), while the 12th 
corps of reserve had broken through the 
cavalry screen between him and Foch and 
was advancing on Mailly. To meet this 
he had to reserve the 17th corps on his 
left. His right was forced to give some 
ground and a German corps (the 18th 
of reserve) had broken through beyond it 
toward Sermaize and Vassincourt and 
reached Robert Espagne (September 8th). 

Sarrail had lost less ground than any 
of the others (except on the west where 
Von Kluck had been thrown back). The 
Crown Prince had attacked him and the 
fighting had been very severe, but the dif- 
ficult nature of the country made defense 
more easy. 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


This was the situation of the various 
battles—as | have said, it is better to con- 
sider them as yet as disconnected engage- 
ments—on the night of the 8th and morn- 
ing of the oth before the beginning of the 
general French offensive: On the west Von 
Kluck routed and D’Esperey beginning to 
advance and able to help Foch, who was 
in a precarious position, his left weakened, 
his centre unsteady, and his right all but 
demolished; the other army of the centre, 
that of De Langle, though it had not been 
forced to give quite so much ground as 
Foch’s, under heavy pressure on all its 
positions and cut off from the armies on 
either flank by heavy forces of German 
troops; on the east Sarrail, though holding 
stronger positions than the other armies, 
was threatened on the flank by the Ger- 
mans at Robert Espagne. 

It seemed that the French centre was 
smashed and that in spite of the success 
on the right the battle had gone against 
them. It seemed so, for Joffre’s answer to 
the German attack had not yet been made. 


FOCH’S MAGNIFICENT MESSAGE 


It was under these conditions that Foch 
sent his superb message to his commander- 


in-chief. “My left has been forced back, 
my right is routed. I shall attack with 
the centre.” 


There was sound sense back of the seem- 
ing braggadocio of this remark, for the 
Germans had weakened their centre, never 
too strong owing to the positions of Von 
Biilow and Von Hausen, and there was a 
good chance that Foch, unaided, might 
break it. 

But at this time the battle lost its char- 
acter of separate engagements and Joffre 
unified it. On the 8th and oth two corps 
had arrived from Lorraine with the con- 
fidence of a recent victory, and with them 
Joffre proceeded to plug the holes in his 
line. The 15th corps had reached the 
neighborhood of Bar-le-Duc on the 8th. 
The inhabitants tell how during the first 
days the sound of battle grew nearer until 
the very houses shook under the concussion 
of the guns and the German advance 
seemed irresistible. Then the French artil- 
lery began to pass through the streets 
going toward the front, and after a short 
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time the roar increased in volume and 
began to grow more distant. This corps 
attacked the Germans at Robert Espagne 
and drove them back in some confusion. 
This allowed De Langle to take one division 
of the 2d corps and one division of the 
Colonial corps and send them to his hard 
pressed left. 

Foch’s right was reinforced by a divi- 
sion of reserve, while the second of the 
corps from Alsace, the 21st, checked the 
German offensive between Foch and De 
Langle and allowed these to reéstablish 
their positions (morning of September 
goth). 

On the oth De Langle began a violent 
attack on Sompuis and Foch on La Fére 
Champenoise which the German centre 
was unable to withstand. After their 
terrific attacks of the 6th, 7th, and 8th 
it seems hard to believe that they were 
broken so easily and forced to begin a defi- 
nite retreat almost at the beginning of the 
French offensive. 


THE GERMAN CENTRE DEMOLISHED 


D’Esperey, now that Von Kluck was 
disposed of, was advancing rapidly. His 
extreme right, the corps he had sent to the 
aid of Foch, broke through the German 
centre (September oth) and by night was 
near Baye. On the oth the German centre 
was demolished. 

On the morning of the toth, the 21st 
corps left Mailly, and on the night of the 
1oth-11th it had reached the Marne near 
Mairy, hustling the Germans ahead cf it. 
D’Esperey’s advance turned east from 
Baye and reached Vertus, threatening to 
bag Von Biilow. 

This was the third period of the battle, 
the German retreat, when the centre was 
broken into pieces, which were cut off 
from mutual support and threatened with 
having their retreat barred. They were 
obliged to retreat with all speed, in fact 
they were routed. Had the French been 
able to follow up their victory it would 
have been an utter disaster for the Ger- 
mans. But the French were exhausted. 
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Their cavalry, insufficient to begin with, 
had been sent from point to point in the 
line during their retreat from the frontier 
and had been used as infantry during the 
battle. Men and horses were worn out. 
The slow English advance and the non- 
utilization of the garrison of Paris in its 
entirety had allowed the escape of Von 
Kluck: the exhaustion of the French al- 
lowed the escape of the centre. On the 
east, owing to the same c ifficult country 
which had made their advance small, the 
Crown Prince and the Duke of Wurtem- 
burg were able to hold on until the 12th, 
when the pressure on their flank was too 
great and they retreated. 


THE GERMAN RETREAT 


How complete the French victory was is 
shown by the fact that the Germans were 
unable to hold the extremely strong line 
of the Marne, though the necessity of re- 
pairing the bridges across this river which 
the Germans had destroyed delayed the 
French sufficiently to allow them to take 
up the positions they have occupied more 
or less exactly ever since. The advance 
of the French was so rapid in the centre 
that not only were brigades and regiments 
mixed in the hurry of the retreat but por- 
tions of corps and even of armies became 
confused with each other. Though the 
French did not annihilate or cripple the 
German army, the battle miscalled of the 
Marne was a decisive one and the feeling 
of superiority which it has given to the 
French soldiers over their opponents has 
lasted through the weary months of trench 
warfare until the present. 

Concerning the losses, it is impossible 
to tell with absolute accuracy as yet, and 
those most likely to know approximately 
are most unwilling to hazard an estimate. 
There is no question that they were great. 
That they were in the neighborhood of 10 
per cent. of the numbers engaged is likely 
and that they exceeded this is by no means 
improbable. This excludes losses in pris- 
oners, which were slight for the French 
and heavy for the Germans. 











SOFT LIVING AND EASY DYING 


THE MISUSE OF FOOD AND DRINK IN ITS RELATION TO LONGEVITY 


BY 


WILLIAM C. JOHNSON 


URING the last four years, 
with the codperation of the 
life insurance companies of 
the United States and Canada, 
there has been conducted prob- 

ably the most thorough investigation of 
the causes of mortality ever attempted in 
the history of the world. This investiga- 
tion was carried on by a joint committee 
of the two scientific bodies in this country 
best equipped to deal with the subject—the 
Actuarial Society of America and the Med- 
ical Directors’ Association. First a table 
of mortality was worked out, showing the 
normal death rate at all ages for insured 
lives, based upon the actual experience 
of the life insurance companies. Having 
thus established a standard of comparison, 
i. e., the normal death rate for insured lives, 
the actual mortality among certain classes 
of risks was compared to this standard. 

Each life insurance company contributed 
its experience for thirty years in each class 
investigated. The experience of all the 
companies was then pooled for each class, 
and the results were drawn off and com- 
pared with the standard for all insured 
lives, which had previously been estab- 
lished. In many of the classes the lives 
under consideration ran into tens or hun- 
dreds of thousands, and the experience, 
covering the combined results in all com- 
panies throughout a long period of years, 
was so broad as to establish the fact that 
certain classes show a higher or lower death 
rate than the normal. 

The classes to be considered, in dealing 
with the effect of food and drink upon 
longevity, consist of: 

1. Overweights. 

2. Underweights. 

3. Users of alcoholic liquors. 

4. Those connected with the trade in 
liquor. 

As a preliminary to an intelligent study 





of the results in these classes, it must be 
borne in mind that insurance companies do 
not freely accept as policyholders men who 
are unduly heavy or men who use liquors 
either periodically or regularly to excess. 
The results, therefore, reflect the death rate 
among the better class of overweights, and 
the moderate users of liquor; and we can 
only guess at the still further increased 
mortality among those who are less moder- 
ate in the use of food and drink. 

Overweight is frequently a family char- 
acteristic; often the extra weight is caused 
by a large frame, large hands, feet, and 
limbs, and is represented by muscle 
rather than by fat. Excessive weight, 
however, may broadly be regarded as the 
result of the excessive use of food or the 
use of an excessive proportion of the wrong 
kind of food. It does nct, at any rate, 
usually result from abstemious self-denial. 
Actual experience shows an excessive mor- 
tality even among the better-class of over- 
weights, as culled out by the insurance 
companies. 

The following table is based upon an 
analysis of more than 220,000 select male 
lives, and shows the average weight at dif- 
ferent heights and ages (the figures for 
female lives differ slightly, but only to the 
extent of a few pounds): 


THE NORMAL WEIGHT OF A MAN 


Height Weight in pounds at ages 

Ft. in. 20 to 24 25 to 29 30 to 34 35 to 39 40 to 44 45 to 49 50 & over 
5 0 II9 124 127 129 132 134 135 
ss 121 126 129 131 134 136 137 
5 2 124 128 131 133 136 138 139 
5 3 127 131 134 136 139 141 142 
5 4 131 134 137 140 142 144 145 
$ 5 135 138 141 144 146 148 149 
5 6 139 142 145 148 150 152 153 
5 7 142 146 149 152 154 156 157 
5 8 146 150 154 157 1590 161 162 
5 9 150 154 158 162 164 166 167 
510 154 158 163 167 169 171 172 
51r 158 163 168 172 175 177 178 
60 163 169 174 178 181 183 184 
61 168 175 180 184 187 190 Ig! 
6 2 173 181 186 Igor 194 197 198 


We will now give the variation in mortal- 
ity over the average in three groups of 
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lives: where the insured were from 5 to 10 
pounds under normal weight; 15 to 20 
pounds under normal weight; and 25 to 45 
pounds under normal weight, as compared 
with similar groups where the insured were 
the same number of pounds above normal 
weight. This experience is based on re- 
sults in dealing with hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives. In compiling these figures, 
lives entering prior to age thirty have been 
omitted, both because weight put on in 
early years by vigorous lives does not seem 
to have so great an effect upon mortality 
as in the case of older men (though the more 
favorable experience here may be affected 
by the greater number of withdrawals 
among the younger lives), and because the 
mortality of underweights at ages below 
thirty is affected by an undue proportion 
of deaths from tuberculosis, those who are 
both light and young showing a predispo- 
sition to that disease. The experience is 
thus more nearly normal among entrants 
aged thirty or upward. 


RATIO OF ACTUAL TO EXPECTED DEATHS 


5 to 10 pounds underweight 94 per cent. 


5 to 10 pounds overweight 99 per cent. 
15 to 20 pounds underweight 97 per cent. 
15 to 20 pounds overweight 106 per cent. 
25 to 45 pounds underweight 08 per cent. 
25 to 45 pounds overweight 128 per cent. 


That the mortality on heavyweights 
still further increases with those who are 
still heavier is indicated by experience 
drawn from men 50 to 80 pounds over the 
normal, in which the deaths were 152 per 
cent. of the expected for ages of entry more 
than thirty. The significance of these 
ratios will be appreciated when it is real- 
ized that in this class there would be 1,520 
deaths to only 1,000 in a class experiencing 
a normal mortality. 

All the experience quoted above was 
made up on the basis of the age of the in- 
sured at entry for the reason that the 
weight was not known at any other time 
than the age at entry. 

Regarding the effect of the use of al- 
coholic liquors on longevity, an investiga- 
tion was made of the mortality among 
groups which admitted, prior to acceptance, 
the excessive use of liquors on one or more 
occasions within a specified number of 
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years. The ratio of actual to expected 
deaths in these groups was as follows: 


One excess or more within two 


years of application 174 per cent. 
One excess or more within two 
to five years of application . 148 per cent. 


One excess or more within five 
to ten years of application . 
Excess at some indefinite time 

in the past 


150 per cent. 
146 per cent. 


This experience would seem to indicate 
that mortality is distinctly high on lives 
reporting the use of alcohol occasionally to 
excess. Also the death rate from suicide 
and accident was higher than the normal. 
Turning from those who occasionally 
used liquors to excess, an investigation 
covering about 42,000 lives was made of 
those who made a steady use of alcohol 
but were not supposed to use it to excess. 
The experience as to these was divided 
into two classes: first, where the standard 
of acceptance included those who drank 
daily two or more glasses of beer or one 
glass of whiskey (or their equivalents) ; and, 
second, where the standard included men 
who admitted using two ounces of alcohol 
or more per day, but not sufficient to have 
led to rejection. The experience follows: 


RATIO OF ACTUAL TO EXPECTED DEATHS 


Class 1 
Class 2 


118 per cent. 
186 per cent. 


In class 2 the death rate from cirrhosis 
of the liver, diabetes, tuberculosis, pneu- 
monia, and suicide was twice the normal. 

Taking next the experience among men 
whose habits had formerly been intemper- 
ate but who had, prior to date of applica- 
tion, reformed without treatment, it was 
found that the deaths were 132 per cent. of 
the expected. The death rate from 
Bright’s disease, pneumonia, and suicide 
was higher than the normal in this class. 

The experience was then drawn off of 
those formerly intemperate who had taken 
a cure and had been total abstainers since 
the cure. In this group the ratio of actual 
to expected was 135 per cent. The death 
rate from cirrhosis of the liver, Bright’s 
disease, and suicide was high. 

It is evident that the heavier mortality 
which is experienced among the users of 
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alcoholic liquors extends to those who are 
directly or indirectly engaged in the manu- 
facture or distribution of liquor. From 
the various occupations investigated we 
give the following experience: 


Hotel proprietors and managers 


not attending bar 135 per cent. 
Hotel proprietors and managers 

attending bar occasionally or 

regularly 178 per cent. 


In these classes the deaths from cirrhosis 
of the liver were six times the standard; 
from diabetes and Bright’s disease, about 
three times the standard; from apoplexy, 
heart disease, and pneumonia, nearly twice 
the standard. 

Dealing with the keepers of saloons, bil- 
liard rooms, pool rooms, and_ bowling 
alleys with bar, the experience was found 
to be as follows: 


Proprietors and managers not 
attending bar ; 
Proprietors and managers at- 
tending bar occasionally or 

regularly 


182 per cent. 


173 per cent. 


Taking up those engaged in breweries, 
the experience was as follows: 


Proprietors, managers, and 
superintendents 

Clerks. ae 

Foremen, maltsters, beer-pump 
repairers, and journeymen 


135 per cent. 
130 per cent. 


152 per cent, 


In this class, deaths from cirrhosis of the 
liver, Bright’s disease, and suicide were 
also higher than the standard. 

The experience upon the proprietors, 
managers, and superintendents of distil- 
eries proved satisfactory (perhaps because 
only few of them had been accepted, and 
those most carefully selected because of 
their contact with whisky), but in dealing 
with those connected with wholesale liquor 
houses the death rate is again found high: 


122 per cent. 
112 per cent. 


Proprietors and managers . 
Clerks. 


The experience was then taken of pro- 
prietors and managers of restaurants with 
a bar, where such proprietors or managers 
did not attend bar. The ratio of actual 
deaths to those expected in this class was 
152 per cent., indicating a higher mortality 
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than in the case of the managers of hotels 
not attending bar. 

This experience was followed through to 
cover waiters in hotels, restaurants, and 
clubs where liquor is served. This class 
showed a mortality of 177 per cent. of the 
expected. 

In dealing with the experience on men en- 
gaged in these various occupations it 
should again be borne in mind that the in- 
surance companies have selected risks 
from these occupations with great care, 
and written many of them on endowment 
forms only, thus eliminating the less desir- 
able and the less thrifty classes. The 
mortality throughout is excessive not- 
withstanding the care exercised in origin- 
ally selecting the best grade of risks from 
these occupations, and one can only guess 
at the exceedingly heavy mortality which 
must be experienced among these classes 
as a whole. 

The general conclusions to be drawn from 
the experience just given, and a study of 
the data from which it is collated, are: 

1. That light weight (except at the 
younger ages where there has been a family 
history of or exposure to tuberculosis) has 
no adverse effect on one’s prospects of 
longevity. On the contrary, particularly 
at the middle or later ages, lightweights 
show a better experience even than the av- 
erage for insured lives. 

2. That the causes which tend to create 
overweight tend also to shorten life. 

3. That in view of the care exercised 
in the selection of overweights from whom 
this experience is gathered, and the ex- 
clusion of those showing degenerative 
diseases in the family history, or undue 
weight or size in the abdominal region, 
or weight due to fat as distinguished from 
muscle or large frame, a mortality even 
far heavier than that given above is in- 
dicated for overweights as a class. 

4. That the use of alcoholic liquors, 
even to an extent so moderate that insur- 
ance companies have not held it against the 
applicant, tends to shorten life. 

5. That the heavier mortality to be 
found among the users of alcoholic liquors 
extends also to those who are directly 
or indirectly connected with the liquor 
business. 
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“A SALOONLESS 


NATION BY 1920” 


THE WAR-CRY OF THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE — EIGHTEEN STATES HAVE ALREADY 
ADOPTED STATE-WIDE PROHIBITION 


BY 


JOHN S. GREGORY 


We are coming, we are coming, 
.From every sovereign state, 
From rockbound old Atlantic 
To Pacific’s golden gate. 
From where the Northern Rockies 
Lift their snow-crowned peaks on high, 
To where the Southern breezes play 
’Neath soft and sunny sky. 
From the land of fluffy cotton, 
From the fields of golden grain, 
From the mountains, from the valleys, 
From the broad and fertile plain, 
We’re the vanguard of the millions, 
Who have raised this battle cry, 
’Neath the star-emblazoned banner: 
“ King Alcohol must die!” 


HE poet-laureate of the move- 

ment for National Prohibi- 

tion, the Rev. James. K. 

Shields, celebrates, in these 

fiery verses, the most stirring 

and persistent agitation of the time. The 
anti-liquor forces, after fifty years of 
pioneer work against the legalized saloon, 
are now advancing toward their ultimate 
goal. A dozen organizations have joined 
in one unanimous battle cry: “On to 
Washington!” The year 1920 will mark 
the three hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers; for this 
occasion the anti-liquor forces are pre- 
paring a magnificent celebration. By that 
time, if their anticipations are realized, 
the United States will be a saloonless 
nation; for prohibition will then be estab- 
lished by an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. King Alcohol must die! 
About a year ago three thousand men 
and women marched up Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, singing well known 
temperance songs. They were represen- 
tatives of the Anti-Saloon League, of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
and of other prohibition organizations. 


They were a committee appointed a few 
months before at a huge prohibition con- 
vention held in Columbus, O. For the 
most part they were men and women who 
had spent practically their whole lives 
fighting the liquor traffic. In the last 
twenty years they had won victory after 
victory; in that time nine states had out- 
lawed the saloon and enormous areas had 
adopted anti-whisky laws. Their whole 
bearing reflected this hour of triumph. 
There was nothing about them mean- 
spirited and suppliant; their attitude was 
resolute, conquering, Messianic. As they 
swung up the Avenue six abreast, four 
men and two women, carrying banners, 
singing halleluiahs and war songs, they 
certainly gave an impression of personal 
conviction and power. 

Their purpose was the inauguration 
of this new reform — nation-wide pro- 
hibition. Congressman Richmond P. Hob- 
son, of Alabama, and Senator Morris 
Sheppard, of Texas, met the aggregation 
at the Capitol steps. There were prayers, 
speeches, and hymns. With great cere- 
mony the leaders handed the law makers 
the following proposed amendment to the 
Constitution, which, the next day, they in- 
troduced in both Houses of Congress: 


Article XVIII 


Section 1. The sale, manufacture for sale, 
transportation for sale, importation for sale, 
and exportation for sale of intoxicating liquors 
for beverage purposes in the United States 
and all territory subject to the jurisdiction, 
thereof are forever prohibited. 

Section 2. Congress shall have power to 
provide for the manufacture, sale, importation, 
and transportation of intoxicating liquors fot 
sacramental, medicinal, mechanical, pharma- 
ceutical, or scientific purposes, or for use in 
the arts, and shall have power to enforce 
this article by all needful legislation. 
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A few months afterward the House of 
Representatives gave this amendment a 
majority vote. As it did not receive the 
constitutional requirement of two-thirds, 
the Senate did not act upon it. The 
mere fact that a majority of Congress- 
men voted for nation-wide prohibition, 
however, shows the progress that the 
prohibition movement has made. 

This amendment proposes to introduce 
sumptuary legislation on a national scale. 
What are the forces back of it? 


A RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT 


Fundamentally, of course, the move- 
ment is a religious one. No reform in the 
country’s history, not even anti-slavery, 
has so predominantly found its inspiration 
in religion. The Anti-Saloon League, 
the prime mover for a Constitutional 
amendment, aims almost exclusively to 
organize the churches against the liquor 
traffic. Its head officers are clergymen; 
the majority of its active workers have 
seen preliminary service in the pulpit. 
The institution is not only religious but 
essentially sectarian. ‘This fact its spokes- 
men would probably dispute. On_ all 
occasions it advertises the fact that it has 
no sectarian limitations. It attempts to 
organize all churches, Protestant and 
Catholic; the fact is, however, that it 
finds its strongest supporters among the 
evangelicals. Its membership does con- 
tain Roman Catholics — Archbishop Ire- 
land was a vice-president in the early days; 
the mass of American Catholics, however, 
are clearly opposed to prohibition, and 
the American Primate, Cardinal Gibbons, 
openly condemns it, except in rural com- 
munities. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church has figured little in its councils; 
such well known churchmen as the late 
Bishop Potter and Dr. Rainsford, of New 
York, have spoken against it. The Anti- 
Saloon agitation is very largely a Methodist 
and a Baptist movement. Its methods are 
largely the methods of the old-fashioned re- 
ligious revival. One of its strongest champ- 
ions is the Rev. Billy Sunday. The states 
that, in recent years, have led the move- 
ment for prohibition —Tennessee, Georgia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina— are states 
in which the evangelical denominations 
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are numerically strongest. The Anti- 
Saloon League started in that northern 
section of Ohio, the Western Reserve, 
which is really a piece of New England 
bodily transplanted. Its birthplace was 
Oberlin —a headquarters of many re- 
ligious enthusiasms and of the most im- 
placable forms of abolition. 

The saloon fighters, indeed, have taken 
over most of the spirit of the anti-slavery 
agitation. They are constantly compar- 
ing themselves with the moral leaders of 
sixty years ago; like many movements of 
the kind, they find their inspiration and 
patron saint in Abraham Lincoln. “This 
Nation,” they are fond of saying, “cannot 
endure half drunk and half sober.” In 
plain speaking and even in violence of 
language they resemble the old abolition 
leaders. In their minds the liquor traffic 
is the “league with death and the covenant 
with Hell.” They would solve the liquor 
problem in the same way that the Garri- 
sonians would have solved the slavery 
problem — that is, by destroying it. They 
see nothing about it that is not bad; and 
they reserve their choicest scorn for those 
who would seek to “minimize” or “regu- 
late” the evil. “You might as well try 
to sweeten a polecat by sprinkling it with 
rose water,” says the Rev. Purley Baker, 
the national superintendent. In their lan- 
guage a liquor saloon is always a “dirty 
hole”; a liquor dealer is a “rum seller”; a 
clergyman who does not favor radical 
methods is sometimes referred to as a “ fall- 
en preacher.” Like the Puritans, the anti- 
saloon leaders clothe their ideas with im- 
agery taken from the Bible. A man like 
Ex-governor Patterson, who once _perse- 
cuted the prohibitionists, but is now a zeal- 
ous missionary in the cause, is a “Saul of 
Tarsus made Paul the Apostle.” The Rev. 
Purley A. Baker, the national superin- 
tendent, is the “ Joshua, who, under God’s 
decree, will lead us into the completed 
emancipation of the promised land of 
liberty,” and national prohibition is a 
“Patmos vision.” These facts indicate the 
kind of spirit that is enlisted in this new 
crusade. It is the spirit that sees only 
one side, that refuses anything mildly 
suggesting compromise, that never tires, 
never gives up, never gets discouraged, 
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that presses on, from victory to victory, 
and finds in a temporary defeat only an 
incentive to renew the struggle. 

“The destruction of the liquor traffic,” 
said Mrs. Lillian M. Stevens, late presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, as her dying message to the 
faithful, “will glorify God in Heaven and 
on earth will hasten the establishment of 
the Kingdom of our Lord and Savior, 
Jesus Christ.” This spiritual exaltation 
finds perhaps its most emphatic expression 
in the life of the Rev. Howard H. Russell, 
the man who, as the founder of the Anti- 
Saloon League, is mainly responsible for 
the present campaign. Mr. Russell’s mind 
seems to have all the essential constituents 
of the religious fanatic’s. He is a man of 
varied experience; he has been a lawyer, 
a newspaper man, a preacher; and in 
every occupation he has gone on accumu- 
lating hatred of the liquor traffic. As a 
young man he barely escaped becoming a 
drunkard himself; his brother for many 
years was a slave of the saloon. Experi- 
encing, like many of these Middle Western 
religious leaders, a sudden conversion, Mr. 
Russell’s new spiritual energy found its 
chief object of attack in legalized whisky. 
People living in Kansas City, where Mr. 
Russell once had a congregation, still tell 
of his visible agitation as he daily passed 
one of the city’s largest breweries. He 
would raise his hands heavenward and 
murmur, “Oh God, will you not stop this 
accursed thing!” 


‘*A MAN DIVINELY CHOSEN” 


Soon Mr. Russell felt the consciousness 
of a Divine mission: God had sent him 
into the world, he believed, for one specific 
purpose — to destroy this whisky monster. 
From the day he began work, he has never 
doubted that the Almighty has directed 
his every step. Once a pastor in Ohio 
introduced him in these words: “There 
was a man sent from God whose name was 
John; it is equally true that there was a 
man sent from God whose name was 
Russell.” “In the awed silence of my 
heart,’ said Mr. Russell, a few months 
ago, recalling this episode, “I was com- 
pelled to believe that the statement was 
true. Inthe beginning God!” He always 
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refers to the Anti-Saloon League as “God’s 
plan.” In the early days of the struggle 
Mr. Russell and his wife regularly devoted 
one day a week to fasting and prayer. 
The Anti-Saloon League then consisted 
mainly of Mr. Russell and his family, 
living in a back alley of Columbus and 
subsisting by occasional visits to the 
pawnshop. Mr. Russell was ridiculed, 
vilified, and was once even villainously 
assaulted by his enemies of the saloon; 
through it all, however, he found himself 
strengthened by his faith in himself as 
the chosen vessel. He now attributes 
every detail of progress to the guiding 
hand of the Almighty. 


THE COUNTRY TO CONVERT THE TOWN 


Here, then, in an age especially marked 
by religious doubt and materialism, we 
have a movement, already immensely 
successful, which represents pure religious 
exaltation. Every step it takes it regards 
as an act of Divine intervention. But 
the national prohibition cause implies 
more than a Divine assault upon the 
Powers of Evil. It represents an attempt 
of the rural communities to regenerate 
the towns. Kansas is warring on the 
wickedness of New York; North Dakota 
and Oklahoma propose to purify Pennsyl- 
vania. The liquor problem in this country 
at the present moment is largely a city 
problem. Whatever varying opinions we 
may have of the general success of pro- 
hibition, one point at least is plain: and 
that is its success in rural communities. 
Those states that have general prohibition 
or any large measure of local option have 
practically driven the saloon out of the 
villages and towns. Moreover, they have 
done something that is vastly more im- 
portant: they have enormously decreased 
drinking. This is in itself a great reform; 
when one studies the situation more 
closely, however, the gain appears to be 
almost infinitesimal. 

For the liquor problem in this country 
is not a rural problem; it is a city prob- 
lem. One could easily go over the map 
and pick out thirty-six states — enough to 
ratify a Constitutional amendment — 
that, taken together, do not have as many 
saloons as New York City. Chicago has 
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more drinking places than all the states 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. Two 
thirds of all the saloons in the United 
States are found in ten states — and these 
are the states that have the largest cities. 
In fact, a large centralized population is 
economically essential to the success of the 
liquor traffic. The great increase in the 
consumption of alcohol in the last twenty 
years only indicates again the drift of the 
population from the country to the town. 
One great division of the business — the 
brewing and retailing of lager beer — 
would cease to exist, in any appreciable 
extent, except for the large cities. A 
saloonkeeper, to make the draught-beer 
business possible, must sell at least a 
barrel a day. If he does not do this, the 
product goes stale and makes a loss. And 
he cannot do this unless he has a large 
purchasing public at his doors — which 
he cannot get in villages and towns. 


CITIES FAVOR THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC 


The one thing that the last twenty years 
has definitely established is that the cities, 
of their own volition, will not abolish the 
liquor traffic. Occasionally a good sized 
town, like Worcester, Mass., votes dry; 
but it practically never stays so. The 
anti-saloon fighters can usually carry 
state-wide prohibition or a comprehensive 
system of local option in a state whose 
rural population is larger than its urban. 
They cannot do so, or at least cannot do so 
permanently, when the city population 
exceeds that of the country. If we run 
over the states that are now dry, we find 
that the population is predominantly 
rural; all of them combined have a city 
population of only 25 percent. Maine is 
the dry state that has the largest city vote; 
here it is about 50 per cent. and here, 
illustrating again the point already made, 
prohibition won three years ago by less 
than one thousand votes. Many explana- 
tions have been given for the closeness of 
this vote. The real one lies upon the 
surface: the close election merely re- 
flected the even division between city and 
rural populations. There are at the 
present time several legally dry cities, 
but these invariably fall into two classes. 
In one case, like Atlanta, Ga., they are 





located in prohibition states, and so 
cannot help themselves; in the other, 
they are half suburban divisions like 
Cambridge, Mass., or Pasadena, Cal., that 
are immediately accessible to large license 
cities. The people in these large suburban 
communities thus have a saloonless town 
to live in and a saloon city immediately at 
hand; in other words, they have all the 
advantages of prohibition without any 
of its discomforts. 

No, the cities by themselves will 
probably never abolish the saloon. The 
rural sections, however, have risen with 
the determination of reforming their city 
brethren, even against their will. In this, 
two motives guide them: pure zeal and 
self-preservation. They have the re- 
forming and religious enthusiasm, and 
they are likewise struggling to keep their 
own communities sober. The prohibition 
movement has had a curious history; it has 
grown and thrived upon its own failures. 


FOR FAILURES, MORE PROHIBITION 


If prohibition collapses anywhere, the 
usual remedy is more prohibition. The 
Anti-Saloon League, for example, although 
state- and nation-wide prohibition have 
always been part of its programme, for 
many years centred its activities upon local 
option. First there were local option laws 
for the smaller political units, like villages 
and towns. But the cities could easily ship 
liquors into these places, and the laws 
therefore were hard toenforce. Then came 
county localoption. Here again the liquor 
dealers in other counties began to nullify 
the law by intercounty shipments. To 
protect themselves from this, several states 
made the prohibition state-wide. Immedi- 
ately on the borders a lively liquor industry 
started. Mail order houses in other parts 
of the country flooded the people with 
circulars, and carloads of stuff came in 
every day. The temperance workers, 
therefore, now propose to push the reform 
one step further. Nation-wide prohibi- 
tion, they argue, will end for all time these 
interstate shipments and make us in 
reality a dry nation. Meanwhile the 
country will have performed one of its 
highest missions in saving the town. The 
cities have proved over and over again 
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that they do not want prohibition and will 
not vote for it. “Very well,” say Kansas 
and Tennessee and North Carolina, “we 
will save you in spite of yourselves.” 

These, then, are the forces and the ideals 
backing this particular crusade. What 
are the chances that it will succeed? 

The most illuminating fact of all, in 
this connection, is the genuine panic of 
the liquor interests. Whatever the aver- 
age newspaper reader thinks of national 
prohibition, the liquor men themselves 
believe that they are facing a really press- 
ing problem. According to their own 
story, ruin stares them in the face. Every- 
where they are “sounding the alarm” 
against the approaching fire of “‘fanati- 
cism.”’ They havehad abundant experience 
in fighting the temperance workers; and 
they evidently take at face value the 
claims now set forth. Brewers and liquor 
dealers’ associations everywhere are col- 
lecting money for what they regard as the 
fight of their lives; their publications are 
filled with premonitions of approaching 
woe. Last September, for example, the 
National Liquor Dealers’ Journal detailed 
the circumstances which it described as 
“spelling doom” to the liquor interest. 
“The prohibition fight henceforth,” this 
remarkable article declared, “will be 
nation-wide and contemplates writing into 
the National Constitution a prohibition 
of the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
beverages. To us there is the handwriting 
on the wall and its interpretation spells 
doom. For this the liquor business is to 
blame; it seems incapable of learning any 
lessons of advancement or any motive 
but profit. To perpetuate itself it has 
formed alliances with the slums that repel 
all conscientious citizens. It deliberately 
aids the most corrupt political powers. 
Why? Because it has to ask immunity 
for its own lawlessness.” 

So, searching in bitterness the silent 
places of its heart, says the liquor interest 
itself. Many facts support this some- 
what pessimistic outlook. The average 
American citizen has little conception of 
the extent to which the anti-liquor senti- 
ment is making progress. He has had 
many things to read about in the last 
few years — the tariff, conservation, the 
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initiative and referendum, woman’s suf- 
frage, corporate corruption—and_ has 
ignored the most substantial fight against 
the whisky interest. 


EIGHTEEN PROHIBITION STATES 


The facts in the prohibition situation 
sufficiently explain the pessimism of this 
professional attitude. Last fall nine 
states had state-wide prohibition—a cir- 
cumstance in itself sufficiently discourag- 
ing to the liquor interest. The elections 
since that time, however, have precisely 
doubled that number. The anti-liquor 
forces had been working sixty years, as 
a result of which they could show nine 
prohibition states —a result that seemed 
amply to justify all their labors; then sud- 
denly, in six months, nine more added 
themselves to the water-wagon column. 

Maine, Kansas, Oklahoma, North Da- 
kota, North Carolina, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, and West Virginia—these were the 
states that up to November, 1914, had 
already outlawed the saloon. Now Vir- 
ginia, Arizona, Colorado, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Alabama, Arkansas, Iowa, and 
Idaho are already prohibition states or 
have passed laws that will soon make 
them dry. Alabama, which in recent 
years has had prohibition and aban- 
doned it, has apparently decided again 
to join the fold. Moreover, there are 
many other states which, though they 
have not gone in for state-wide prohibi- 
tion, have county option on a scale that 
amounts almost to the same thing. 

The last twenty years have demonstrated 
an enormous voting mass ready to throw 
their support against the saloon. In that 
period, 30,000,000 votes have been cast 
for prohibition. As a result, 46,000,000 
American citizens, nearly one half our 
total population, are living under no- 
license laws. One has to repeat these 
figures and ponder them for a few minutes 
before their complete meaning is under- 
stood. They are probably new to the casual 
reader of these lines. One half the Ameri- 
can people have outlawed so cherished an 
institution as the dramshop! The thing 
seems incredible. And yet it istrue. A 
temperance map of the United States shows 
the larger part of our territory white. 
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Clearly the enthusiasts who have started 
this struggle have a powerful nucleus to 
begin with. There has probably been no 
Constitutional amendment upon which so 
great a number of people had registered 
their approval in advance. There may 
perhaps be some error in assuming that 
because 46,000,000 people have adopted 
state-wide prohibition or local option 
laws they will also accept national prohibi- 
tion. A man ora state conceivably may 
believe in one without believing in the 
other. The one thing that cannot be 
disputed, however, is that this vote repre- 
sents a large anti-liquor sentiment. The 
advocates of national prohibition have the 
solidest kind of a foundation for their labors 
—a carefully worked up public opinion. 
The liquor interests themselves evidently 
believe that this enormous “white” area 
represents an element distinctly hostile to 
them, and that it can be readily pressed 
into line on the side of national prohibition. 
On this basis, the Anti-Saloon League 
forces start with the battle four fifths won. 


TWO THOUSAND PAID WORKERS 


In one way the fight now started for 
national prohibition is unparalleled. It 
enlists a force of nearly two thousand 
regularly and in some cases highly paid 
employees, who will devote all their time 
to this work. With these men it is not 
an “outside interest,’ an avocation — 
itisa job. They keep at it all their work- 
ing hours. There are only two branches 
of Society, so far as I know, that make 
politics a twenty-four hour occupation: 
the professional politicians represented 
by Tammany Hall, and the prohibition 
workers represented by the Anti-Saloon 
League. Reformers have often been ad- 
vised to adopt the steady working hours 
of professional politicians; good men fail, 
we have been told, and bad men succeed, 
chiefly because the former work spasmod- 
ically and the latter keep at it all the time. 
Well, the prohibition workers have adopted 
this advice. The Anti-Saloon League has 
from 1,500 to 2,000 regularly paid workers 
— superintendents, assistant superin- 
tendents, and the like. In a majority of 
cases these officers are wide awake, prac- 
tical men. Once the leaders in this reform 
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were more or less broken down clergymen; 
there are many clergymen still employed, 
but they are not of the broken down 
variety; and the organization also has a 
considerable assortment of experienced 
lawyers. Fighting the liquor interest is 
now a regularly recognized profession, and 
there are many men engaged in it who 
have never known any other occupation. 
The Anti-Saloon League is constantly on 
the outlook for fresh material. It regu- 
larly scans the graduating classes of our 
best universities, picking out here and 
there young men of devout lives and 
native organizing talent. These young 
men, on graduation, join the anti-liquor 
forces as a life work, just as others enter 
the legal and medical professions. That 
is, they become professional politicians 
in the interest of prohibitory laws. They 
are “scholars in politics.” 


A GAME OF PRACTICAL POLITICS 


And these men not only know what they 
want but they have definitely formulated 
plans for getting it. There is nothing 
vague or haphazard about their goal or 
their methods. They fight the enemy 
rum wherever he shows his head. In 
addition to local option and other battles 
in their states they are working shoulder 
to shoulder for a Federal amendment. 
Their methods are almost exclusively 
political. The prohibition fight represents 
church activity in politics. The prohibi- 
tion forces are after one thing and one 
thing only —the church vote. Accord- 
ing to their calculations, there are thou- 
sands of church members in every com- 
munity opposed to the saloon. Their 
programme is to organize this voting 
hostility so as to make it most effective 
politically. They utilize what is the most 
potent political force known — the bal- 
ance of power. Here, for example, is a 
political community containing 100,000 
votes. About 45,000 of these invariably 
go one way; about 45,000 another; this 
leaves a balance of 10,000 which controls 
the situation. Now the prohibition forces 
figure that they can control that 10,000. 
This minority represents a force of church 
members opposed to the saloon. With 
these 10,000 votes in their hands theleaders 
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can dictate to the regular political parties. 
They care nothing about having a party 
of their own; this would be much less 
practical than the control of this minority. 
With these votes in their hands they can 
go to the regular parties and dicker. They 
ask one thing and one thing only. They 
care nothing for the tariff, the currency, 
or the conservation of national resources. 
The selected candidate can hold any 
opinion on these minor subjects. Neither 
are they especially squeamish on general 
political character. They will take a 
demagogue like Mr. Hobson in preference 
to a statesman like Mr. Underwood pro- 
vided that he meets their one requirement. 
This is that he support all the League’s 
legislation against the saloon. The candi- 
date who accepts this pledge receives the 
Anti-Saloon League’s 10,000 votes. That 
is all there is to the matter — it is a clear 
case of crass political bargaining. 


““OMNI-PARTISANSHIP” 


The clerical gentlemen who play this 
kind of politics have a particular name 
for it. They are not bi-partisan or non- 
partisan. They are ‘“omni-partisan.” 
Their political outlook is so catholic that 
it can embrace all parties that may prove 
useful. They admit that they are 
eminently practical. Nor do they conceal 
the source from which they learned this 
sort of thing. The liquor interests taught 
them the trick. This is the way, they 
declare, that the rum-sellers obtained their 
vast political power; and this is the way 
that they propose to get theirs. 

At the famous gathering at Columbus 
the Rev. Purley A. Baker, the national 
superintendent, outlined the methods of 
procedure in the Federal amendment 
campaign. This was first to elect a United 
States Senate and a House of Representa- 
tives that would pass such legislation, 
and then to elect legislatures in the several 
states that would ratify it. Lay emphasis, 
first, upon Washington; then upon the 
states. It is the purpose of the League 
to address “a courteous, clear, dignified 
written communication” to every candi- 
date for both the Upper and Lower House 
of Congress. This communication will 
put only one question: if nominated and 
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elected, will the candidate vote for sub- 
mitting to the states a constitutional 
amendment making illegal the sale and 
manufacture of alcoholic beverages? If 
the candidate says yes, he will receive the 
powerful support of the local league; if 
he says no, its votes will go against him. 
If he refuses to commit himself, such 
refusal will count the same as a negative 
answer. The candidate cannot qualify 
or hedge; he must reply directly. There 
may be other important issues in Wash- 
ington, but the League has no interest 
in them; the rum evil is the one enemy 
at which it aims. 

And for the other side of the equation 
—the ability of the temperance forces 
to deliver its votes — take, as one symp- 
tom, the pledge now being made by Chris- 
tian Endeavorers, church members, and 
members of other evangelical organiza- 
tions. With uplifted hands they say: 
“God helping me, no political candidate 
or party not declaring for the destruction 
of the liquor traffic can have my vote.” 
Everywhere church clubs are being formed 
with the one purpose of pushing nation- 
wide prohibition. Women’s clubs are 
taking a hand. Petitions by the tens of 
thousands have been finding their way 
every twenty-four hours to Washington; 
more than 3,000,000 were received while 
the Constitutional amendment was under 
discussion in committee last spring. No 
organization has used quite so much as 
the anti-saloon forces the now somewhat 
stale and discredited plan of creating 
public opinion by flooding law makers with 
inspired telegrams and letters. Every 
Sunday school and every public school is 
now a headquarters for the fight. Last 
year school children wrote 1,000,000 essays 
on the dangers of alcohol and received 
$10,000 in prizes. Factory girls are listen- 
ing every day to addresses on the subject; 
preachers everywhere are making wine 
the text of their sermons. A force of 
highly paid lecturers, including such men 
as Ex-governor Patterson of Tennessee, 
Ex-governor Hanly of Indiana, Mr. John 
G. Wooley, once a Prohibition Presidential 
candidate, Ex-governor Glenn, of North 
Carolina, Mr. Richmond P. Hobson, and 
the Rev. Sam Small, the Georgian evan- 
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gelist, are constantly stirring up the 
public conscience. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant evidence of popular enthusiasm is 
the ease with which the League raises 
money. Financial support, like moral 
support, comes mainly from the churches. 
Mr. William H. Anderson, New York 
superintendent, recently said that the 
League would raise $1,000,000 for this 
campaign. Its constant literary activity 
evidences a basic vitality. Its large print- 
ing plant at Westerville, O., is constantly 
going, day and night, working with three 
shifts of employees, turning out a_be- 
wildering number of weekly and monthly 
periodicals besides cartloads of miscellan- 
eous literature. At Washington, D. C., 
the League is beginning the publication 
of a daily newspaper devoted to this 
one issue and starts with an assured cir- 
culation of 100.000. What could more 
eloquently testify its influence with its 
followers than this one fact? There is only 
one other organization in this country 
that can begin the publication of a daily 
newspaper with a large subscription list 
pledged in advance. That is the Christian 
Science Church. And the hold that the 
anti-saloon forces have upon the rank and 
file resembles considerably that of the 
Christian Science Church upon its fol- 
lowers. It is hardly necessary to ask 
whether it can deliver votes on election 
day; it has done so thousands of times. 


DEPENDENCE UPON RURAL STATES 


Probably the most difficult part of the 
programme will be to get the Constitu- 
tional amendment through both Houses of 
Congress. Once this is secured, its rati- 
fication by thirty-six legislatures seems 
under present circumstances fairly cer- 
tain. The prohibition forces can _ pick 
their states. The vote of Arizona or 
Nevada counts just as much as that of 
New York. Clearly the leaders will not 
waste effort and money on such Gomor- 
rahs as New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Illinois. They do not need 
them. They may conduct campaigns in 
these large commonwealths, but not in the 
hope of carrying them for prohibition — 
merely with the idea of keeping the forces 
of evil busy at home, so that they will 
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have no opportunity to go to the assistance 
of other states. They will simply select 
the states with the largest rural popula- 
tions. They have oné immense advan- 
tage. Once a state ratifies a Constitutional 
amendment its ratification stands for all 
time; it cannot withdraw it. If a state 
rejects the same amendment, however, it 
can change its mind and endorse it. A 
state that accepts this amendment, there- 
fore, can safely be placed on the shelf. 
There the battle will be over, and the anti- 
saloon leaders can concentrate their ener- 
gies in other sections. And no state will 
have peace until it ratifies; year after year 
the thing will be a disturbing political 
issue. “National prohibition by 1920” is 
the object of the present struggle; but 
if it is not won by 1920, the anti-liquor 
forces will still keep at work. They 
announce a determination to maintain the 
fight for a hundred years, if necessary. 

Only one thing can stop national prohibi- 
tion; and that is a falling off in present 
enthusiasm and support. Is this probable? 
According to the head workers, their cause 
is gaining strength every day. The liquor 
traffic, however, may find some small com- 
fort in history. This is not the first time 
prohibition has swept over this land. One 
“wave” that deluged the United States 
from 1846 to about 1855 really gathered 
greater force than the present one. Prob- 
ably few educated Americans to-day know 
anything about it. In 1855, the American 
Union comprised thirty-one states. By 
that time fourteen had adopted prohibi- 
tion — nearly one half. They included 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island — 
all New England — New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Indiana, Michigan, Iowa, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and the territories of 
Nebraska and Minnesota. How many to- 
day realize that, fora year or two, even the 
State of New York, the despair of saloon re- 
formers to-day, lived under a prohibitory 
law? But this “wave” receded, leaving 
only solitary Maine as an evidence that 
it had ever been. Like the present move- 
ment it included Federal prohibition as 
the culmination of its programme. 

Thus this early movement failed; will 
the present one succeed? 
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A “TEETOTAL” WAR 


IMPROVEMENT IN RUSSIA AS A RESULT OF THE PROHIBITION OF VODKA—-A 
QUESTION OF MILITARY EFFICIENCY—DRINK INTERFERING WITH 
ENGLISH PROGRESS 


BY 


JAMES MIDDLETON 


BOUT two years ago Mr. Wil- 

liam Jennings Bryan gave a 

diplomatic dinner in Wash- 

ington, distinguished particu- 

larly by the absence of wine. 
immediately the world burst into a roar 
of laughter; Europeans, especially, hailed 
the proceeding as an amusing illustration 
of American provincialism. A few months 
ago the King of England announced that 
he would himself abstain from alcoholic 
drinks for the rest of the war, and that 
wines would no longer be served in any of 
the royal households. Nine American 
states have adopted prohibition in the last 
eight months. France has legally for- 
bidden the manufacture and sale of ab- 
sinthe, and the Russian Empire is “dryer”’ 
at the present moment than Kansas or 
Maine ever were. Facts like these testify 
to the progress that the cause of anti- 
alcoholism has made in less than a year. 
When the leader of the most sophisticated 
society in Europe follows the example of 
our own somewhat homespun Secretary 
of State, the cause of teetotalism has 
ceased to be ridiculous. 

One of Gladstone’s favorite sayings was 
that alcohol caused more destruction than 
war, pestilence, and famine put together. 
Europe, in the present war, has had an un- 
paralleled opportunity to test the accuracy 
of this indictment. A few weeks ago Mr. 
David Lloyd George, in the course of 
a speech to the shipbuilders of England, 
rendered the official verdict: “We are 
fighting,” he said, “Germany, Austria, 
and Drink; and, as far as | can see, the 
greatest of these deadly foes is Drink. If 
we are to settle with German militarism 
we must first of all settle with Drink.” 

Russia’s act in abolishing the sale of 
vodka strikes most observers as one of the 


most bewildering consequences of the war. 
For many years the Czar’s government had 
enjoyed a peculiar infamy in the minds of 
temperance workers. The encouragement 
of intemperance there seemed to be well es- 
tablished as a definite governmental policy. 
The grievance was a long-standing one. 
The temperance enthusiasm of the early 
and middle nineteenth century reached 
Russia as well as the rest of the world. The 
imperial authorities did their best to sup- 
press it, using precisely the same methods 
that they have always used to put down 
any manifestation of political liberalism. 
As far back as 1836, an organization of 
Lutheran pastors started a temperance 
movement in the Baltic provinces, only 
to have the Russian Government crush it. 

Until 1887 the Czar forbade the organiza- 
tion of temperance societies; the empire 
seemed engaged in a huge conspiracy to 
soak the peasantry in vodka. For many 
centuries this coarse spirit had been the 
great national drink; what beer has been 
to Germany, what light wines have been 
to Italy and absinthe to France, vodka 
has been to the Russian populace. It 
differs from whisky and other largely used 
beverages chiefly in that it contains a larger 
amount of alcohol. It is derived from the 
distillation of potatoes, or maize, or rye; it 
contains, in its natural state, from 90 to 96 
per cent. of alcohol, and, as finally sold to 
the consumer, from 40 to 60 per cent. It 
is thus a particularly intensfied form of fire 
water. Not only the drink itself, but 
everything connected with its commercial- 
ization, meant the negation of all princi- 
ples of civilization. One of the main causes 
of the anti-Jewish agitation in Russia was 
that the vodka trade was largely in the 
hands of Jews. The liquor dealer was not 
only the purveyor of vodka, but was also 
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money lender and pawnbroker. There is 
abundant testimony concerning the extent 
to which the peasantry was exploited. A 
popular saying was that the serfs had been 
freed from their slavery to the nobles only 
to become slaves to the vodka sellers. 
Russian literature testifies abundantly 
to the social and industrial effects. ‘“ Every- 
thing,” says Turgénieff in Virgin Soil, 
“sleeps in Russia—officers, soldiers, mer- 
chants, judges, fathers, children—all are 
asleep. Only the vodka shop sleeps not, 
saturating Holy Russia with drink.” 


VODKA MONOPOLY ESTABLISHED 


Conditions became so bad that, in 1895, 
the Government interfered. Its solution of 
the alcohol problem took the shape both of 
governmental monopoly and governmental 
regulation. It decided to leave the sale of 
beer and wine precisely where it was, in 
the hands of retail liquor proprietors— 
what we should call here saloon keepers. 
The sale of the great national beverage, 
however, and to some extent its manufac- 
ture, now became a state monopoly. At 
that time there were 100,000 vodka shops 
in European Russia, all of which, on Jan- 
uary 1, 1895, simultaneously closed their 
doors. At the same time tens of thou- 
sands of governmental dispensaries were 
opened. The reform was regarded as such 
a great and beneficent one that it was made 
the occasion of a grand ceremonial. All 
over Russia the bishops and the lower 
clergy attended the openings, blessing the 
vodka and everything connected with the 
enterprise. Grand religious exercises in 
honor of the occasion were held in the 
Kazan cathedral. The ladies and gentle- 
men of the nobility did all in their power to 
lend respectability to the occasion. The 
most distinguished women of the empire 
acted as barmaids in the local vodka shops 
on the opening day; counts, dukes, and 
other social leaders officiated as_ bar- 
keepers. The Russian peasants thus re- 
ceived their first bottles of the Govern- 
ment’s vodka from exalted hands. Evi- 
dently Russia believed that it had really 
solved the great problem of intemperance. 

The Government put in operation many 
of the ideas now being widely advocated, 
frequently by the liquor interest itself, 
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in the United States as ideal methods of 
handling the saloon. The thing to do, 
Russians had urged, was to abolish the 
saloon, with all its evils of drunkenness, 
treating, extortion, ‘exploitation, illegal 
selling and the like, and to introduce an 
era of temperate drinking. Again, they 
said, one must find “substitutes” for this 
poor man’s club; it is only because men 
have no rational recreations that they 
besot their moral and physical natures 
with alcohol. The cure of the drink evil, 
they insisted, was not prohibition, but reg- 
ulation. Russia now introduced many of 
these modern ideas in her great alcohol re- 
form. The vodka shops merely sold the 
vodka; there was no drinking on the 
premises. For a few cents the over- 
burdened peasant received a small bottle, 
with a thin, high nozzle, the whole filled 
with a colorless, watery fluid. The law 
specifically prohibited the vodka shops 
from having drinking glasses or cork- 
screws on the premises; the purchaser, 
therefore, instead of leaning on a bar, had 
to take the stuff away with him. Hedrank 
outside in the street, or took it home. If 
he were drunk, he could not buy vodka 
at all; the law also forbade selling the drink 
to children. Sunday closing laws, of 
course, have never prevailed in Russia; the 
best the law could do was to prohibit the 
sale on Christmas, Ash Wednesday, and 
Good Friday. If the vodka shop were 
near a factory, it must close on all pay 
days; the lid was also down on days when 
the village council assembled, and at six 
o'clock in the evening on all holidays. 
The Government established also a consid- 
erable number of “counter attractions ’’— 
what we call here substitutes for the sa- 
loons, such as coffee houses, concert halls, 
and the like. But it still prohibited tem- 
perance organizations, perhaps not actu- 
ated so much by hostility to the cause as 
by the general fear of organized move- 
ments of any character. 

In instituting this new alcoholic era, the 
Government had two purposes, officially 
announced as follows: 

“1. To decrease drunkenness. 

“2. To increase the revenue of the Gov- 
ernment.” 

So far as the second purpose was con- 
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cerned, the new development appears to 
have been astonishingly successful. Gov- 
ernment statistics tell the eloquent story. 
In 1897—two years after the monopoly 
had started—the Government’s receipts 
from the sale of vodka were $148,000,000. 
In 1913, this amount had grown to 
$425,000,000. Since 1895 Russia has ob- 
tained nearly $5,000,000,000 from this 
source. The vodka drinkers contributed 
nearly one third of the Government’s 
revenues. Russia derives more revenue 
from this item than from any other; in 
1913, vodka yielded $100,000,000 more 
than the state-owned railroads. The spirit 
monopoly thus became the foundation 
stone of Russian imperial finance; the 
drink of millions of peasants has given 
Russia the wherewithal to prepare for the 
present war. Militarism and alcohol con- 
sumption are thus interdependent; the 
Government has been poisoning its own 
people, as some one has said, in order that 
it might buy knives with which to cut 
its neighbors’ throats. 


GREAT INCREASE IN DRUNKENNESS 


This phenomenal success in increasing 
state revenues from vodka sheds light 
upon the first object aimed at in the Czar’s 
reform—a decrease in drunkenness. In 
1897, the government shops sold 44,000,000 
gallons of vodka; in 1913, they sold 
251,000,000. In view of these figures it 
seems hardly likely that drunkenness 
could have materially decreased. Ail testi- 
mony from Russia in the last ten years 
confirms this conclusion. A Russian cor- 
respondent of the London Globe said, in 
1908: “So enormous has been the increase 
in the consumption of vodka that Russian 
villages, which were never prosperous, are 
now dying from drunkenness.” 

History probably records nothing like 
this policy of the Russian Government in 
systematically debauching its people for 
its own financial gain. “They call me 
the father of the drink monopoly,” said 
the late, Count Witte, “and I do not 
deny it. I am the father of the child. 
But I wanted to make the girl an honest 
woman, whereas she has been brought up 
by other persons in such a way that she is 
now walking the Nevski Prospekt. | 
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intended her for an honest life, and not for 
one of vice. My heart aches on her ac- 
count.” According to the reports of 
‘travelers in Russia, Count Witte might 
well have lamented the consequences of his 
reform. Until the opening of the vodka 
shops, drunkenness among Russian women 
was uncommon. However, the moujik, 
because he couldsnot drink his vodka at 
the selling place, now took it home, and 
after drowning himself, proceeded to force 
it down the throats of his wife and children. 
Thus thousands of women became as de- 
pendent on alcohol as their husbands; and 
reeling and sodden women were now com- 
monplace sights in the industrial centres. 
An investigation a year ago showed that, 
in some public schools, 40 per cent. of the 
pupils, both boys and girls, drank vodka 
more or less regularly. In certain places 
women rose and stormed and attempted to 
destroy the Government’s shops. Crime 
increased so much that, in 19090, the Crim- 
inological Congress, held in Moscow, de- 
manded that the Government intervene, 
even at the risk of sacrificing the revenue 
from alcohol. Pauperism and _ suicides 
had increased with the increased vodka 
consumption. “It would be beyond be- 
lief,’ said one writer, ‘were the facts not 
so notorious, that any government would 
deliberately pursue a policy fraught with 
such terrible consequences for the sake of 
obtaining revenue which means the degra- 
dation and ruin of the people.” 
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RUSSIA FIGHTS PROHIBITION 


Still the Government opposed all at- 
tempts to improve conditions. It pro- 
hibited the circulation of a book on “The 
Great Monopoly” and still forbade the or- 
ganization of temperance societies. In 
1910, the Finnish Landtag passed a bill 
adopting prohibition, but the Czar, acting, 
it is said, practically in obedience to the de- 
mands of French wine exporters, vetoed 
it. In 1910, certain Russian trade union- 
ists organized themselves into workmen’s 
development clubs in order to take part in 
the first Russian alcohol congress. The 
police suppressed this movement. Mean- 
while a strong feeling against vodka had 
shown its head in the Duma, the new Rus- 
sian parliament. M. Tchelicheff, a gi- 








gantic representative from the Caucasus, a 
man who, starting life as a housepainter, 
had become a millionaire and an influen- 
tial politician, led this reform. His attack 
in 1907 upon the Government for its vodka 
monopoly attracted nation-wide attention. 
However, the Government opposed all these 
legislative assaults. “If Russia does 
not take steps to stop the evil,” said M. 
Kramer, in one of the alcohol debates, 
“there will not be a sober peasant left in 
Russia in ten years. The recent crimes, 
such as the massacres of the Jews and the 
burning of estates, are due to drink.” In 
January, 1911, Mr. Tchelicheff made a 
speech, five hours long, demanding a change 
in governmental policy. “One million 
Russians die annually from alcoholic ex- 
cess,” he declared, “and this deplorable 
state of affairs must cease if Russia is to 
hold her own with other nations.” The 
public press now began to second this ap- 
peal. A commission, appointed by the 
Duma to study the liquor question, re- 
ported in 1913. It made one recommenda- 
tion interesting to Americans, as it repre- 
sents a law that our own _ prohibition 
“fanatics” have attempted at times to 
place on the statute books. It proposed 
that the following label should be placed on 
every bottle of vodka sold—an inscription 
said to have been originally written by 
Count Tolstoi: “Man! Although thou 
hast bought this spirit, yet know that thou 
drinkest poison which destroyes thee. Be- 
fore it is too late, never buy another bottle. 
(Signed) Minister of Finance.” Attempted 
legislation in the Duma, however, came to 
nothing. The Government needed money 
to prepare for war; besides, suppression of 
drunkenness was an “insoluble problem.” 


VODKA SHOPS SEALED 


This was essentially the situation until 
the early days of August, 1914—the time of 
mobilization for the great war. Then 
Holy Russia witnessed a most amazing 
thing. Representatives of the police sud- 
denly appeared in every Russian vodka 
shop and placed the imperial! seal on all the 
supplies of the popular drink. At the 
same time they informed the people that 
the sale had suddenly ceased. Any one 
caught selling vodka, the populace was in- 
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formed, would be speedily hustled off to 
Siberia. In a moment, with a stroke of 
the Czar’s pen, Russia had adopted nation- 
wide prohibition, at least so far as the sale 
of the national drink was concerned. At 
this stage, the imperial veto did not cover 
wines or beer; these, as always, could be 
obtained in ordinary wine shops. As the 
masses never drank these milder beverages, 
however, the sudden change amounted 
essentially to prohibition. 

What had happened to change so sud- 
denly the official attitude? Instead of 
persecuting the temperance advocates, the 
autocratic power now suddenly placed it- 
self upon their side. Certain stories insist 
that the Czar, in a recent tour of the 
provinces, had personally witnessed the 
ravages worked by alcohol, and, manifest- 
ing that idealistic spirit which he has 
shown on other occasions, had decided to 
signalize his reign by a great, sweeping 
reform. Explanations of this kind, how- 
ever, are hardly needed. The one super- 
eminent fact was the war. Wild living 
among the officers and sodden drunken- 
ness among the men had marked the Man- 
churian campaign in the war with Japan; 
certain spectators believe that these things 
largely explained Russia’s humiliation. 
The simple fact was that Russia’s military 
leaders, especially the Grand Duke Nich- 
olas, declared that Russia could not enter 
on the tremendous campaigns facing her 
unless her armies were freed from their 
great internal enemy—drink. It was 
purely a question of military efficiency. 
Lord Kitchener, when the English ex- 
peditionary force crossed to France, is- 
sued a warning against drink. France, on 
mobilization, had abolished absinthe. Rus- 
sia’s sealing of the vodka shops was an act 
of the same character. 

Before studying its effects, we should 
get well in mind precisely what the Govern- 
ment has done. The original prohibition 
of vodka was intended to cover only the 
period of mobilization—the idea being to 
prevent delays, disorders, and general in- 
efficiency during this critical time. The 
suspension of the sale, according to the 
imperial rescript, would end on August 
25th. Before that date, however, town 
councils, Zemsivos (provincial assemblies), 
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temperance advocates, business men, even 
vodka drunkards themselves, flooded the 
Government with petitions that the pro- 
hibition be extended. They reported that, 
in less than forty-eight hours, the change 
had worked a most beneficent effect upon 
Russian society and industry; that, in fact, 
it had produced an entirely new Russia. 
In response to these appeals, the Govern- 
ment extended the period to October Ist. 
Long before that date arrived, however, 
appeals for further extension reached Petro- 
grad in enormous quantities. The mili- 
tary leaders, who asserted that the Russian 
army, in its sobriety and effectiveness, was 
something the like of which Russia had 
never known before, seconded these peti- 
tions. The Government now extended 
prohibition until the end of the war, and, 
in addition to vodka, adopted regulations 
that virtually amount to the prohibition of 
wine, beer, and all forms of alcoholic drinks. 
The Czar announced that the Government 
would never again undertake to sell vodka. 

It is perhaps not too much to say that 
this Russian experiment furnishes the 
world the first opportunity it has ever had 
of studying the effects of prohibition. 
The most sincere temperance workers in 
the United States hardly claim that our 
local option and state prohibitory laws 
have produced ideal temperance conditions. 
The fact that, as the reports of the Internal 
Revenue Department at Washington show, 
a steady increase in the per capita con- 
sumption of alcoholic drinks has accom- 
panied the great prohibition movement 
of the last twenty years disposes of any 
such pretension. Doubtless our anti- 
alcohol laws have worked great improve- 
ment in many places, but they have pro- 
duced total prohibition nowhere. But 
Russia had great advantages. Essentially 
evil as the state monopoly was, it served 
one highly useful end. It made it possible 
actually to establish a prohibition era. One 
reason why we fail here so often is that 
there is an entrenched private liquor inter- 
est, with enormous financial resources to 
fight for its life. There are thousands of 
retail liquor dealers, well organized and 
militant, who have their means of liveli- 
hood to protect. All these ‘‘interests”’ fight 
the passage of prohibition laws; whenever 
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laws are passed, they organize to evade 
and defeat their execution. The great 
saloon keeper in Russia, however, was the 
Russian Government itself. If all the 
saloon keepers in an American state should 
voluntarily and unanimously decide to 
go out of business, prohibition would be- 
come an easier process. Essentially that 
is what has happened in Russia. The 
Government simply suspended its own 
business, and the Government, from a finan- 
cial standpoint, was the main loser. There 
are, indeed, many private distillers, who 
sell their product to the Government and 
who havesuffered financially by the change; 
so far, however, they have manifested no 
appreciable hostility. Again, what defeats 
prohibition so often in this country is that 
it is merely state-wide. Surrounding states 
can send in whisky on an enormous scale, 
and they always do; mail order houses 
spring up for the express purpose of accom- 
modating the thirsty brethren in dry com- 
munities. But Russia, at a stroke of the 
pen, obtained that for which our own pro- 
hibition advocates are now so earnestly 
working, nation-wide prohibition. 

In certain respects, the material at hand 
is inadequate to judge the results. We do 
not know, for example, what happens to 
the pathological cases of strong drink, the 
hopeless dipsomaniacs, who must be num- 
erous in Russia, in whom alcoholism is not 
a habit but a disease. Concerning the 
general problem, we have two groups of 
witnesses: the Russian newspapers and 
returning English-speaking travelers. 

The Russian newspapers write about the 
results in just about the same way as our 
prohibition advocates describe conditions 
in Kansas. The nation, they say, has 
been regenerated. Thousands of Russian 
children are seeing their fathers sober for 
the first time. Wife-beating has ceased to 
be a popular matrimonial pastime. There 
has been a great decrease in crime. The 
peasants are putting far more money in the 
savings banks than they did before the 
war. Pauperism has decreased greatly 
from what it was a yearago. The follow- 
ing, from a Tambov correspondent of the 
Petrograd Reich, is fairly typical of these 
judgments: “The sale of vodka stopped 
three months ago, and we can now get 
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some idea of the good results of this change. 
The peasants say that the villages in this 
province have changed so that no one 
would recognize them, and that in them 
there are now practically no fights, burg- 
laries, or fires. The records of the procur- 
ator’s office show that the average number 
of criminal trials for the month of August 
in the three preceding years was 515. The 
number had dropped to 324 for August, 
1914—the lowest criminal record known. 
Accidental or incendiary fires, according 
to information furnished by the Fire In- 
surance Board, for August and September 
of the five years preceding 1914 amounted 
to 960. For the same months this year 
the number was 630, again the lowest re- 
corded. The monthly average of 
arrests has fallen from 300 to 70 in 1914. 
In another district the inspector of police 
says that he is considering offering the local 
jail for a military hospital, he has so few 
prisoners for it. The head of the Zem- 
stvos Board, returning from a long trip 
through the country sections, says that 
everywhere the villages are prosperous; 
the peasants dress better, pay their taxes 
more promptly, and business in the fairs 
is much more active.”’ 

Among returning eyewitnesses an es- 
pecially trustworthy authority is Mr. 
Stephen Graham, correspondent of the 
London Times. “It is a fact,” he says 
“that the vodka shop is closed. Many 
people in England seemed to doubt the 
reality of this measure; but I can vouch for 
it, who have seen Russia sober. Not only 
has the sale of vodka been stopped but the 
sale of beer also. It is impossible to find 
a drunken man on a festival, or on an-or- 
dinary day, anywhere in the Russian 
Empire, except in the Caucasus and parts 
of Central Asia, where the Government has 
never held the monopoly of the sale of 
intoxicating liquors. It is quiet in the 
industrial villages, in the ‘factories,’ and 
in the mining settlements. The great 
question is: Will complete prohibition be 
feasible after the war is over? Will not 
the warriors returning from victory de- 
mand drinks to toast the Czar, the Allies, 
and their generals? Will there be vodka 


riots, or will the men who return be ready 
to sacrifice their old habits for the national 
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ideal? | am inclined to think that it will 
be the latter.” 

Prohibition will have to be tested in 
Russia for more than nine months, of 
course, before we can form any final judg- 
ment of its practical effects. The news so 
far received, however, indicates a decided 
improvement in social and industrial con- 
ditions in that country. 


I] 


The last few months have witnessed 
many suggestive scenes in the London 
magistrates’ courts. Here is an anecdote 
taken from the London 7Jimes, and the 
happening is a frequent one. A worker in 
the Woolwich Arsenal was brought before 
Mr. Justice Symmons, charged with drunk- 
enness. The magistrate addressed him as 
follows: 

“The men in the trenches are waiting 
for ammunition; the men in the navy are 
waiting for shells; and you go and get 
drunk! It is nearly as bad as deserting in 
the face of the enemy.” 

Those seeking an explanation of the 
present prohibition wave in England will 
find it in this proceeding. Drink in Eng- 
land at present is a very serious and prac- 
tical matter. It is interfering with the pro- 
duction of ammunition, and for that reason 
postponing England’s military success. 

For the last sixty years there has been a 
more or less active prohibition and temper- 
ance agitation in England. Drunkenness 
has always presented one of the greatest 
social problems of the British Isles. The 
consumption of ale, of ardent spirits, even 
of gin, has long been regarded as a deeply 
ingrained national habit; and public houses 
in England, unlike saloons in this country, 
are largely visited by women of otherwise 
respectable character. The prohibition 
movement that swept over the United 
States in the ’forties and ’fifties, of which 
the present liquor law of Maine is the one 
surviving reminder, made a deep impression 
in certain nonconformist circles in England. 
Temperance societies and prohibition lead- 
ers arose who had as their aim the intro- 
duction of the Maine law into the United 
Kingdom. Their most conspicuous sym- 
pathizer was John Bright, under whose 
protection certain local option bills were 
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presented in Parliament, unsuccessfully of 
course. The “trade” has always enjoyed 
greater respectability in England than in 
thiscountry. The keeper of a public house 
is by no means a discredited person; the 
successful brewer and the wine merchant 
have as well recognized a position as the 
proprietor of any other lucrative business. 
Certain brewers, having previously quali- 
fied by heavy campaign contributions, 
have been elevated to the House of Lords; 
the “beerage,” as this group of peers are 
called, are part of England’s political 
and social system. This fact has proved 
to be a stumbling block in the way of 
temperance reform. In 1893 and 1895, 
Sir William Harcourt introduced local 
option bills, but even his great political 
prestige could not save them from a 
speedy defeat. Despite all discourage- 
ment, the movement has gained momentum; 
so much so that, in the last fifteen years, 
the liquor interests have become especially 
active, much as they have in this country. 
In 1904, they scored a tremendous victory. 
This was the Licensing Act, which pro- 
vided, among other things, that the Gov- 
ernment should compensate every pub- 
lican whose license should not be re- 
newed. In other words, Parliament has 
given this branch of merchants a direct, 
vested interest in their business. As long 
as this law holds, the country cannot 
adopt prohibition without compensat- 
ing the trade. 

This act, however, was not so great a 
triumph as it seemed, for it centred public 
interest on the question and roused the na- 
tion against the liquor men. As a result, 
the temperance advocates won a great vic- 
tory in the general election of 1906, return- 
ing a parliamentary majority favorable to 
their cause. In 1908, the Asquith min- 
istry introduced a bill which all temper- 
ance and prohibition advocates accepted 
as marking the greatest forward step their 
cause had ever known in England. The 
House of Commons passed this by a large 
majority. Then the “beerage” in the 
House of Lords got to work and defeated it. 
Because of this and other similar votes, the 
veto of the House of Lords over legislation 
was seriously curbed. This vote was one 
of the provoking causes of England’s great 
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parliamentary reform. Mr. Asquith prom- 
ised the temperance interests that, as 
soon as other more pressing legislation, es- 
pecially Home Rule, was disposed of, the 
licensing problem would again receive the 
attention of Parliament. This is the way 
matters stood when the war broke out. 
That is, England was already prepared, 
if not for prohibition, for radical changes 
in the control of the liquor traffic. The 
people had demanded such changes by 
their votes; only the conservative influence 
was opposed. The war had made little 
progress when the anti-liquor people had 
plenty of new arguments. The war af- 
fected the drinking habits of England in 
two ways. In the first place it greatly in- 
creased consumption. In the early days 
of the war the Archbishop of Canterbury 
issued an appeal, begging the clergy and 
laity to pledge themselves against alcoholic 
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beverages during its continuance. He met 
with no appreciable popular response. 


Probably emotional excitement tends to 
create a craving for alcohol; grief, priva- 
tion, nervous strain commonly impel peo- 
ple to seek the age-long consolation. Cur- 
iously there seems to have been a consid- 
erable increase in the drinking of rum, -ex- 
plained probably by the fact that, follow- 
ing the custom established in the days of 
Marlborough, a rum-ration is still daily 
doled out to the soldiers in the trenches. 
Rum, that is, became a symbol of patriotic 
fervor. Social workers have noticed an 
increase of drinking, and of drunkenness, 
among women, especially those whose hus- 
bands are at the front. They have even 
asked the Government to pass laws pro- 
hibiting women from entering public 
houses. Certain women of social promin- 
ence, among them Lady French and Lady 
Jellicoe, have organized Tipperary clubs, 
where the wives of soldiers and sailors may 
meet for social diversion and temperate 
refreshment. 


DRINK AND MILITARY SUCCESS 


Among men, increased drinking has 
seriously interfered with the output of 
munitions. This is only another way of 
saying that it is interfering with English 
military success. The English victory at 
Neuve Chapelle showed one thing: that 
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the Allies, provided they have an over- 
whelming supply of arms and ammunition, 
can drive the Germans back into Germany. 
This operation is to take the form of blast- 
ing, for, with unlimited lyddite shells and 
unlimited guns, the thing can be done. 
The Allies must simply hurl tons and tons 
of fire at the trenches; if they have these 
supplies, the Germans will have the option 
of retiring or of being destroyed. That is 
what Sir John French meant when he said 
that victory was merely a question of 
munitions. England has the armament 
factories to produce the ammunition; she 
has or can easily get the raw materials in 
plenty; all she needs is the factory workers. 
She hasn’t men enough, simply because of 
drink. Not all, not even a majority, of her 
workmen are alcoholized; a minority, 
however, spend so much time at the “ pubs” 
that the total output is much smaller than 
the necessities require. The workers are 
getting larger wages than ever before and 
are working longer hours; the net result is 
that the bibulous element has more to spend 
for “pick ups.” There have been many 
strikes: workers, repairing warships, have 
dropped their tools and delayed the return 
of sorely needed vessels to the fleet; steve- 
dores, engaged in loading supplies for the 
armies in Flanders and France, have walked 
out at critical times. Occurrences like 
these have been intensely humiliating to 
British pride and highly comforting to 
Germany; and alcohol is largely the expla- 
nation. A few weeks ago the shipbuilders’ 
association waited in a body on Mr. Lloyd 
George. They could not turn out work as 
fast as the occasion required, they bluntly 
said, because a certain percentage of their 
men were wasting their energies in drink, 
the greatest evil being a loss of time. They 
presented the time sheets of their shops as 
evidence. A specimen showed that of 900 
working hours of drillers and platers there 
had been a loss of 270 days—an average 
of two days for each man a week. Among 
the miners at Barsley, the average absence 
amounts to a loss of 30 per cent. of the 
employees. A visit to the public house in 
the early morning or at the noon dinner 
hour usually meant a failure to show up for 
the day. 

When Mr. Lloyd George asked the ship- 
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builders what they recommended, the an- 
swer was brief and pointed: the total pro- 
hibition of the manufacture and sale of all 
alcoholic drinks for the period of the war 
at least. No half way measures, they said, 
would do. The Government had tried the 
experiment of compelling all “pubs” to 
close at 10 o'clock in the evening and not 
open until 10 o’clock in the morning. The 
restriction of hours, these employees said, 
had accomplished nothing, for the men 
simply increased their potations during 
the permitted hours—drank on the inten- 
sive plan. It was in reply to this request 
that Mr. Lloyd George made the remark 
quoted at the beginning of this article: 
“T am sure that this is a case,” he added, 
“in which only root and branch methods 
will avail.” 

Others think the same. The day after 
this interview King George announced 
that, for the first time in the history of the 
English court, no alcoholic drinks would be 
served at the royal tables. Lord Kitch- 
ener at once announced that he would re- 
frain from the use of alcoholic stimulants. 
Several trades unions addressed Mr. As- 
quith, saying that they were ready for 
prohibition. The corporation of whisky- 
drinking Glasgow passed a resolution pray- 
ing for a period of teetotalism. The heads 
of the four largest religious bodies in 
Ireland—Cardinal Logue and the Arch- 


bishop of Armagh for the Roman Catholic 


Church, the Rev. James Brigham, Moder- 
ator of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Ireland, the Rev. W. 
R. Budd, vice-president of the Methodist 
Church—joined in a letter to the Govern- 
ment, asking for stringent legislation 
against the liquor traffic. It certainly 
looks, as the London Jimes, commenting 
on the drink situation, says, as though 
“this question of lost time in the work- 
shops is the urgent military problem of the 
moment.” 

Up to the present writing England has 
done nothing except discuss the question. 
She has not yet followed Russia’s lead, 
has not even done so much as France. 
There are those, however, who assert that 
she cannot win this war unless the public 
houses are changed into clubs in which soft 
drinks only are sold. 
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Il. CONTROLLING THE MISSISSIPPI 


THE UNSOLVED PROBLEM OF DEFENSE — WHAT 


IS BEING DONE IN TIME OF 


PEACE TO PREPARE FOR INEVITABLE WAR— LEVEES, THEIR 
LIFE AND THEIR BUILDING 


BY 


GEORGE 


HE way the trenches run across 
northern France and Poland, 
so run the levees along the 
Mississippi River. Like the 
trenches human war has dug 

in Europe, the levees in the big valley are 
defenses against an inhuman enemy, only 
instead of being excavated to protect 
fighting men standing in them they are 
built up high so that men behind them will 
not always have to fight floods to live and 
prosper. The levee is a kind of corollary 
of the trench. Men have to dig a shallow 
trench as a rule to make a levee, just as 
trench-digging makes little levees. 

People in the valley feel strongly about 
their levees. 

“When | was a little boy,” said an ex- 
secretary of war in Memphis, “my father 
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took me on a visit to old Colonel D——, a 
rich planter down in Mississippi. In those 
days, you know, everybody traveled on 
the steamboats. When our visit was fin- 
ished, the old Colonel, a very fine gentle- 
man, courteously came down to the levee 
to see us on the up-river boat to Memphis. 

“Well, suh, there was a very strong cur- 
rent in the river and when the boat came 
along the pilot miscalculated his distance 
and blessed if he didn’t boom her right 
clean through the levee. 

“The Colonel didn’t wait one second, 
suh. He just snatched a gun from the 
nearest niggah and covered that pilot. 
Then he sent for all his niggahs, got the 
whole plantation down there, shovel and 
pick, and such a yellin’ and hollerin’, and 
by great hard work they got another levee 
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PEACE 
THE ORDERLY PATH OF A RIVER WHICH HAS DETERMINED UPON ITS COURSE IN LIFE 
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WAR 
ONE OF THE BARBARIC FEATS OF A WAYWARD STREAM THAT HAS NOT GOT THROUGH SOWING ITS WILD OATS 
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WHY LEVEES ARE NECESSARY 
I. MEAN LOW-WATER STAGE OF CAIRO, ILL. COMPARE THIS PHOTOGRAPH 


WITH THE ONE BELOW 
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WHY LEVEES ARE NECESSARY 
THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN FROM APPROXIMATELY 
THE SAME POINT AS THE ONE ABOVE 


Il. “FIFTY-FOUR FEET ON THE GAUGE” AT CAIRO, ILL. 
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built around the break where the steam- 
boat’s nose was rammed in. 

“When everything was in order the 
Colonel very courteously handed his guests 
aboard the boat. Then he lowered his 
gun and said very courteously to the pilot: 

“ “Now, : . you! 
oa, back her out!” 

The Colonel may have been somewhat 
particular about his waterfront but no 
more so than other generations of colonels 
and privates in other places. During the 
high-water fights of 1912 and 1913, men 
with rifles on the levees held up passing 
steamboats to keep the wave wash from 
overtopping the few remaining inches of 
their sandbag breastworks. In war time 
armed patrols fire on boats approaching at 
night from across the river on the mere 
suspicion of their tampering with the levees. 
In peace times the life of the river towns 
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used to be the life of the levees. Big cities 
like St. Louis or Memphis have now turned 
their faces almost entirely away inland, but 
small towns and the double borderland of 
farming country continue to look on the 
muddy river. 

The town of Hickman, Ky., half in the 
river and half on the bluff, was wrapped in 
noon-time peace that day last June when 
the steamboat Lee first hove in view. On 
the main track at the station lay a passenger 
train fast asleep. But when the Lee’s 
whistle blew the whole levee was suddenly 
full of hurrying figures, and up in the town 
streets we could see, between the trees, 
fluttering white and red and blue all head- 
ing toward the landing. 

Up came the Lee, full glorious with 
black smoke and groaning exhaust, gently 
rammed the bank and dropped her two 
gangways into the crowd. “Rousta- 











THE FORTIFICATIONS OF CAIRO, 


OF NINETY FEET. 





iLL. 
NEW LEVEE BUILT SINCE THE FLOOD OF 1913 ON THE OHIO RIVER FRONT OF THE CITY WITH A SLOPE 


IN THE IMMEDIATE FOREGROUND IS A STRIP OF “DEAD” LEVEE 
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bouts” swarmed ashore and Hickman 
swarmed on board—at least, white Hick- 
man did—while black Hickman stood 
around and regarded the musical unloading 
of a motor car as “‘fans’’ watch a ball game. 
Then the Lee scuttled out into the stream 
and Hickman, white and black, drawn up 
along the levee, wistfully watched her go. At 
the next bend in the river we looked back 
to see them still there. And the passenger 
train was still fast asleep at the station. 
In peace or in war the people behind the 
levees really feel strongly about them be- 
cause they are their army and navy and 
constitution put together; because they 
are their national defense. Vigorous local 
communities tax themselves heavily to 
build and maintain them. State govern- 
ments have made special appropriations 
to strengthen them. The National Gov- 
ernment, in devoting many millions of the 


people’s dollars to perfect inland naviga- 
tion, has by the means of levees also neces- 
sarily protected citizens and their property 
behind them. 

All down through the Mississippi Delta 
people are concerned with religion and pol- 
itics and love and business, but if one were 
to judge by the major topic of conversa- 
tion along the levees, they are at least 
equally concerned with the river and its 
works. Where two or three are gathered 
together in debate from Cairo to the Passes 
it is of the “riveh” they are apt to be 
speaking—a very liquid, pleasant word as 
they pronounce it in the Delta states — 
the “riveh” and the “lev’-ees” (to say 
““le-vee’’’ is an offense punishable by fine 
or imprisonment or both). 

But the people who live behind the lev- 
ees do not all agree about their defenses, 
not by a reservoir full. In exact numbers 

















THE BROAD, LOW LEVEES AT NEW ORLEANS 
“IN FLOOD YEARS PROPERTY OWNERS IN NEW ORLEANS ARE ACCUSTOMED TO SEE THE DRAINAGE OF TWENTY 


OR THIRTY STATES SLUICED DOWN UPON THEM. .. . 


NEW ORLEANS IS A HOTBED OF OUTLET THEORY” 
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DEFENSES AGAINST MINING 


IT IS NOT ENOUGH TO BUILD LEVEES HIGHER THAN 


BE MADE IMPERMEABLE BY UNDERGROUND WATER. 


FLOOD WATER HEIGHTS. THE WORKS MUST ALSO 
BY THE USE OF STEEL SHEET PILING THE RIVER'S 


ATTEMPTS TO SEEP THROUGH LEVEE FOUNDATIONS ARE DEFEATED 


there are 1538 miles of fortifications on 
both sides of the Mississippi from Cape 
Girardeau to the Passes. And you would 
not have to point off more than one 
decimal place to the left to represent the 
number of different opinions prevailing in 
that territory about them. 


During the course of a six-weeks’ jour- 
ney by slow river stages from Kansas City 
on the Missouri down to St. Louis and 
thence on the Great River southward to the 
Gulf, I talked with several hundred men who 
had their business in those waters or upon 
its banks. They were mayors of cities 
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BUILDING BREASTWORKS AGAINST THE ENEMY 


USING A “CEMENT GUN” TO MAKE THE FACE OF A SECTION OF THE GOVERNMENT S EXPERIMENTAL LE- 
LEVEE IMPERMEABLE BY SEEP-WATER AND TO HOLD IT VEE SOUTH OF NEW ORLEANS. AN ATTEMPT TO REDUCE 
AGAINST WAVE WASH BY COATING IT WITH CEMENT THE COST OF BUILDING BY DECREASING CROSS-SECTION 
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BUILDING RIVER DEFENSES BY MULE-POWER 


ONE OF THE OLDEST AND COMMONEST METHODS OF LEVEE CONSTRUCTION, NOW GRADUALLY BEING 
SUPERSEDED BY MECHANICAL DEVICES THAT WORK FASTER AND MORE ECONOMICALLY 





























BUILDING 
RIVER DE- 
FENSES BY 
MACHINE 


IN THE TOP 
PICTURE A 
DREDGE IS PICK- 
ING UP BIGCART- 
FULS OF DIRT 
MUCH FASTER 
THAN MULES 
COULD HAUL 
THEM. IN THE 















TWO LOWER 
PICTURES THE 
NEWEST TYPE 
OF “LEVEE MA- 
CHINE’ TRAVELS 
TO AND FRO 
ACROSS THE 
“BARROW PIT” 
MORE RAPIDLY 
AND MORE 
CHEAPLY THAN 
MEN AND MULES 
COULD DO THE 
SAME WORK 
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NEW LAND IN THE GULF OF MEXICO— 


and captains of steamboats; United States 
engineers drawing projects in high office 
buildings looking down over St. Louis and 
Memphis or bossing revetment jobs under 
crumbling banks in the Yazoo district. | 
sat with pilots in their pilot-houses on tow 
boats in the Missouri or on the Kate 


Adams, belle of the lower Mississippi, while 
they traced out the ever-changing, inter- 
minable epic of the river. 

One obliging surveyor foolishly allowed 
me to pilot an 18-knot motor boat on a 
long day’s inspection trip of levee work 
Another surveyor 


south of New Orleans. 


obligingly spent a much longer day with 
me in the cypress swamps of the St. 
Francis Basin where, ina continual Turkish 
bath, we navigated boiling drainage canals 
or watched giant dredges eat their way 
through mud and stumps and water-moc- 
casins, as they turned two-dollars-an-acre 
bog into fifty-dollars-an-acre farming land. 

All these and many more—presidents of 
levee boards, presidents of chambers of 
commerce, presidents of development or 
navigation companies, Senators and Con- 
gressmen, Mississippi Commissioners, edi- 
tors, planters, farmers, contractors, hotel 








—WHICH THE RIVER GETS FROM THE UPSTREAM STATES 
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PUTTING NEW BORDERS ON THE RIVER STATES 
THREE STAGES IN REVETMENT WORK. IN THE UPPER PICTURE THE WILLOWS ARE BEING 
TIGHTLY WOVEN TOGETHER BY WIRE STRANDS. IN THE MIDDLE PICTURE THE NEW BORDER 
IS FINISHED READY TO BE SUBMERGED (LOWER PICTURE) BY WEIGHTING IT DOWN WITH 
BROKEN STONE 
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CUTTING BACK A RIVER BANK BY HYDRAULIC POWER — 


proprietors—great clearing houses of in- 
formation they were—tug boat hands, 
stevedores, and roustabouts—all _ their 
names were faithfully recorded and most 
of their opinions heard or read. 

Every one of these citizens possessed 
opinions about the river. In_ principle 
many of them agreed but it was astonish- 
ing how few of them agreed in detail. Some 
of them dreamed great dreams and beheld 


visions, but they all had figures to back 
up their opinions or dreams. Every year 
the Mississippi carries down and empties 
into the Gulf of Mexico 406 million tons 
of mud. That is conceded to be a fact. 
And in all these years it must have floated 
down and emptied into pamphlet form 
at least 406 thousand barrels of clear 
statistics. That is a pardonable fancy. 
There are few inanimate things so shifty 
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SOURCE STREAM CONTROL 


THE LAKE WINNIBIGASHISH DAM, NEAR THE SOURCE OF THE MISSISSIPPI. OPPONENTS OF THE “LEVEES 
ONLY” THEORY ADVOCATE THE SPENDING OF FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS IN BUILDING IMPOUNDING DAMS 


AND IN DIGGING OUTLETS 


or so plentiful as a young Mississippi stat- 
istic. To associate with several thousand 
of them is bewildering; to reach any well- 
defined conclusion by their help alone would 
be superhuman. 

Thirty years ago Mark Twain wrote a 


book about the Mississippi. Since that 
time the river has changed its course a 
great deal but its character not at all. It 
is very restful to find that things are pretty 
much the same now as they were in his day. 

“Mississippi improvement is a mighty 








SOURCE STREAM CONTROL 


THE PINE RIVER DAM, AT THE HEADWATERS OF 


THE MISSISSIPPI. THE NEWLANDS BILL ADVOCATES 


THE BUILDING OF MANY SUCH DAMS AS A METHOD OF CREATING RESERVOIRS TO CONTROL FLOODS IN THE 


LOWER RIVER VALLEYS 
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topic down yonder,” he wrote. “Every 
man on the river banks south of Cairo talks 
about it every day during such moments as 
he is able to spare from talking about the 
war; and each of the several chief theories 
has its host of zealous partisans; but, as | 
have said, it is not 


problem of flood control in the Delta of 
the Mississippi River. 

As one might suppose, each of these 
theories is to a great extent determined by 
the geographical habitat or interests of 
its advocates. 


For example, put yourself 





possible to determine 
which cause numbers 
the most recruits. 

“All were agreed 
upon one point, how- 
ever: If Congress 
would make a suffi- 
cient appropriation, a 
colossal benefit would 
result. 

‘‘Whenever you 
find a man down there 
who believes in one 
theory you may turn 
to the next man and 
frame your talk upon 
the hypothesis that he 
does not believe in 
that theory, and after 
you have had experi- 
ence you do not take 
this course doubtfully 
or hesitatingly, but 
with the confidence of 
a dying murderer — 
converted one, | 
mean.” 

As in Mark Twain’s 
time, it is finally pos- 
sible in this year 1915 
to disentangle out of 
the mass of conflicting 
opinion and appar- 
ently conflicting fact 
three main theories. 
These may be called: 

(1) The Outlet Theory; (2) the 
Reservoir Theory; (3) the “Levees Only” 
Theory. 

The first two of these are naturally op- 
posed to the third. Advocates of the third 
formula cherish no particular resentment 
against either reservoirs or outlets in the 
realms of the peculiar usefulness of such 
devices. They do stoutly maintain that 
neither reservoirs nor outlets, nor any com- 
bination of them, can possibly solve the 











WHERE THE ENEMY BROKE THROUGH 
THE TWO BROKEN ENDS OF A LEVEE WHICH HAS BEEN CARRIED BY THE RIVER 


IN A WIDENING CREVASSE 


in the place of a property owner in Baton 
Rouge or New Orleans. In flood years 
he is accustomed to see the drainage 
of twenty or thirty upstream states 
sluiced down upon him through the levees 
of the Delta. No amount of custom 
has staled the resentment he feels in 
this situation. Naturally he wants ad- 
ditional outlets built to relieve his local 
condition. New Orleans is a hotbed of 
outlet theory. 
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Inhabitants of the valleys of the main 
Ohio and its headwaters, unconcerned with 
either outlets or levees, are very keen for 
the storage reservoir idea on a grand scale, 
which they count on to prevent the recur- 
rence of such tidal waves as nearly drowned 
them in March, 1913. 

During the long session of the Sixty- 
third Congress two bills were under con- 
sideration which brought this whole dis- 
cussion, sharpened by party affiliations and 
pork-barrel tradition, into vivid promin- 
ence on the floors of the House and Senate. 
One of these two measures, the Ransdell- 
Humphreys bill (introduced by Senator 


A MODERN RIVER FORTRESS 


A PROJECTING HEADLAND PRESERVED BY STONE REVETMENT AND SO SAFEGUARDING THE COUNTRY BEHIND IT 


Ransdell of Louisiana in the Senate and in 
the House by Representative Humphreys 
of Mississippi) was dedicated to the “Le- 
vees Only”’ idea, in that it made no express 
provision for any practical application of 
other theories of flood control. It frankly 
asked Congress for 60 million dollars with 
which to perfect the levee system through- 
out the Delta from Cape Girardeau and 
Cairo to the Gulf. 

On the other hand the Newlands bill, the 
pet project of Senator Newlands of Nevada, 
did not deal especially with the Mississippi 
River problem. It incorporated that in 
a plan for a nation-wide reorganization of 
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waterways involving an appropriation of 
600 million dollars. The Newlands bill 
advocated reservoirs and outlets as well as 
levees for the Mississippi problem. 

Since levees, rightly or wrongly, are to-day 
the leading fact in the Mississippi Valley 
flood and navigation problems, they may 
properly be considered first in an attempt 
to analyze this question of national defense. 
Without any desire to assume a partisan 
attitude, then, we may subordinate, for 
the present, consideration of other so far 
comparatively untried and more theoret- 
ical methods of dealing with river control 
to take them up more at length in the two 
succeeding papers in this series. 

Traveling down the Mississippi by boat 
from St. Louis to the Gulf one’s long jour- 
ney is levee-haunted. But it isn’t always 
easy to tell whether one is looking at the 
bank or at the levee that runs along by the 
river. 

Sometimes bank and levee are identical. 
St. Louis, Cairo, and Memphis, high up on 
their banks at low water, look like hill cities 
until a flood brings them level with the 
water’s edge. The long, cobbled slope reach- 
ing down from city streets to the river is in 
each instance the local levee. There the 
steamboats tie up to floating warehouse 
barges whose gangways, with their shore 
endfixed on rollers, follow rising or receding 
waters up and down. And up and down 
long diagonals across the cobbles scramble 
trucks, carts, motor cars, and people. 

Other times the levee has nothing what- 
ever to do with the bank. For miles you 
may not be able to see it at all from the 
deck of a boat in the stream, but on the 
railroad or in a motor car you may find it 
far inland, wandering around cross country 
where there is no sign of a river. Such 
estrangements are attributable to different 
causes. Every now and then the lawless 
river abandons its old bed to cut itself out a 
new channel, as in the chart on this page. 
When it takes a whim of this kind into its 
head it transfers property from one state 
to another, isolates cities, and leaves once 
useful levees marooned in the landscape 
like old Indian mounds or overgrown Civil 
War entrenchments. 

Occasionally, in making itself a short cut 
or eating away a deep bend, the river will 
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cut clean through a line of dyke, leaving 
its cross section on top of a bisected bank, 
just like those in the chart on this page, a 
monument to the necessity for bank re- 
vetment. Many such monuments mark 
old channels of the river, and every one of 
them represents wasted labor and money. 

But some of the vagabond levee, which 
seems to have wandered far from its pur- 
pose, is in reality placed where it will do the 
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HOW CAVING BANKS DESTROY THE LEVEES 


THE SWEEP OF WATER ON THE OUTER SIDE OF A 
SHARP BEND UNDERMINING BANKS AND CARRYING 
THE RIVER OVER INTO A NEW CHANNEL THAT RE- 
QUIRES A NEW ALIGNMENT OF LEVEES 


most good, at a distance from the river, so 
as to avoid marshy foundations, to econ- 
omize distance, or to avoid the expensive 
fortification of comparatively valueless 
land. Every now and then the levee is 
missing from the landscape for the excel- 
lent reason that there is no levee, such gaps 
being justified by allowances for tributary 
streams, or a bank naturally high enough 
to overtop any foreseeable high water. 
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THE WHOLE PROBLEM OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
THE EFFORT OF ONE WATERWAY TO CARRY THE DRAINAGE OF HALF A CONTINENT, FROM THE ALLE- 
GHANIES TO THE ROCKIES AND FROM CANADA TO THE GULF, RESULTS IN THESE VARIATIONS BETWEEN 
LOW AND HIGH WATER OF FROM THIRTY TO FIFTY FEET, WITH THEIR INEVITABLE CONSEQUENCE OF 


DEVASTATING FLOODS 


For these and other reasons the defenses 
come and go by the river from Cairo down 
to the region of Baton Rouge. Very rarely, 
except at higher than bank-full stages, is 
the face of the levee the bank of the river, 
a fact not generally understood, and only 
part of the time does the man-built bank 
run parallel to the river’s winding course. 

Sometimes it follows the serpentining 
stream like a grassy terrace in a park. At 
other times, with concrete or fresh dirt 
facing as at Helena, Ark., it might be, and 
sometimes is, a railroad embankment or 
the new-built fortifications thrown up 
around some great unseen city. South- 
ward from Baton Rouge, river bank and 
levee are at average stages practically iden- 
tical down to Forts St. Philip and Jack- 
son, twenty miles from the head of the 
Passes, where they both melt indistinguish- 
ably away into the marshy borders of a 
deep and quiet river, whose overflow could 
not accomplish any harm. 

Thence the Mississippi finds its way into 
the Gulf by three divergent channels, 
called the Passes, traversing on its way a 
flat and desolate prairie of salt marsh, built 
by itself throughout the centuries with 
the soil of the thirty-one states which it 
drains. At the ends of the Southwest and 


the South Passes, used regularly by deep- 
draught shipping into and out of the port 
of New Orleans, man-made banks appear 
again in the form of stone jetties built to 
insure deep channels where the current 
of the river, with a very slight slope, meets 
the tides and storms of the Gulf. 

Taking the Delta fortifications as a 
whole, then, they begin on the west bank 
at a point about thirty-five miles above 
Cairo and extend continuously to New 
Madrid, Mo., where there is a gap, cre- 
ated by high land and lack of money. 
Thence the line extends unbroken to the 
mouth of the St. Francis River, near 
Helena, Ark. On the other side of that gap 
it runs to the mouth of the White and the 
Arkansas rivers, below, and then continues 
on to the mouth of the Red River. Below 
the latter point the lines continue un- 
broken to Fort Jackson. The total length 
of defenses on the west bank from Cape 
Girardeau in Missouri to Fort Jackson in 
Louisiana is 1,007 miles. 

On the east bank the citizens of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee can economize on 
artificial defenses because the high hills of 
those two states defend them against the 
river most of the way down to Memphis. 
Below Memphis the finest fortifications on 
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FLOOD-PROOF LEVEES 


A CROSS SECTION OF INCOMPLETE AND OF STANDARD LEVEE. THE LIGHTLY SHADED PORTION OF THE CROSS 
SECTION REPRESENTS THE STANDARD DIMENSIONS OF EARTHWORKS BUILT ALONG 100 MILES AT THE UPPER END 


OF THE YAZOO BASIN IN MISSISSIPPI. 
BREAKING FLOODS IN 1912 AND I9Q13 


the river begin and run for a hundred miles, 
protecting the upper Yazoo Basin. Be- 
yond that point lower levees run on to the 
mouth of the Yazoo River, after which the 
hills of Mississippi and Louisiana again 
constitute a natural barrier on the east 
down.as far as Baton Rouge. Thence the 
eastern levee runs like a track with its 
western mate across the river all the way to 
the end. The total extent of defenses on 
the east bank of the Mississippi is 531 
miles. Taken all together in this way, the 
total length of the front defended by levees 
exceeds that defended by trenches on the 
battle lines in Poland, France, and Belgium 
combined by nearly 150 miles. 


PROVISIONS FOR RIVER DEFENSE 


In this distance they immediately de- 
fend parts of the six states of Missouri, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana, a total area of 26,569 
square miles. Those who put their faith 
in levees point to the decreasing number of 
breaks in them as proof of their contention 
that a complete system of standard dykes is 
the answer to the Delta flood problem. In 
1897, the river carried the levees at thirty- 
eight different places. In 1912, twelve 
breaks occurred and in 1913, although the 
height that year was the greatest on record, 





SUCH LEVEES EFFECTIVELY WITHSTOOD THE SEVERE TESTS OF RECORD- 


the number of crevasses was cut down to 
seven. How great an improvement this 
represents in river defense may be realized 
by a comparison with the casualties sus- 
tained in the Delta during the early ’80’s. 
In the three consecutive flood years of 
"82, 83, and ’84, there were 712 crevasses 
between Cairo and the Gulf. But even 
with this enormous increase in the safety of 
the alluvial lands of the Delta the question 
of river defense is still very arguable. 

When the Memphis boat “ boomed right 
clear through” old Colonel D ’s dykes it 
demolished the very modest kind of river 
defense which was built by plantation 
owners themselves, aided by county and 
parish governments, up to about 1850. 
Although the same in volume as great 
floods since that time, the river never 
reached in those days the great heights it 
has attained in recent years, heights which 
the opponents of the “levees only”’ theory 
of flood control consider an answer to the 
levee theory. Colonel D——’s levees were 
only about four to six feet high and of in- 
sufficient section, inadequate defenses 
against pacific pilots, let alone hostile 
rivers. 

The very first levee system on the Missis- 
sippi River of which we have any record 
was begun in 1717, when De la Tour, the 
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THREE FORMS OF LEVEE DEFENSES 
THE OUTSIDE LINES ARE THOSE OF MAJOR DABNEY’S “‘SUPER STANDARD” DYKES WHICH HAVE DEFEATED 


TWO RECORD FLOODS IN THE UPPER YAZOO DISTRICT. 


THE MIDDLE LINES ARE THOSE OF THE UNITED STATES 


GOVERNMENT STANDARD LEVEE, AND THE INSIDE THOSE OF MAJOR SHERRILL’S EXPERIMENTAL STRUCTURE 
SOUTH OF NEW ORLEANS WHICH SEEKS TO COMPENSATE WITH AN IMPERMEABLE FACE AND DEEP PILING FOR 


GREATER MASS AND CROSS SECTION 
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engineer who laid out the city of New Or- 
leans, directed that “a dyke or levee be 
raised in front the more effectually to pre- 
serve the city from overflow.” These di- 
rections were not carried out until 1828, 
in which year the levees were continuous 
from New Orleans to Red River Landing, 
190 miles upstream, except where on the 
left bank the bluffs above Baton Rouge 
rendered them unnecessary. 

In 1858 and 1859 the greatest floods 
known, up to that time, on the lower river 
demolished most of the levees then built, 
and on top of that disaster the Civil War 
came along and crippled the ability of the 
people to restore them. What was left of 
the broken levees went out with the floods 
of ’65 and ’67, which followed the Civil 
War. The Lord seemed to have turned his 
face away in anger from the Mississippi 
Valley. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the extent 
of these consecutive disasters. The valley 
was literally laid waste, more utterly than 
it could have been by any military inva- 
sion across it. To illustrate the extent of 
the property loss alone the following figures 
taken from a census bulletin may be in- 
teresting: In 1850, farm property in the 
states of Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisi- 
ana was valued at $201,963,344: in 1860 
it had risen to the enormous sum of 
$607,385,474, an increase of more than 200 
per cent. in ten years. But in 1870, after 
the flood of war and the war of floods, the 
same property was listed at $213,885,602, 
a decrease of four hundred millions of 
dollars in ten years. 

Now in the meantime the star of empire 
was leading the youth of the South into 
the North and West, where they joined 
the active immigration from Europe in the 
army of virile and industrious farmers and 
homeseekers who populated the upper 
waters of the Mississippi and its main 
confluents. And in this movement lies 
a curious retributive justice. The in- 
dustry which was partly drawn from the 
South was the South’s undoing, for the 
agricultural development along the upper 
waters of the Mississippi drainage area 
diverted thousands of swamps, marshes, 
and an infinite variety of natural reservoirs 
into the main river by its tributaries, thus 
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causing each succeeding flood to attain 
greater heights in the Delta and making the 
task of control annually more difficult. 

It is an extremely curious coincidence 
that this tide of emigration, which has been 
a contributing cause to the devastation of 
the Mississippi Valley, should now be im- 
migrating back to its ancestral localities, 
bringing with it a new agricultural develop- 
ment for the South to take the place of the 
old plantation system and joining in the 
development of a civic responsibility which 
is determined to grapple with the greatest 
unsolved natural problem in this country 
and solve it. Last June the State of Louis- 
iana was visited by a delegation of fifty 
editors of the leading agricultural journals 
of the North and West, who were finding in 
the new development of the Delta states a 
richer and more varied field for their in- 
terests than they acknowledged at home. 

There is a slogan which one encounters 
all through the enormous body of literature 
devoted to the Mississippi and its problems. 
It is shouted upon the floor of the House 
and Senate. It appears in the printed prop- 
aganda of “pork barrel’’ legislation. It 
is worked to death in the editorial columns 
of the river dailies. And it is very true. 
Thus it runs: 

“The process by which the country above 
is relieved is that by which the country 
below is ruined.” 

The great flood of 1858 measured 
1,475,000 cubic feet a second. In 1850, 
farm values in the eleven states between 
the Missouri and Ohio rivers amounted to 
$827,577,770. In 1880, farm values in 
the same eleven states, indicating the 
measure of their improvement, were given 
in the census at $5,317,880,906 and the 
flood of 1882, two years later, measured 
1,800,000 feet a second. All that extra 
prosperity up the river flowed extra dis- 
aster down the river. 

As the people down in Louisiana say, 
they can protect their own state by 
simple means from all ordinary natural 
floods, but the great problem with which 
they have continually to struggle is how to 
protect themselves from the deluge, im- 
minent every spring, created by the arti- 
ficial improvements in the drainage of 
states to the north of them which accelerate 
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the flow and divert the collected waters 
from their natural course.to the low lands. 

What are they going to do about it? 
Certainly they cannot condemn the pros- 
perity of states to the north of them; 
equally certainly they have been unable by 
themselves to protect themselves from the 
results of that development. 

On the 6th of July, 1914, a self-pro- 
pelling barge started on an epoch-making 
trip up the Mississippi from New Orleans to 
St. Paul. On her deck she carried a number 
of sacks of dirt, dug up out of the soil of 
Louisiana and rich enough to grow anything 
in from cowpeas to crowbars. It was rich 
enough to eat, but not a bit of it belonged to 
Louisiana. Every clod of it had been sent 
down the river from I]linois, or Missouri, or 
some of the other thirty states which con- 
tribute to the real estate of Louisiana, and 
with every sack went a polite note from the 
mayor and leading citizens of New Orleans 
to each of the mayors of the chief up-river 
cities, presenting him with his own soil and 
begging him to keep the rest of it, which 
was not needed in the donor’s state. 


Louisiana, like Mississippi and Arkansas, 
is unable by its own efforts to restrain the 
silt-bearing floods which are unloaded upon 
it by the states to the north of them. Then 
what are they going to do about it? 

This is what they are trying to do about 
it. As a result of the collapse of local 
efforts to solve a national problem the 
state and Federal governments have been 
gradually waking up during the last thirty 
years to the necessity for united and 
national action. 

Riparian communities in the Delta are 
protected from the river in one of three 
ways. Either they protect themselves in- 
dependently, or they are the beneficiaries of 
Federal appropriations, or they contribute 
a certain degree of self-help to state or 
Federal protection. The upper Yazoo 
district in Mississippi is a good example of 
self-help. Districts bordering on the deep- 
draught channel of the river south of New 
Orleans are examples of Federal pro- 
tection. A good example of local and 
governmental codperation is found in the 
St. Francis levee district of Arkansas, where 
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HOW EVEN THE BEST-BUILT LEVEES ARE SOMETIMES UNDERMINED 


BY THE SEEPAGE OF WATER THROUGH SUBTERRANEAN CHANNELS WHICH ARE FORMED BY THE ROTTING OF 
OLD LOGS AND PILES OF LEAVES DEEP UNDERGROUND 
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THE ENTRENCHED LINES OF THE MISS- 
ISSIPPI 


I. WHERE THE LINES BEGIN. THE NORTHERN END 
OF THE DELTA DEFENSES. THIS DISTRICT CONTAINS 
EXAMPLES OF INDEPENDENT LEVEE BUILT FAR FROM 
THE RIVER BANK, AND SHOWS THE RELATION OF THE 
CITY OF CAIRO TO THE CONFLUENCE OF THE MISSIS- 
SIPPI AND OHIO RIVERS 


the local levee board had spent, up to May, 
1912, $4,553,425 with the Government’s 
$1,462,022, a total of more than six million 
dollars on a frontage of 169 miles. 

Between Cape Girardeau and the Gulf 
the alluvial portion of the Mississippi 
Valley subject to overflow is divided into 
twenty-two levee districts, each under the 
direction of an elective levee board, which 
employs a resident engineer in charge of its 
river fortifications and fighting. These 
districts are of unequal size, overlapping 
counties and townships but never overlap- 
ping states. For example, the lower 
Mississippi district, with offices at Green- 
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ville, Miss., embraces all of Bolivar, Wash- 
ington, Sharkey, and Issaquena counties, 
and part of Warren County, a total area of 
2,377 square miles, whereas the Big Lake 
district of Charleston, Mo., covers an area 
of only about 3,000 acres in Mississippi 
County, Mo., with a levee only three miles 
in length. 

Each one of these jurisdictions is or- 
ganized under the law of its respective 
state. Some of them, like the Tensas Basin 
or the Fifth Louisiana, date back to the 
early ’80’s, in the period when the legis- 
latures of the two southernmost states 
passed acts authorizing the creation of 
taxing districts and the election of levee 
boards, with the power to collect and dis- 
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eames Levees built wholly or in 
part by the United States. 
~~ Levees built wholly by 
Local Levee Boards. 
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THE ENTRENCHED LINES OF THE MISS- 
ISSIPPI 
2. WHERE THE LEVEES BECOME DOUBLE TRACKED. 
THE ABSENCE OF RIVER DEFENSES ON THE RIGHT BANK 
ABOVE BATON ROUGE IS DUE TO THE HIGH LAND ON 
THAT SIDE OF THE RIVER 
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Levees built wholly or in 
part by the United States. 
Levees built wholly by 
Local Levee Boards. 





THE ENTRENCHED LINES OF THE MISS- 
ISSIPPI 


3. WHERE THE LINES END, AT FORTS ST. PHILIP 
AND JACKSON. “TWENTY MILES FROM THE HEAD OF 
THE PASSES THEY MELT INDISTINGUISHABLY AWAY 
INTO THE MARSHY BORDERS OF A DEEP AND QUIET 
RIVER 


burse such special taxes for levee building, 
defense, and repair. These levee boards 
were also empowered to issue bonds and to 
do all other things necessary to raise suffi- 
cient funds to meet their heavy burdens. 
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All kinds of tax schemes have been tried 
in the various districts: ad valorem taxes 
greater than the combined state and 
county taxes for all other purposes; taxes 
on acreage, on keeping stores or driving 
carts for hire, and all kinds of produce taxes 
varying in different districts according to 
their output—a dollar a bale on cotton or 
some rake-off on every ton of hay, every 
barrel of sugar, bag of rice, every gallon of 
molasses, every keg of oysters. About the 
only system which ever escaped the ingenu- 
ity of tax-assessors was a system adopted in 
Egypt called the corvee, which compels all 
the inhabitants of the inundated country to 
labor gratuitously on the levees. An 
automatic American corvee goes into effeci 
in every high flood year but the assessors 
seem to realize that it won’t work in peace 
times. It is also impossible, even though 
the valley is periodically engaged in war 
against the river, to use prisoners of war on 
the defenses. 

Rates of taxation also vary a great deal 
up and down the river, according to the 
cross section of the levee needed and ac- 
cording to the prosperity of the region 
taxed. For example, the cotton belt levee 
district of Helena, Ark., raises its money by 
a 43 per cent. tax ona betterment valuation, 
making an average of forty-one cents an 
acre. The rich Yazoo district at Clarks- 
dale pays an ad valorem in the river 
counties of seventeen and a half mills and, 
in the back counties, twelve and a half 
mills. Up at Caruthersville, Mo., they 
pay thirty cents an acre flat tax. Nearly all 
the Louisiana districts pay an ad valorem 
of ten mills. 

The organization at Greensville, Miss., 
goes back before state laws to 1865. The 
levee districts in Arkansas and Missouri 
date from the enabling acts of 1893 in their 
respective states, by which time practically 
all the river front subject to overflow 
was locally organized and the work of re- 
constructing the levees, swept away in 
1859, fairly under way. 

In the last few years a great deal of 
criticism has been directed against the levee 
boards. Any body of political origin, with 
power to spend an income of several 
hundred thousands of dollars a year in 
contracts, is bound to be regarded with sus- 
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picion in times when the presumption of 
graft is automatically saddled on to public 
works of large scale. In some districts 
there is good reason to believe that the 
levee board is a self-perpetuating close- 
corporation of “pork barrel’’ proclivities. 
Moreover, some of the non-leveed communi- 
ties are disposed to look askance at the close 
affiliation of several of the levee boards 
with the railroads running through their 
districts, such affiliation being nominally 
for mutual protection, the board having the 
power to collect contributions from the rail- 
road. It is inevitable that the artificial 
division of the Delta by political lines into 
a great mosaic of levee districts, even 
though every board be of immaculate 
morals, should appear an_ unhealthy 
economic condition. 

Into this controversy it is not the purpose 
of these articles to enter, for such a dis- 
cussion would carry us far away from the 
river and from the central endeavor of 
telling the river’s story. Weare not trying 
to expose anything, even though there be 
something to expose. In the Mississippi 
Valley, as well as elsewhere in this country, 
the muck-rake has survived its usefulness. 
What we need now is plowing, and seed- 
ing, and creative sunshine. We are not 
concerned much now as to where the money 
has gone. Weare concerned, the people all 
over the country and those in the Delta 
states particularly, as to where the money 
shall come from, and where and how it may 
be spent to the best advantage. 


FEDERAL AID 


In 1879, the National Government 
first came into the Mississippi problem 
by the enactment of a bill creating the 
Mississippi River Commission. Its powers 
were clearly defined in the organic act 
as follows: 

“The commission shall take into con- 
sideration and mature such plans and esti- 
mates as will correct, permanently locate, 
and deepen the channel and protect the 
banks of the Mississippi River; improve 
and give safety and ease to the navi- 
gation thereof; prevent destructive floods; 
promote and facilitate commerce, trade, 
and the postal service.” The activities 
of this body, its origin, and present con- 
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dition are so much more intimately con- 
nected with the navigation phase of this 
question than with flood control that a 
consideration of it may be appropriately 
postponed to a subsequent instalment 
of this series. 

The first appropriation under the Com- 
mission’s recommendations was made in 
1881, on the last day of President Hayes’s 
term. This bill appropriated $1,000,000, 
and its language contained the following 
paragraph which significantly limits the 
relation of the National Government to- 
day to the whole question of the Mississippi 
River: 

“That no portion of the sum hereby ap- 
propriated shall be used in the repair or con- 
struction of levees for the purpose of pre- 
venting injury to lands by overflow or for 
any other purpose whatever except as a 
means of deepening or improving the 
channel of the river.”’ 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A LEVEE 


“T have fought, sir, many a high-water 
fight in the past twenty years,” said Ma- 
jor D——, chief engineer of the Upper 
Yazoo district, “but I have never seen 
a levee with the water on it, when it looked 
big enough.” 

At various points on the river the Federal 
Government has built what is called “stand- 
ard levee”’ (shown in the chart on page231). 
Major D——’s defenses are super-standard. 
The ’97 flood got him, but since then no 
water has come over his river works, al- 
though he is honest enough to admit that 
he was probably saved in 1912 by the 
Arkansas levees going out across the 
river and upstream from him. Despite 
the opposition to taxation and the in- 
credulity which always grows up during 
several years of moderate high water, 
the old Major has stuck to his super- 
standard, and in return he has had the 
immense satisfaction of defeating the two 
greatest floods that have ever come down 
the Mississippi. 

Major D—— commands the river-front 
of the three northernmost riparian counties 
of Mississippi. All of this is now up to 
standard grade and more than half of it is 
three feet above the estimated volume of 
the 1912 flood, had it reached his territory 
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intact. (The 1912 high water, exceeding 
1882 by 28 per cent. and 1913 by 14 per 
cent., is always taken as the standard of 
volume.) In two years he will have the 
whole of his ninety-seven miles of battle 
front completed to his super-standard 
height and section. 

The upper Yazoo district is very rich. It 
gives Major D now $750,000 per 
annum in taxes. Since the 1912 and 1913 
experiences, when it became apparent that 
this was the safest region on the whole river, 
there has been a tremendous jump in land 
values which more than justifies the high 
rate of taxation. 

In addition to the river security, the 
prevalence of boll weevil south of this 
territory in the last two years has also 
helped to boost real estate values in a 
cotton-growing district. These facts were 
well brought out in land condemnation pro- 
ceedings to secure right of way for levee 
building. The assessment in 1912 had 
been $75 an acre. In the following year 
the appraisers set it at $125 anacre. D—— 
and his levee board went into court and 
fought this raise, whereupon the court and 
jury gave the land-owners $150 an acre! 
There isn’t a man on the Mississippi from 
Cairo to Fort St. Philip who can say, “I 
told you so” with as much justification as 
Major T. G. Dabney. 

The charts that appear. on page 231 have 
been drawn to make a comparison be- 
tween the upper Yazoo defenses and 
the two types of government work, the 
accepted standard already built, and the 
experimental work conducted south of New 
Orleans by Major Sherrill, U.S. A. The 
upper Yazoo fortifications depend for their 
efficiency upon sheer weight and height. 
They are, therefore, very expensive tobuild. 
Another theory was being worked out last 
year by Major Sherrill, who has tried to 
prove that a much smaller cross section 
without banquette can stand hydraulic pres- 
sures just as successfully as the standard 
government levee, provided its face be 
rendered impermeable by cement or con- 





crete and provided its foundations be held 
securely against undermining by deep-sunk 
sheet-piling. 


BUILDING THE -DEFENSES 


Just as the trenches keep going deeper 
into the soil of Poland and France, so these 
levee fortifications keep raising higher and 
higher along the river, the object of the 
defenders being ultimately to bring them to 
such a standard in height and section that 
they will be able to pass between them any 
foreseeable flood height that may come 
down the valley. 

Each locality, according to its means, its 
patriotism, and governmental help, keeps 
raising and broadening its defenses. At 
the present time these dykes contain 
approximately 243,000,000 cubic yards of 
earth and the engineers who back up with 
their scientific data the contention of the 
Ransdell-Humphreys bill for levee exten- 
sion say that it will take about 230,000,000 
more cubic yards to bring the whole battle- 
front to an impregnable state. 

In the early days these defenses were 
built by wheelbarrows. Later mule-teams 
andscrapers were used and now the heaviest 
work of constructing levees is done as 
railroad embankments are made, by con- 
tractors’ equipment of locomotives and cars 
operating over a temporary track or by 
various devices of levee machines. The 
most noticeable type of the last is the big 
dredge which transfers dirt in big cartfuls 
from the river side to the top of the dyke. 
Across the river from Memphis last summer 
the army engineers were building a levee 
with a brand new machine from which 
much was expected in the way of economy 
and speed. A traveling scoop was hauled 
on a wire cable across between two towers, 
gathering material on its way from a dis- 
tance impossible to a dredge, and depositing 
it neatly on the top of the bank. 

Between four and five hundred miles of 
the lines between Cairo and the Gulf are 
still, according to the report of the Missis- 
sippi Commission, below the required grade. 


The third article of Mr. Marvin’s series will appear in the Wortv’s Work for July. 
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IS AMERICA AT LAST INDEPENDENT OF IMPORTED GOODS AND IMPORTED CAPI- 


TALP—AN INQUIRY INTO THE 


RECENT EVENTS IN 


INHERITED OBSESSION THAT THE UNITED 
STATES IS A FINANCIAL DEPENDENCY OF EUROPE, 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCE—SOME REASONS 


IN THE LIGHT OF 


FOR BELIEVING THAT THE DAY OF “‘CHEAP EUROPEAN 


LABOR’ 


> IS PAST 


BY 


THEODORE H. PRICE 


VER since colonial times the 
word “‘imported’”’ has been one 
to conjure with in American 
commerce. A poor imported 
cigar can be sold at much above 

its value. 

He who would be esteemed well dressed 
has considered it necessary to wear im- 
ported clothes, and many American manu- 
facturers of high class goods have fallen 
into the habit of adopting foreign names 
and labels for their products as a con- 
cession to the prejudice that has hitherto 
associated superlative merit with things 
that are made in Europe. 

A kindred illusion has prevailed in 
finance. 

For generations the obsession has pre- 
vailed that America was a financial de- 
pendency of Europe. Sixty or seventy 
years ago the United States undoubtedly 
was dependent upon Europe for the devel- 
opment of its resources. Our exports and 
a very large portion of our imports were 
financed through London, and with foreign 
capital. The English Bank rate established 
the value of credit throughout the world, 
and the idea generally prevailed that there 
were inexhaustible reservoirs of wealth in 
Europe that could be tapped by those who 
had access to the charmed and exclusive 
precincts of finance in London, Paris, Am- 
sterdam, or Frankfort. 

Do these conditions still obtain, or is our 
notion that we are a debtor nation merely 
an inherited and mistaken obsession? 

To this inherited obsession is largely 


due the widespread belief that Europe holds, 
or recently held, American securities worth 
from 4 to 7 billion dollars that would have 
to be bought back before the United States 
could become financially self-contained, 
and a creditor, rather than a debtor, 
nation. 

Ever since the outbreak of the war, this 
idea has been zealously encouraged, and 
the bogie of foreign selling has been used 
to blanket every manifestation of self- 
confidence and optimism that has ap- 
peared. 

Not until recently has there been even a 
subconscious rejection of the theory that 
the United States is a financial depend- 
ency of Europe, and an appreciation of the 
fact that we are not only able to walk alone, 
but strong enough to become the support 
of the older countries, with whom most of 
us are proud to claim an immediate or re- 
mote ancestral relationship. 

The feeling that American indebtedness 
to Europe has perhaps been exaggerated 
is due to the apparent impossibility of 
otherwise explaining the present situation 
in the foreign exchange market rather than 
to any statistical disproof of previously 
accepted theories. The currents of inter- 
national finance are, in fact, so elusive and 
subterranean that we must, in the very 
nature of things, rely upon the empirical 
method for an ascertainment of their sig- 
nificance and effect. 

It is not known just why it came to be 
generally believed last autumn that Eu- 
rope held American securities worth 5 bil- 
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lion dollars. Perhaps it was because, 
about six years ago, Sir George Paish, edi- 
tor of the London Statist, published an esti- 
mate in which he assumed that the amount 
of European capital “permanently” in- 
vested in the United States was approxi- 
mately 6 billions of dollars, supposed to be 
distributed as follows: 


Great Britain $3, 500,000,000 


France 500,000,000 
Germany 1,000,000,000 
Holland . a a 750,000,000 
Belgium, Switzerland, etc. 250,000,000 








$6,000,000,000 


Admitting that these figures were accur- 
ate six years ago, which is questionable, 
it does not follow that they correctly state 
the principal of the present indebtedness 
of this country to Europe. In the interval 
the merchandise balance of trade in favor 
of the United States has averaged about 
$500,000,000 a year, and though it is gen- 
erally assumed that about one half of the 
balance tnus established in our favor has 
been applied to the payment of interest on 
the principal of the permanent debt, and 
that the other half has been spent by Amer- 
icans temporarily or permanently abroad, 
no allowance has been made for the very 
considerable investment of American capi- 
tal in European enterprises or property, 
or for the reduction of our net debt 
to Europe which must have been ef- 
fected in the last six years through the in- 
crease of American investment in coun- 
tries that have hitherto been financed ex- 
clusively by European capital. 


AMERICAN INVESTMENTS IN EUROPE 


It is known, for example, that within the 
period under consideration the British- 
American Tobacco Company, an American 
corporation, has acquired a large, if not a 
controlling, interest in the tobacco manu- 
facturing industry of Great Britain. It is 
also generally known that within the same 
period our meat packers have invested a 
very large amount of money in Brazil and 
the Argentine, an investment that must 
to some extent have offset the prior in- 
debtedness of these countries to Europe. 
The Standard Oil Company, the Inter- 
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national Harvester Company, the Singer 
Sewing Machine Company, the Westing- 
house Company, and a number of other 
less important American corporations have 
also made large investments in Europe. 
Even Selfridge’s, one of the most import- 
ant department stores in Great Britain, is 
run by a man from Chicago and financed 
for the most part with American capital. 

There is also a very large amount of 
American money invested in steamships 
and steamship lines that are operated under 
the English flag and were previously owned 
by Englishmen. The White Star Line, the 
Leyland Line, and the other subsidiaries 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Corporation are some of the American- 
owned lines of British steamships. To 
these might be added the large fleets under 
the English flag that are, in fact, owned by 
the Standard Oil Company and other great 
American corporations. 


OUR INVESTMENTS IN OTHER LANDS 


Other offsets against the American debt 
to Europe are the investments that the 
United States has made within a compar- 
atively recent period in Cuba, China, and 
the Philippines, to say nothing of the West 
Coast of South America, where the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company, so it is reported, 
has recently acquired some very large 
mineral properties. ~The American capital 
that has so been invested in the Orient 
and South America must have displaced 
an equal amount of European capital 
previously employed there, and has thus 
become an effective offset to the debts of 
other American enterprises to Europe. 

We should also take into consideration 
the Japanese bonds held in the United 
States, the loans that have recently been 
floated here by Switzerland, Sweden, 
France, and Russia, the American money 
that is used to finance the coffee crop of 
Brazil, the tobacco crop of Sumatra, and 
the rubber of the Belgian Congo. It is 
not generally known that many American 
firms on the Pacific Coast and elsewhere 
have substantial investments in Australia. 

Another countervailing element is the 
capital employed in Europe by American 
banking, life insurance, and mercantile con- 
cerns. This must run into hundreds of mil- 
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lions of dollars. For years several New York 
trust companies have maintained branches 
in London. One of them that is especially 
conspicuous in international finance is said 
to keep at least $50,000,000 constantly en- 
gaged in connection with its foreign busi- 
ness. Many of our great life insurance 
companies have large investments in Euro- 
pean real estate and European securities. 
Two of them have great office buildings in 
Australia. Many banking houses of Amer- 
ican origin and proprietorship also keep a 
very large share of their capital constantly 
employed in Europe. The National City 
Bank of New York has just established one 
branch in Valparaiso, Chile, and another 
at Buenos Aires. The capital transferred 
from New York for the service of these 
branches undoubtedly displaces an equal 
amount of foreign capital previously em- 
ployed there. The manufacturing drug 
and chemical trade of the United States 
has a large investment in both England 
and Germany. The Eastman Kodak 
Company, of Rochester, N. Y., has a large 
European business conducted with Ameri- 
can capital exclusively. 

The list might be indefinitely lengthened. 

The foreign activities of American finan- 
cial, mercantile, and industrial enter- 
prise are not, indeed, generally appreciated 
in the United States. They might well 
be made the subject of a special investiga- 
tion by the Department of Commerce at 
Washington. It is not at all improbable 
that it would be found that the number of 
American concerns that have agencies, 
branches, or factories abroad far exceeds the 
number of foreign concerns that are so 
represented in the United States. If it 
were possible to prepare a balance sheet 
that would show accurately every item of 
American indebtedness abroad on one 
side, and every debt due to Americans on 
the other, it is altogether possible that the 
balance against the United States would 
prove to be negligible, and it is only upon 
this theory that the recent decline in the 
price of foreign exchange and the high rates 
offered by foreign governments for loans 
of American capital can be satisfactorily 
explained. 

The idea that an accounting as between 
the United States and the rest of the world 
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would show any considerable debit balance 
against this country does not seem to be 
supported by recent developments. The 
present European income tax, including the 
super tax, is as much as 25 per cent. of the 
larger incomes, and the yield of American 
securities, which pay 5 per cent., is thereby 
reduced to 3? per cent. The $10,000,000 
German loan recently offered here was 
brought out on a basis that yielded the 
buyer 5.52 per cent. and probably cost 
that government at least 6} per cent. It 
is guaranteed “exempt from all German 
taxes’’ and it was stipulated that “the pro- 
ceeds were to be used only for the estab- 
lishment of commercial credits in the 
United States.”” The $50,000,000 French 
loan was offered to the public at 53 per 
cent. and must have cost that government 
more. It is guaranteed “exempt from all 
present and future French taxes including 
income tax”’ and it is stipulated that “the 
proceeds are to be expended only for pur- 
chases made by the French Republic in 
this country.””. The German loan matures 
in nine months and the French loan in a 
year. They are both repayable in gold 
dollars in the United States. The rate of 
interest thus offered for the use of money 
that is to be spent here and not in Europe 
would seem to negative the idea that there 
is still a very large amount of European 
capital invested in American securities. 

It is a maxim of finance that an equality 
of security tends to work an equality of 
interest rates, and it seems unreasonable 
to suppose that the governments of Europe 
would be paying from 6 per cent. to 7 per 
cent., free of tax, for credit in this country, 
if their citizens or financial institutions held 
billions of American securities that can be 
instantly sold on the New York Stock 
Exchange on a 5 per cent. basis and re- 
mitted for in exchange bought at a price 
which would show a further profit of from 
2 per cent. to 15 per cent. as compared with 
its value under normal conditions. 

In Wall Street it is frequently said that 
“the tape talks truthfully,” which is a 
colloquialism for the rule of economics 
that assumes that in a free market the 
price established expresses the true rela- 
tivity between demand and supply, how- 
ever these prime elements may be obscured 
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by sophistry or misstatement. Viewed in 
this light the market price may be said to 
be the mathematically expressed conclusion 
of the collective mind, reached through de- 
ductive reasoning that may be subconscious. 
So regarded, it is about the safest possible 
indication of the facts. Applying these 
formulas to the rate of interest now being 
demanded and paid for the loan of Ameri- 
can credit to the nations at war, it seems 
to be clear that the enormous debt of the 
belligerents, which will approximate 4o 
billions of dollars by the thirty-first of July, 
has exhausted the reservoirs of credit 
abroad, and left the world almost entirely 
dependent upon the financial resources of 
America for the further development of 
its peaceful, as well as its military, en- 
terprises. 

If this reasoning is sound the conclusions 
to which it points are profoundly import- 
ant to the business men of the United 
States. They suggest: 


NO MORE CHEAP EUROPEAN LABOR 


1. That, barring an early and almost 
immediate ending of the war, it is probable 
that the nations of Europe will have to re- 
sort to legalized inflation in order to release 
the gold necessary for the purchase, in 
America, of the things required for the 
armies at war. The effect of this inflation 
will be to advance wages and commodities 
on the other side of the Atlantic to a level 
that will greatly increase the cost of pro- 
duction, and so protect American industry 
against the “cheap European labor” of 
which the protectionists have so long pro- 
fessed to be in fear. History teaches that 
once wages have been advanced by the 
stimulus of inflation, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to reduce them, even though 
the premium on gold may disappear. This 
was the experience of the United States 
after the Civil War, and there seems no rea- 
son to doubt that it will be repeated in 
Europe. 

2. That if America is now financially 
self-contained, we may with confidence dis- 
miss the fear that our security markets will 
be swamped with sales for European ac- 
count whenever they reach the level of 


intrinsic value. If so, the semaphores 
which protect the roadway of American 
investment in American securities can 
now be safely set to indicate “clear 
track ahead,’’ at least for the immediate 
future. 

In thus interpreting the indicia of in- 
ternational finance and European credit, 
it must not be understood that a labored 
effort has been made to give optimistic 
significance to some more or less sinister 
elements in the situation that may, from 
time to time, shock confidence or retard its 
growth. For example, it is possible that 
when the war is ended the masses of Europe 
will assert themselves and refuse to submit 
to the taxation necessary for the support 
of the enormous debt with which posterity 
has been saddled in order to make the war 
possible. It may be realized that dread- 
naughts could not have been built and 
that German “preparedness”’ would have 
been impossible if the governments could 
not have pledged the earnings of men yet 
unborn for the slaughter of the present 
generation, and the people may determine 
to make future wars unthinkable by re- 
pudiating the debt created for the prosecu- 
tion of the struggle now in progress. Al- 
though such repudiation, if it is resorted to, 
will not mean a diminution of the world’s 
collective wealth in an economic sense, it 
would inevitably shock, dislocate, and 
destroy much of the mechanism of finance 
and business, and America could hardly 
hope to be immune from the depression 
that would follow the seeming im- 
poverishment of the capitalistic classes in 
Europe. 

A philosophy that fails to take account of 
the psychological element is likely to go 
astray, and in our exuberant optimism 
over the present commercial and financial 
advantages that the United States enjoys 
it is well not to forget the desperate and 
distressing condition in which the people 
of Europe will find themselves at the end of 
the present war, when the survivors shall 
return to their saddened and bereaved 
homes to undertake the rehabilitation of 
their impoverished commerce and_ in- 
dustry. 











problems of the increase in our export trade. 


SELLING EXPORTS ‘‘ALL BY MAIL” 


BY 
WALTER F. WYMAN 


The Wor.pv’s Work will publish every month an article dealing with the concrete 






The magazine is led to do this by the evident 


widespread interest shown all over the United States in the possibilities of export trade, 
and the specific interest in this subject shown by the readers of this magazine in the answers 
to a circular letter sent to a group of subscribers, most of whom are not directly connected 
with manufacturing or exporting, in all parts of the country—TuHE EpiTors. 


AN a sales manager spend as 
little as $500 to any useful 
purpose in an effort to sell his 
goods abroad? This inquiry 
is raised in a specific business 

by the following letter: 


I am the sales manager for a manufacturer of 
vacuum cleaners, and have for some time been 
endeavoring to interest my firm in export trade. 

I have been able to secure an appropriation 
of $500, and as this is only a fraction of what | 
have been told is necessary to make any start, | 
would appreciate your advising whether | had 
better let the matter drop until I can secure a 
larger appropriation or go ahead. 

If you recommend trying to do something 
with the small sum which has been set as a 
limit, what would you suggest? 

We make a complete line of vacuum sweepers, 
including those operated by hand, water, and 
electric power, and ranging in retail price from 
$5 to $500. 


By all means even so small an appropri- 
ation as this should be used to secure larger 
future appropriations by showing how 
much can be done with a comparatively 
small sum. There is scarcely a line of 
merchandise which will not show some 
results on a five-hundred-doliar appropria- 
tion, if the goods are destined to be in 
demand in foreign markets. 

The amount involved is too small to 
include membership in the export organi- 
zations which will certainly be needed later 
on, and consequently this sales manager 
should secure from the Department of 
Commerce and Labor and the Pan Ameri- 
can Union, both at Washington, D.C., not 
only lists of prospective trade customers, 
but also copies of their publications bear- 
ing on trade conditions and exporting. 


They will be glad to give the names of 
the few but important books on exporting 
which will be of value and which should 
certainly be purchased and read before 
any serious solicitation is made. 

So that costly blunders may be avoided 
in connection with shipping and port of 
entry and port of departure procedures, it 
would be economy at the start to get in 
touch with some large firm of forwarders, 
who for a very small fee (usually one dollar 
a shipment) will take care of all details 
and give instructions in regard to the 
necessary invoicing, which of course should 
be done by the exporter himself. This 
expert assistance is cheaply bought until 
the volume of business reaches si:ch a 
state that it is more economical! for him 
to handle all details. 

An appropriation of $500 is altogether 
too small to allow ior the services of a 
salesman, and x00 small to do any sub- 
stantial amount of work among consumers 
to force dealers to stock the goods this 
manufacturer wishes to export. It is also 
too small to permit effective display adver- 
tising in any foreign publication. 

As this eliminates every standard form 
of merchandising with the exception of 
correspondence, probably the best device 
is an “all by mail” campaign. 

Since this product is one which demands 
considerable investment on the part of the 
dealer, and, consequently, one which will 
hardly be bought on the strength of a single 
letter or circular, a series of five letters 
would be advisable, each confined to some 
particular inducement to handle the prod- 
uct, such as profit, exclusive advantages, 
and quality (shown by testimonials), using 
these three for the middle of this trade 
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sandwich, with the first letter introducing 
the firm and its products, the final 
letter being the salesman and bringing all 
arguments in. 

Supplementing this series and _ being 
used independently of it, the dealer’s inter- 
est should be excited and his coéperation 
secured by offering to aid in creating “con- 
sumer demand” if he will give the names of 
one hundred possible buyers in his city. 
These names will form the basis of another 
“all by mail” campaign. This type of 
sales-promotion work should be adopted 
only when it is impossible to secure a repre- 
sentative in an important city, and is more 
commonly used to induce a dealer to order 
and to codperate by following up in person 
a mail attack on the possible customers 
whose names he sends. 

It is useless to try to make a definite 
rule concerning the question whether or 
not a small appropriation should be scat- 
tered or be concentrated in a single effort. 
The sales manager who calls all cowards 
who are unwilling “to put it to the touch 
and win or lose it all” can hardly be ex- 
pected to agree with the sales manager who 
believes in getting every drop of juice out 
of a small sum and playing safe every 
minute of the time. It naturally follows, 
then, that each should use the peculiar 
capabilities with which he is gifted in seek- 
ing to spend wisely his export appropria- 
tion, just as he would do with a domestic 
appropriation cf similar size. 

With only $500, however, the concen- 
trated effort seems much the better, and 
this despite the experience of an exporter 
whose first effort toward foreign sales was 
the thinnest spreading of his printed matter 
over the greater part of the civilized world 
and whose reward was three accounts which 
alone would total well into four figures. 

Five hundred dollars will cover the en- 
tire cost of a five-letter series with attrac- 
tive enclosures, the cost of following up the 
inquiries which develop, and modest two- 
fold two-color price lists in Spanish and 
English. Based on a careful selection of 
500 possible buyers, and not including cost 
of credit reports on firms that order (for 
these come after the effort and hence are 
not part of an “introductory test’’) $500 
furnishes the means to determine, not 
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whether the line is exportable, but whether 
it can be sold profitably by mail endeavor 
alone. 

A dismal failure from the dollar-and- 
cents standpoint of such an “all by mail” 
effort may show clearly that, with the 
additional expense of a salesman to ciose 
business that has been interested by cor- 
respondence, the goods can be made to 
pay most pleasing dividends. A maker 
of power boats spent $2,000 on mail work 
without securing a single direct order, but 
he developed “leads” which, when followed 
up by a personal representative, led to a 
series of agencies whose average yearly pur- 
chases are far larger than those of his 
domestic agents. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that a line of goods which runs into money 
rapidly, such as vacuum cleaners ranging 
from $5 to $500 for each item, is seldom 
sold without an exchange of correspond- 
ence beyond the initial series of soliciting 
letters and the first reply. It is mighty 
poor business arithmetic to treat an in- 
quiry as though it represented only one 
dollar (based on 500 firms solicited at a 
total cost of $500), for the inquiry must 
be taken to be of the importance of the 
probable profit arising from a permanent 
business relation with the inquirer. 

As a result of a “thousand prospect” 
circularization in 1902, one Chicago firm 
secured thirty trial orders amounting to 
less than one thousand dollars; one of 
these from Cape Town is now on an agency 
basis and carrying a stock of $30,000 and 
yielding a yearly profit of $10,000. 

The history of that case is worth brief 
analysis. The goods were toilet articles 
and light fixtures, and it required two years 
to get the first order, for the South African 
firm was prepared to buy heavily or not at 
all. The first order was comparatively 
small, and the sales helps which went with 
it more than represented the profit margin. 
The second order was more than $2,750, 
and the third order was a stock order 
based on a ten-year contract which, in 
exchange for exclusive territorial rights, 
guaranteed purchases increasing with each 
year of the contract. It may be remarked 
incidentally that the American maker, be- 
fore he realized that his Cape Town pur- 
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chaser was a million dollar concern, offered 
23 percent. for sight draft attached to docu- 
ments and has never ceased to regret this 
totally unnecessary and over-costly insur- 
ance of payment. 

The period of usefulness of such a series 
of sales letters is almost incredible. In 
December, 1914, a New York exporting 
manufacturer received from Rio de Janeiro 
a cabled order for machinery worth $5,600, 
and the only sales expense was a four- 
letter series in 1906. The explanation was 
amazingly simple. The house in Rio had 
for years been agents for a German house 
that supplied this kind of goods, and though 
the sales letter series had convinced them 
of the merits of the American machine 
they were bound by a long-time contract 
to the German article, and only when 
freed by a shipment clause (which the war 
forced the German maker to break), were 
they in a position to listen actively to the 
appeal of the American-made product. 

It is not unfair to the average American 
exporter to call him careless in his early 
export sales correspondence. Too often 
the most carefully worded explanation of 
the merits of his product is unaccompanied 
by information which will enable the pros- 
pective buyer to make a purchase or even 
to determine intelligently the cost to him 
of the article he is asked to purchase. 

A correct quotation to a prospective 
customer should include at least: 

1. List price. 

2. Discount from list. 

3. Cash discount if any. 

4. If no cash discount, this fact clearly 
stated. 

5. F.O. B. point. 

6. Draft terms clearly stated. 

7. Extra charges of any nature. 


A man in Australia once sent a perfect 
“Chamber of Quotation Horrors” toa friend 
inAmerica. These included ardent solicita- 
tions coupled with catalogues which had a 
line reading “Ask for dealer’s discount,” 
but no mention of discount elsewhere; a let- 
ter from a manufacturer in Akron, O., with 
no f. o b. point given; one which in the 
letter itself gave terms as ‘‘2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in ten days,”’ which would 
necessitate delivery and payment via 
wireless; one which read, “Our discounts 
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vary from 20 per cent. to 45 per cent., de 
pending on quantities purchased,” but 
gave no indications of what these quanti- 
ties might be. To skip over a host of crim- 
inal examples, one gem included a cata- 
logue without prices and “a discount of 
25 per cent.” from these non-existent but 
fairly important items. 

Too often otherwise correct quotations 
are rendered almost useless by careless 
wordings—for example, “shipments made 
with ninety-day draft”’ is needlessly vague 
since it fails to say whether the “ninety 
days” starts with “date of invoice” or 
“acceptance’’—a difference which may be 
more than a month, as it represents the 
time in transit of the draft itself. 

It may be argued that a difference of 
thirty days in credit extension would hardly 
affect the sale provided the goods and 
prices were of real appeal. But the slight- 
est uncertainty is often sufficient to post- 
pone consideration of even the most meri- 
torious article. 

In the three months which would prob- 
ably elapse before an answer could be re- 
ceived to an inquiry that was caused by 
such a loose wording, it is not in the least 
improbable that the worth-while merchant 
in Bombay may be visited by a competitor 
and persuaded to buy. 

A few suggestions in regard to enclosures 
with the proposed five-letter series may 
strengthen the selling attack. It is not 
economy to use cast-off domestic printed 
matter in foreign solicitation in English- 
speaking countries (we will assume that 
the veriest novice would never send letters 
or circulars in other than the language of 
the recipient) for, unless the letter and the 
enclosure have a common aim and each 
strengthens the other, the enclosure is in 
truth an envelope stuffer. 

There is nothing occult about writing 
the series. It is only common sense to 
insist that if the letter preaches quality 
the circular bear out the argument; and 
the testimonials of actual users will be a 
good selling argument for centuries more. 
Without attempting to go into the selling 
reasons for making the enclosure comple- 
ment and not duplicate the message of the 
letter, it is suggested that this principle 
be given careful thought. 
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MAN AND HIS 
MACHINES 


A GYROSCOPIC STABILIZER FOR 
AEROPLANES 


R. ELMER A. SPERRY,of Brook- 
M lyn, is the inventor of a successful 
stabilizing device for aeroplanes. 
The apparatus is virtually the gyroscopic 
balancing device which has been applied 
successfully to the ships of the navies 
of the United States and other nations. 
It consists of four gyroscopes, and weighs 
40 pounds. It is only 14 inches high 
by 14 inches wide, and on a flying boat 
is mounted on the bow, just in front 
of the pilot and his controlling gear. If 
the planes of the flying machine sway 
laterally, even for a moment, the gy- 
roscopes bring them instantly back to a 
horizontal plane. The pilot is relieved 
from all work of stabilizing the machine, 
and has only to direct its flight, a task 
which becomes simpler and easier than 
steering a motorcar. The pilot, of course, 
must from time to time place his hands on 
the steering wheel to keep the machine 
on a straight course. 
One of the accompanying photographs 
was taken when a machine was in full 














THE STABILIZERS 


THE APPARATUS CONSISTS OF FOUR GYROSCOPES, 
MOUNTED IN THE BOW OF THE FLYING BOAT, AND 
WEIGHS ONLY FORTY POUNDS 
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SAFETY FIRST FOR AEROPLANES 
BY MEANS OF GYROSCOPIC STABILIZERS AEROPLANES 
ARE NOW MADE COMPARATIVELY SAFE IN FLIGHT 


flight, the pilot’s arms entirely free of the 
steering wheel, and a passenger standing 
on one of the wings. 


COMBINATION DUMPING AND 
SPREADING WAGON 


COMBINATION dumping and 
A spreading wagon has been de- 
signed to meet the _ increasing 
demand for a wagon to handle the material 
used in the construction and maintenance 
of macadam roads. The spreader attach- 
ment consists of an outwardly flaring 
extension, bolted to the rear of the body. 
To this extension is hinged a series of chutes 
of telescopic design to permit adjustments 
for spreading different depths of material. 
The free end of each chute rests upon a 
rail or track, which projects to the rear be- 
tween the chutes, so that the mouths of the 
chutes are maintained at a fixed distance 
from the ground. A scraper is attached to 
the rear wall of the discharge opening for 
leveling off the material. 
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A COMBINED DUMP CART AND SPREADER 
THIS WAGON, DESIGNED FOR ROADBUILDING, AUTOMATICALLY DUMPS, SPREADS, AND LEVELS ITS LOAD 


A SAFETY PARCEL RACK FOR A LOCK-OUT DEVICE FOR 
RAILROAD TRAINS “PARTY” TELEPHONES 
N MANY telephone systems a number 
of subscribers use the same line, which 
is known as a party line. Any one of 
these subscribers can take down the re- 


HE construction engineer of a large 
Western railroad has recently de- 


vised an arrangement of “safety” 
gates for parcel racks on trains. 


The arrangement 
consists of two gates, 
operating on parallel 
bars, overlapping 
each other. These 
gates operate inde- 
pendently of each 
other, can be moved 
in either direction, 
and, when open, per- 
mit the admission of 
suit cases, grips, par- 
cels, etc. The gates 
are simple in con- 
struction, yet have 
sufficient grip to 
withstand being 
jarred open by the 
vibration of the car 
and are noiseless, 


A RACK 


A 


BOON 


TO THE COMMUTER 
WITH SAFETY GATES WHICH PREVENT 


CELS FROM FALLING OUT 


PAR- 


ceiver and listen to 
the conversation of 
any other subscriber 
who happens to be 
using the telephone. 
But by the adoption 
of the device shown 
on page 247 subscri- 
bers on any party 
line can carry ona 
strictly private con- 
versation without the 
possibility of being 
overheard or inter- 
rupted. Even the 
central operator may 
be prevented from 
listening, although 
she is able to re- 
store the line to 

















normal at any time. 

The method of 
operation is simple: 
the arrow on the 
front of the instru- 
ment is turned, by 
means of a_ small, 
hard rubber knob, to 
the desired number 
and the bell is rung. 
No. subscriber can 
monopolize the line, 
because, although 
the call may not go 
through the central 
office, there is a de- 
vice which automat- 
ically restores the 
line to normal at the 
end of any period of 
time the company may desire. But, al- 
though the line is thus restored, the parties 
talking are not cut off and may con- 
tinue their conversation, although they 
are no longer locked in and their con- 
versation may be overheard. 





TO PREVENT EAVESDROPPING 


AN INTERLOCKING DEVICE FOR TELEPHONES WHICH IN- 
SURES PRIVACY FOR EACH SUBSCRIBER ON PARTY LINES 
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AN ADJUSTABLE 
MOTOR WHEEL 
FOR BICYCLES 


RECENT in- 
vention of 
special inter- 


est to cyclists con- 
sists of a gasolene 
engine, mounted on 
a small wheel, de- 
signed to be attached 
to the frame of a 
bicycle. This motor 
wheel, which has a 
pneumatic tire, is 
placed beside the rear 
wheel of the bicycle, 
but the mounting is 
independent and en- 
tirely flexible, and so does not tend to 
support the bicycle or affect the balance. 
The magneto, carburetor, driving gear, 
and gasolene tank, as well as the motor, 
are carried on this extra wheel, the ar- 
rangement being very compact. 








A MOTOR WHEEL TO PROPEL BICYCLES 
THAT CAN BE QUICKLY ATTACHED TO ANY STYLE OF MACHINE 
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MECHANICAL HANDLING OF CON- 
CRETE IN DAM CONSTRUCTION 


N THE construction of a great con- 
crete dam, 300 feet sce for a coal 


electric power 
plant near Emigrant 
Gap, Cal., a system 
of chutes and belt 
conveyers for hand- 
ling the concrete has 
been devised. 

The mixed con- 
crete is discharged 
directly upon a hor- 
izontal belt conveyer 
traveling at a speed 
of 400 feet a minute. 
This conveyer dis- 
charges intoa gravity 
chute leading down 
the hillside to the 


first elevating belt conveyer, which carries 
it upward at an angle of 18 degrees to a 
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BELT CONVEYERS 


WHICH CARRY THE SAND AND GRAVEL FOR MAKING 
CONCRETE TO THE MIXING HOUSE 


tower erected on the dam. From this 
tower it is sent down another chute to a 
belt conveyer, operating at an angle of 
about 15 degrees, and again carried up- 
ward to the final gravity chute. 


Using a belt con- 
veyer for the rapid 
transportation of wet 
concrete is a new 
method, as is also the 
elevation of concrete 
on conveyers, here- 
tofore considered im- 
practicable owing to 
the tendency of the 
water to run out of 
the material. How- 
ever, this tendency 
has been shown to be 
negligible when the 
belt is run at a speed 
of 400 feet a minute. 


During one month, 40,485 cubic yards of 
concrete were placed by this method. 








HANDLING CONCRETE BY CONVEYERS 


BELT CONVEYERS ELEVATE THE WET CONCRETE TO THE TOPS OF THE TOWERS, WHERE IT IS POURED DOWN 


THE GRAVITY CHUTES INTO THE WOODEN FORMS 








